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Fortunately, nature has a few big places be- 
yond man’s power to spoil—the ocean, the two 
icy ends of the globe, and the Grand Canyon. 

John Muir. 


For Christmas Week. 


In accordance with time-honored custom, the Forest 
AND STREAM contributes its quota of Christmas Week 
good cheer by the provision of a series of stories and 
sketches which cannot fail to give entertainment and 
pleasure. Here is the list of Christmas contributions and 


the writers: 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE WILD TURKEY. 
Charles L. Jordan. 


Von W. 
Francis Moonan. 


WHEN THE Lonc SHADOWS FALL. 
Tue WoLr AT THE Door. 


Rainy CHASE OF THE ROBBER CRAB. 
Llewella Pierce Churchil!. 


H. M. Robinson. 
Coahoma. 

Alma. 

Geo. McAleer. 


ASHBEL’s GOAT. Yo. 
J. B. Burnham 


Tue PASSING OF THE SLEDGE Doc. 
Notes, ALSO OBSERVATIONS. 
STUBBLE RHYMES. 

Ways OF THE NIGHT. 


Dawson YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 








THE MOUNT VERNON DEER PARK; 


WHEN by reason of the pressure of public and private 
business, Washington was in 1785 compelled to give 
up hunting, he broke up his kennel and gave away his 
hounds, including those which had been sent to him 
by Lafayette. But that he might not be without some 
reminder of the wild life of the forests, he established 
on the slope of the Mount Vernon estate, below the 
mansion-house, and extending along the river, a deer 
park of a hundred acres, which he stocked first with 
the native Virginia deer, afterward adding some Eng- 
lish fallow deer from the park of Governor Ogle, of 
Maryland. In course of time, with the decay of the 

_park palings, the deer escaped and had the run of the 
estate. George Washington Parke Custis, Washing- 
ton’s adopted son, tells us, in a chapter of his “Recol- 
lections,” which is reprinted in one of the recent num- 
bers of the lVoodcraft Magazine, that Washington was 
extremely tenacious of his deer, and would permit 
none of them to be killed; but when it became evident 
that the hotel in a neighboring town was being supplied 
with havunches of venison taken by poachers on the 
Mount Vernon preserves, he consented to the killing 
of “an old buck.” Custis was the master of the hunt, 
and chose for his weapon “an old British musket of 
the fashion and time of George II., a heavy, black, 
ill-favored looking piece, but capable of carrying two 
balls, each of an ounce weight, and famed for hitting 
hard behind as well as before.” The buck having 
been wounded, and brought to bay in the Potomac, 
the carcass was carried in triumph to the mansion- 
house and there inspected with approval by Wash- 
ington. The next day the venison was served at a ban- 
quet in the family dining-room of Mount Vernon. 

This was in 1799, and it is the last record we have 
of the deer, but sixty years later, in 1859, Benson J. 
Lossing recorded that the antlers of “the Washing- 
ton stag” were ‘still preserved, and graced the great 
hall of Arlington House, the home of Custis, and of 
Robert E, Lee. Soon after this last date came the 
occupation af ron by the Federal.troops, and 


tn romcral of vw Chas ad Wastiagvon rule 


Perhaps some one at the National Capital, whose eye 
shall read this, may tell us what became of the his- 
toric antlers and whether they are still in existence. 

When the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of the 
Union assumed possession and control of the estate, 
the expressed purpose was to preserve the home of 
Washington as it had been in his day, and among 


‘other features of the grounds which it was thought 


desirable to restore was the long abandoned deer park. 
The funds for the.purpose were provided in 1887 by the 
sons of the late Mrs. Robert Campbell, Vice-Regent for 
Missouri. The park is inclosed on the mansion side 
with a substantial iron fence; and contains at the pres- 
ent time eighteen deer. These constitute an ani- 
mated feature of Mount Vernon, which is very pleas- 
ing; and sitting beneath the majestic trees of the lawn, 
one may see to-day just such happy groupings and 
graceful poses and pretty pictures of deer life as those 
which interested and delighted the proprietor of Mount 
Vernon more than a century ago. 


BOB WHITE IN CHINA. 

CERTAIN of the American residents of Shanghai are 
convinced that the American quail would prove an 
adaptable addition to the feathered game resources 
of China, provided a parent stock of birds could suc- 
cessfully be transported across the Pacific. One en- 
terprise in this direction has already been under- 
taken, but has resulted in disaster, because of mis~ 
management at the American end of the line. Some 
25,000 quail were shipped from San Francisco, con- 
signed to residents of Shanghai, but because of im- 
proper and insufficient cooping all but a beggarly 
sixty-five birds perished on the voyage, and the sur- 
vivors were so miserably weak and emaciated that they 
speedily fell victims to winged and ground vermin. 
The failure in this case was due entirely to causes 
which might easily have been avoided by the ‘exercise 
of gumption on the part of the shippers; it argues 
nothing against the feasibility of the introduction of 
American quail into China; and as we have received 
in the pheasant so valuable a bird from the Orient, 
it is much to be desired, for sentimental reasons if 
for no others, that the United States might recipro- 
cate and do its share in the world’s game stocking by 
sending to China a consignment of vigorous birds 
which might be the first seed of a permanently es- 
tablished quail supply. 


SHOOTING LICENSES. 


TueE shooting license has been so widely adopted in 
this country that the system may now reasonably be 
regarded as one which will be generally and perma- 
nently in operation throughout the United States. 
Among the several reasons for which the license sys- 
tem is advocated, one is that it provides a revenue 
which may be devoted to a fund for protection; an- 
other, that it may be so operated as to put a re- 
straint upon lawless shooters and to bring them to 
account; and a third, that if the license fee be high 
enough it will reduce the number of shooters. Of 
these three ‘reasons the first is the most cogent; but 
the last, if it be based on fact, is not a good reason; 
for any system intended to regulate shooting is merit- 
orious only in so far as its makes shooting possible 
for a greater number, not for a less. It is true that 
with the passing of the years, shooting in the United 
States is growing to be more and more a luxury, that 
is to say, something which exacts more and more the 
expenditure of money for its gratification. But this 
very fact should demand from those who are con- 
cerned with the control of conditions governing the 
sport an earnest striving not to hasten the time 
when shooting can be. only the luxury of the rich, 
but to defer the evil day as long as possible by discover- 
ing ways and means for assuring a continued game 
supply and a continued enjoyment of it by the shooter 
of moderate means. As we have said before, the man 
of wealth may be trusted to look out for himself; his 
are game preserves owned or leased, and stocked 
with home-bred game. Those who most require oppor- 
tunities of hunting, those whose interests it is the duty 
of te Stave to Gomserve, are they who must in ron 





degret’ at least count the cost. These constitute the 
largest class of shooters. That system of game pro- 
tection, then, is most desirable which has for its ob- 
ject to promote the interests of this large class. The 
rule ot the greatest good to the greatest number holds 
here.. A license system which most closely respec: 
this rule comes most closely to the accepted princi 
ple of good government. A moderate license fee. which 
applies equally to all’and is a burden to none, is more 
equitable than one which puts all the burden on anr 
one class, as‘ non-residents. 





A MARINE LABORATORY FOR FLORT))A. 


THERE are before Congress two measure: relatir~ 
to the establishment of a marine biclogicai station for 
the Gulf of Mexico. One is House Bill 11476, intro 
duced by Mr. Sparkman, of Florida, and the other is 
House Bill 14353, introduced by Mr. Jones, of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Sparkman’s bill is printed in another col- 
umn with the favorable report made upon it by the 
Committee on Marine and Fisheries. The Jones bill 
is an omnibus bill providing for the establishment 
of a number of fish hatcheries and for three biologi- 
cal stations. The proposed hatcheries are for South 
Carolina, Kansas, Florida (on the St. Johns River), 
Pennsylvania, Washington (in Yakima County), Michi- 
gan (on Lake Erie), Nebraska, Maryland, Utah, Wis- 
consin (Washington County), Arkansas (Fulton Coun- 
ty), Minnesota (Goodhue County), Rhode Island, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana. The projected marine biological 
stations are for the Florida Gulf Coast, for the investi- 
gation of problems connected with the marine fishery 
interests of that region; for Oregon or Washington, 
for the investigation of questions affecting the aquatic 
life and fishery interests of the Pacific; and the third, 
for the Great Lakes at a point in some one of the 
bordering States. 

The location of each of the stations, and their es- 
tablishment and equipment are left to the United States 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. The provisions 
here outlined are those contained in the bill as it came 
from the Committee on Marine and Fisheries, with a 
recommendation that it be adopted, _In-.adyocacy of 
the biological stations, the committee ‘says: 

The importance of biological stations on the Gulf Coast, 
Great Lakes region, and on the Pacific Coast: cannot be 


estimated. The marine life, its protection, and the climatic con- 
ditions are so varied and different in the ‘différent,seetions of owr 


in the 
over- 


country that a thorough and complete knowledge ‘thereof is of the 
utmost importance in the development of: this industry. The 
problems needing investigation are the breeding times, places, con- 
ditions, habits, food, and feeding grounds of the miost im ortant 
food fishes in these different regions, together’with their evemies 
during the earlier and later stages of, their growth. he ob- 
servations necessary in determining these matters cannc car 
ried on systematically by any one State, and should be <« Ticte 


by the Government itself. This ean be done only + 


biological station, and its location ay be determined 
careful investigation. 


The Gulf of Mexico, with a, coast: line of 7,000 
contains fishery resources which ate’ of immens 
portance, and are capable of being made of 
greater value by successful. development. Stud: 
the marine life by specialists is a prerequisite to 
telligent administration of the Gulf food fish stppl 
and to afford opportunity for such needed investig: 
tions the proposed marine laboratory is essential. 
is of first importance to know the life histories of tl 
marine species, and the conditions affecting their d 
velopment. The work which the Woods Hole Statio: 
has done for the North Atlantic coast fisheries shoul 
be paralleled for the Gulf by such an institution as 
the enactment of either one of these bills would provide. 





Massachusetts sentiment is all in support of the law 
which forbids the sale of woodcock and grouse, and is 
in favor of a renewal of the law for another term, or for 
making it permanent, as it should be. The trend of opin- 
ion is shown not only in the attitude of the protective 
associations, but in. the-notes of personal observation an 1 
experience. It is gratifying to be assured that the Boston 
game dealers are not averse to an extension of-the law 
and the outlook is for a favorable consideration of it by 


the worming legislature, 
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For Christmas Week. 


Photographing the “Wild Turkey.” 


BY CHARLES L. JORDAN. 


THE average reader, contemplating illustrations in 
the magazine he is glancing over, little considers the 
cost to the author or producer in time, study, craft, 
discomfort and worry to obtain and produce; but let 
him try it! 

When the naturalist-amateur photographer enters 
the wilderness, far from man’s busy habitat, to secure, 
by aid of camera, that which under other conditions 
were impossible—faithful portraits of living wild 
fauna, of whatever name or character, be it mammal, 
fowl, reptile or fish—he undertakes one of the most 
arduous and often exasperating tasks. 

Many of the half-tone photographic reproductions, 
purporting to be representations of sundry varieties 
of animal life, or death, and thus exploited, are snap- 
shotted in parks, zoos, private preserves, or other 
prison affairs, and foisted upon the credulous reader as 
taken from the wild, free life m the native wood. Oth- 
ers from stuffed examples posing in museums—or 
possibly from live, tamed specimens tied in the brush 
or confined in cages, greatly to the detriment of the 
hard-worked naturalist who labors for facts; the honest 
way. 

Such work as described involves about as much skill 
as exposing a plate on an unsuspecting calf in a barn- 
yard, or a negro eating a watermelon, requiring no 
more thought or tact; but, is obtaining valuable and 
instructive portraits of wild animals in their unham- 
pered freedom so easy? Try it! 

Try wild turkeys in their native haunts; try whoop- 
ing cranes, herons, bald eagles, goshawks, wild deer, 





TWO HENS ON A HOT MAY DAY. 


panther, wolf or the bay-lynx (wildcat) with his keen 
eyes and infallible nose, while marauding for hares. 
Try the razor-back wild hog of southern swamps and 
cane-brakes, whose keen scent will detect you a half 
nile; likewise try the dreamy alligator as he dozes 
on a slimy log or stalks a little nigger for his noon- 
day meal. Try the fish fauna sporting in their native 
pickle, the water, with eyes and actions quick as the 
lightning’s flash. 

All these tax the genius of the most skilled and 
learned of men and methods. No bungler need at- 
tempt; but it’s of turkeys, wild, untrammeled. exam- 
ples of that race I have now to speak. Three years 
since I was severely criticised on some free-hand illus- 
trations in a certain magazine as to alleged defects. 
the subjects being wild turkeys, and the text raided 
with attempt to wreck. 

Keeping temper, however, giving little attention to 
the unwarranted attack, I determined one day to 
even up with the self-posed cynic by producing some- 
thing that should be above the pale of suspicion and 
bevond the reach of smart Alecs and meddling para- 
sites, and what he could not accomplish in a thousand 
years. 

I bought a camera. 

Then my_ soliloquy! ran—‘“l’ll get in my graft by 
taking wild turkeys on glass plates, if it takes the rest 
of time; and, hence, ordered a plain box, universal 
focus—12-to-the-minute cyclone affair—with the solace 
of being equipped to tackle all kinds of photographic 
matter; but, ere long, discovered I knew more of 
other things than cameras; as a consequence, the usual 
trouble and blunders of the novice—I know better, 
now. 

It was in 1878 when my first attempt was made, be- 
ing permitted to enter the Homochitto Hills, in the 
State of Missouri, one of the grandest wild turkey regions 
in the South, in quest of the coveted portraits of that 
tribe, and to hunt and fish on the noble and bounding 
Homochitto River , 

It was at the home of an elderly Swedish gentleman 
and planter that I had been advised to stop and linger, 
nor have I since regretted it. His name is Jensen. 
than whom a nobler spirit does not exist—one of 
God’s best efforts. He greeted me a cordial welcome, 
and carte-blanc to all in sight. One of the best ap- 
pointed and most comfortable rooms in the old man- 
sion was pointed out to me as my den. It was one. of 
the old Jefferson Davis plantations, an ideal, ante- 


bellum, Southern home, with its peculiar and quaint 
surroundings so vividly characteristic of the familiar 
erstwhile. Great oaks, hickory, pecan, beech, holly, 
magnolia, breathing and palpitating with swarms of 
bird life. 

The Baltimore oriole with their hanging nest and 
the bluejay that pillaged them of their young—then 
the brown thrush, mocking-bird, jack-daw, shrike and 
the rest, doing nothing but making nests and promot- 
ing din; while the flowering-mimasa, sweet olive, crab- 
apple and cape-jasmine filled the air for miles around 
with delicious, intoxicating odors. All this supple- 





OLD GOBBLERS AND ONE-YEAR-OLD. 


mented by droves of ubiquitous little “niggers,” who 
lead up slowly to strangers in stupid wonder and 
naive curiosity; likewise doing nothing, by the aid oi 
each other, but laugh, grin, yell corn songs, suck their 
fingers, roll in the dust or swing on the gates. 

Here was Audubon’s favorite haunt to study orni 
thology and hunt game, of which the country 
abounded. Here he obtained the live gobbler he 
reared and petted and loved so well and mentions so 
pathetically in his great work on American birds; and 
went when the hunter (on the Ohio River), through 
mistake, killed the great bird and brought to Audu- 
bon the dead body. 

Hlere, amid these wonderiul hills and narrow val- 
leys. 1 spent months stalking, crawling, calling—en- 
cdeavoring to induce the festive, timid, tricky lynx- 
eyed gobbler to approach and pose. Did I succeed? 
taxe a view of “Cripple Dick,” the “Evening Meal,” ete., 
and there's your ans. er 

The sobriquet of Cripple Dick was furnished me by 
the negroes on the place, due to a limp in his walk 
as I had several times noticed while calling him, as 
he strutted, gobbled and coquetted with me beyond the 
reach of the camera, for a satisfactory exposure. 

See that left leg? Seems shorter than its mate? So 
it is—an inch, and that’s why he was so infernally wild. 
Let a stick crack, a bird flit across his vision, a squir- 
rel drop a nut, he’s gone! And why fate so decreed 
that I must cross lances with this crippled-up, oft- 
shotted, nervous, wary old reprobate in place of an 
easier and more plastic subject was a mystery to me. 
Of all the unreasonably, uncompromisingly wild things 
this individual excelled. He was wary and cautious 





ONE OF THE WILDEST OF THEM ALL, 


beyond measure, but he had a right(?) Once I had 
him baited with grain, to tempt him to appear near 
and pose, and was almost successful when some neg- 
roes passed in sight on their way to work, frighten- 
ing him away. Then it was two weeks, I had him 
coming to call, gobbling and strutting, the camera 
resting on a fallen log, masked with bush and green 
leaves, and, I was doubly sure, but fate steps in again 
just as he was turning a corner of timber in the open 
field—in full strut—when, bang! came the report of a 
big shotgun or a nigger’s zulu—and that settled it 


forever with him, as I thought—and I am balked 
again; but in two weeks more I discovered him once 
more; this time on a range of hills of birch, magnolia 
and pin-oak timber and switch-cane, gobbling as vig- 
orously as ever, and there hunted him still, two weeks 
more, daily, from day break until.1o A. M. Surely 
his was a charmed life. 

Sometimes I had him within thirty paces strutting 
and gobbling, when he would suddenly, without provo- 
cation, drop his dress and nonchalantly and serenely 
walk away; then, with grim disgust and abiding forti- 
tude, I did the same—homeward. 

But my time came one Friday morning when there 
was nothing to molest, and the photo of Cripple 
Dick was the result. Wait a moment and get the 
story! 

Ere it was daylight I got in an old hollow stump, 
tvit an antique shell, with low switch-cane around it. 
|:e began to gobble at the first rosy tint of day, and 
when he had flown down from roost, I proceeded to 
invite his presence by appropriate calls to my im- 
promptu studio, receiving in turn vigorous and favor- 
able response, but putting in no appearance as yet. 
Now a long and provoking silence ensued. Hear- 
ing nothing of him in two hours, I apprehended a 
fright, but being in the turkey business and studying 
all of life, was no novice to their tricks, hence waited 
his pleasure. 

Should I cough or sneeze, the opera would be over 
and the music done. Patience. He has had a leg 
broken by shot; his beard clipped by a rifle ball: 
hence not eligible as yet. I waited until the sun had 
crept in on me and was baking me to a crust. The 
birds had quit their din of song, the cow-bells had 
ceased to jingle, and all nature seemed in silent repose. 
I had taken my hands from the camera, while it rested 
in a niche in the old stump, entirely masked, save the 
lens, with moss and leaves, except a small opening on 
one side, to peer through. My position there was 


taken at half-past 4 A. M. It was now 10, and I worn 





UNSUSPICIOUS. 


out and hungry. When at the very acme of despair, 
as the novelist would say, gil-oggle! obble! obble! 
rang out within twenty feet of me. Gee! It took my 
breath, so sudden and unexpected, nor had I the least 
idea the direction he was, but slowly and noiselessly 
slipped my hands to the camera—one to hold it firmly, 
the other to engage the button. 

Peering with extreme caution through the little 
opening at the left side of the box, I could see noth- 
ing of him, but could hear the soft rustle of the cane 
leaves on his feathers as he moved stealthily by. Then 
] knew he was within 4 or 5 feet of me. Now I saw 
the end of his beak and the tip of his long beard, as 
it vibrated nervously from his breathing. That was all 
I ever saw of him, but knowing he was in range or 
scope of the lens, pressed the button. 

That was all he saw or heard, but in the half second 
was passing over the tops of the pine trees 100 yards 
away, in glorious flight, yet, surely his memory and 
image were left indelibly on the plate. Being satis- 
fied the impression was all right, as he was in the 
bright snn at the time, and believing the negative a 
good one, I gave up the hunt for him altogether. 

From his position in the picture he must have been 
very near me while passing, as he was not beyond 8 
feet when the exposure was made. He was a grand 
old bird with a gorgeous plumage and long, fine beard. 
Three days afterward Dr. Casey killed him, and I saw 
him dead—with regret—and photographed him prone. 
This was, bfiefly, the history, posing, taking and death 
of “Cripple Dick,” and, although spending all that sea- 
son on the Homochitto trying to photograph these 
wary fowl, that was the only male I secured; however, 
several females (hens) were taken, but at too great 
range to get sufficient detail of plumage. 

Not satisfied as yet, I determined to go elsewhere, 
spending the next season in like quest, in the State 
of Alabama in vicinity of the swamps and pine hills 
contiguous to the Tom Bigbee River, in the effort to 
succeed. There my hopes were fully realized; the re- 
sult of which placed me in possession of a liberal col- 
lection of the finest in the world, which are now in 


-enlarged bromides 14x17 inches. 


A few of these, as examples, I am allowing to be 
published for illustrating this text. 

That the reader might know how faithfully I worked 
and what I endured to get these photographs, will 
say: I began in November, 1899, as soon as the 
young broods were nearly grown, and quit in May. 
Not a day, save one, when 2 thunder and rain storm 
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kept me in doors, that I was not in the woods walking 
5 to 15 miles every day in dogged search, worrying 
with these indescribably wild and sensitive creatures. 

Nothing save that innate love in the born naturalist 
and sportsman prompted and held up my arms to stand 
the test. 

Near one hundred plates spoiled, snapping under all 
conditions of light or position—for the least shade 
or a haze over the sun—you get no picture. You hope, 
trust to luck. You develop and get—disappointment. 





That’s what you get endeavoring to get a wild turkey 
After all, my success 


to stand up and look pleasant. 





WHEN THE SHUTTER SNAPPED. 


IS quite satisfactory. I have examples of the grandest 
old gobblers on this continent, varying in number from 
a single individual to bands of three to ten—all that 
could be crowded on to a 4x5 plate. 

Ilow I did this is almost a marvel, even to myself; 
having nothing to levei, range or sight by except the 
eye, and corners of the camera as guides, as finders 
are out of the question, yet surely they are secured on 
the plates in every instance as faithfully as if operat- 
ing in a studio, as evidenced by the accompanying 
illustrations; but you will bear in mind, brother, it 
took me three months the first season and six months 
each of the next two seasons to accomplish it, and 
that, too, in unremitted daily work, in rain, storm, 
sleet, snow or hot, baking sun. 

My second year’s efforts lay in the hammocks ad- 
jacent to the swamps of the Bigbee River mentioned, 
once historic hunting and battle grounds of the Creek, 
Seminole and Choctaw Indians; the finest and richest 





THE 


EVENING MEAL. 
hunting lands the sun shines upon. Even now many 
a noble galipavo forages in freedom amid its prim 
val luxuriance and splendid woodlands, fattening upon 
its plethora of beech nuts, acorns, gum seed and other 
iood. 

In those, my own native haunts, I felt assured, the 
best specimens of the turkey tribe would be found, be- 
ing familiar with every habitat, hence the quest, which 
began in November, lasting into the following May. 

After much research a band of magnificent old 
males was located, their daily trend and haunts fig- 
ured out, the work of getting near enough to secure 
good plumage. detail contemplated a place that ap- 
peared one of frequent resort was discovered, when 
they assembled to scratch up the dry leaves in search 
of food. Here I resolved to watch, stalk and call, 
but as yet had seen none of them, but their number 
and age was clearly indicated by tracks crossing old 
forest roads, in which manner a half dozen or more 
were estimated. One day, while lying in wait, I saw 
them approaching, feeding slowly along as if time 
was of no consequence to them. 


t 


Now, they must come very near, lest the images be 
too small to obtain the sufficient definition—say. 10 to 
15 feet. -Meantime, the camera rested upon an old 
log masked with leaves and débris. At length, how 
ever, they came right along unsuspecting the fiend 
lurking behind that charred and blackened log, or the 
mask of brush heaped upon it, so intent were they 
gathering their evening repast. Such a sight would 
thrill the most callous. 

The mob consisted of nine old bearded and spurred 
patriarchs, with wrinkled necks, black satin breasts 
and gorgeous, bronze plumage, reflecting an hundred 


] 


evanescent colors in’ the bright sunlight It ws 
worth a thousand miles oi carfare to have seen the 
sublime spectacle, and what a pity that only the black 
and white half-tones can be reproduced, leaving those 
matchless metallic reflections to waste in the desert 


air! When in twenty paces of my hiding they began 
to veer to one side, but a low note from my caller 
caused them to turn and drift within 19 or 20 feet, 


when the exposure was made. On the photo, “Even- 
ing Meal,” only four of the old birds are secured on 
the 4x5 plate—and snapshot work at that, for the 
least attempt at time, being unavailable on these sen- 
sitive and nervous creatures. The first click of the 
shutter all are gone. 

The metallic click of the camera or cocking of a 
guit has a significance alarming to all wild animals, 
but with the turkey, unless the cause is seen, fear is 
soon over and they will return and renew the feast 
as if nothing happened, sound alone seldom disturb- 


ing them, but a sight of the human enemy is all suff- 
cient to clear the premises of their company for that 
day at least—no argument will stop them. 

In “At Sunrise’ we have a splendid portrait, not 
only of the picturesque attitude of the subjects, but 
also of the yellow pine forest landscape as well. This 
was snapped as the sun had lifted above a nearby hill 
and shone in splendor over the surrounding wood- 
lands and the feeding birds, consisting of one old 
gobbler and two yearlings that sport no beards as yet. 

The shade being on the wrong side of the latter to 
get plumage definitions, the button was pressed just 
as the old bird raised his fine head to scan for danger. 
and when the shutter clicked a loud put! put!! put!!! 
brought the others to attention—when all _ three 
“caput et auribus erectus in swampo,” made a _ sub- 
lime spectacle, and had another plate been available 
what a grand picture could have been secured, but 
their suspicions aroused, there was no time for specu- 
lation, and “exeunt omnes” was the finale. 

[The photograph of the crippled gobbler unfortunately 
proved to be unadapted to reproduction. } 


Maine Guides. 


While somewhat slow in the matter, yet “better late 
than never.” Allow me to congratulate you on your edi 
terial entitled, “Maine Guides,” in Forest AND STREAM, 
issue of Dec. 6. It describes present existing conditions 
among the Maine guides (as I found them) to a dot. 
There is a growing tendency among guides to strictly 
observe the law, and to encourage sportsmen to do so. 

On no one point does your argument state facts more 


truly than in respect to crowds of Western visitors 


flocking to the woods of Maine, who deplete the “gamé 





COME TO ATTENTION. 


ind fish resources” without giving in exchange an 
“equivalent” other than the wages of a single guide toa 
crowd, which, of course, is not an “equivalent.” I heard, 
the past fall, a great deal of complaint on this score. And 
the guides claim that these Western crowds kill more 
game than other sportsmen, for they are expert hunters. 

There was considerable discussion among the guides 
whom I happened to meet, in favor of increasing their 
charge for hire from $3 to $5 per day; and of requiring 
not less than one guide to three sportsmen—in fact, of 
forming a guides’ union. Good wages should be paid to 
guides the same as to other people, but only in proportion 
to the services rendered. Should their union 
materialize it would far better stand on the rock of game 
protection, than on the flimsy foundation of a minimum 
Or maximum wage scale. Guides are very much the same 
as other people, some are worth in hire $5 per day, some 
$3 per day, and others come high at 30 cents. No, guides, 
leave out a fixed rate for your hire and stand on your 


value of 





AT SUNRISE. 


own individuality ! 


Do not allow the unworthy to “hold 
up the worthy!” A rule of not less than one guide 19 
ihree sportsmen, should receive support and 
encouragement from all sportsmen worthy of the name. 

A minimum wage of $5 per day for Maine guide hire, 
would drive thousands of annual visitors out of the 
Maine woods into the woods of New Brunswick. The 
difference between the Maine and New Brunswick price 
for guide hire, would more than pay the shooting license 
of New Brunswick, and take one to fields which he skips 


however, 


now as a matter of economy 


Skipping from one subject to another, I wish to in- 
dorse Mr. Jos. Shurter’s argument when he says that 
“bullets fired from high-power rifles are sure to be 
stopped by natural obstructions before they have exceeded 
the range of black powder rifles.” This, of course, applies 
to shooting deer in thick woods. To the doubting ones 
i would say, just try it and be converted. I have ex- 
rerimented, out of curiosity, where I knew it was per- 
fectly safe to do so, and am surprised to find how quickly 
a bullet will “fetch up” against some “natural obstruc- 
tion,” when fired in thick woods. WiiiiaM H., Avis, 
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“‘When the Long Shadows Fall.” 


At dusky eve, when the long shadows fall, 
And the last sunlight lingers on the wall, 
My book laid down, I light my pipe, and dream 
Of long past hours in forest and by stream. 


Once more I saunter up the woodland way, 
To seek the sweetest, brightest flowers of May, 
And gather clusters of its fragrant sheaves, 
Hiding their buds beneath the withered leaves. 


Again I loiter by the mountain brook, 
Tempting the wary trout from shady nook, 
Or cast the fly on lake or river fair, 

To rouse some giant from his stony lair. 


In summer’s heat I seek the forest’s shade, 

And on some mossy stone supinely laid, 

With limbs at rest, and mind at perfect ease, 

Watch the stray sunbeams flickering through the trees. 


I see the grouse burst forth with thundering wings, 
I hear the woodcock’s whistle as he springs 

From alder covert near some marshy rill, 

Or scattered birches on the sunny hill. 


I hear the nutshells pattering as they fall— 
Some squirrel feeding in his leafy hall— __ 
And joining in his feast with right good will, 
The beech and chestnuts soon my pockets fill. 


From dewy spring to autumn’s golden haze, 
Float back the visions of departed days, 
Forming bright pictures to the mental eye, 
Of stream and forest in the hours gone by. 


So may it be, when life’s last shadows fall, 
And quietly I wait the final call, 
May pleasant memories cheer the parting day, 
And light the path along the untrodden way. 
Von W. 


Dec, 12 





The Wolfitat the Door. 


BY FRANCIS MOONAN. 


fur three friends had eaten their Christmas dinner 
after the time-honored custom and returned to the bar- 
room. , 

Jake Kiimmelwasser, the inn-keeper, looked decidedly 
more pursy than he had a year ago, but evidently was 
still well content with himself and the world. 

Wirt Zaender, the silent philosopher and hugger of 
hot stoves, had more the appearance of a clothes peg, or 
lay figure, whilst his complexion had deepened its resem- 
blance to a dried tobocca leaf. 

Only Tim Mulcahy, the sportsman—the braver of wind 
and tain and frost and snow—appeared wholly un- 
changed. Like a well set frame was his square muscular 
hody, and his cheek had the tone of a rosy russet apple 
Despite his fifty years he might easily have passed for 
forty. J 

Everything about the bar-room wore its accustomed air 
of order and neatness and homely comfort. The canary 
had ceased to sing, but the kettle on the stove had taken 
upshis lay after its own soothing fashion. Outside the 
winter wind blew searchingly about the eaves, or occa- 
ionally indulged in a fit of bluster which caused the win- 
dows to rattle 

“Vell, gentlemens,” said Jake, “vat you tink?” 

This remark was intended less as a question than asa 
comment on the situation of things in general. 

ST think,” said ‘Tim, “that we’re three lucky min. How 
inany poor craytures has to dine on sinkers and coffee, 
or.maybe go hungry this blessed evenin’.” 


“Va, ya,” sighed Jake, “der volf at many a door alretty 
+ of? ji 
is! 

“The wolf at the dure—the wolf at the dure!” took 
up ‘Tim. “Ay, ay, T remimber—I remimber.” 


' For a. while he leaned against the bar reflectively and 
ihen rousing himself, exclaimed: 

“Come, boys, sit down and I'll tell yez a story.” 

When the three friends had taken their seats around 
the stove Tim spoke as follows: 

“There isn’t many things I haven’t turned me hand to 
since -I came to this counthry. I’ve carried the hod, I’ve 
driven a hearse, I’ve struck for a blacksmith, I’ve held a 
candle for a plumber, I’ve laid ties on a railroad, I’ve 
cooked on a canal boat, I’ve hoed corn, I’ve washed dishes 
in a restaurant, [I've blasted rocks in a quarry, I’ve cut 
ice, I’ve shoveled coal, I’ve run a razzle dazzle and I’ve 
hossed wild bastes ,in a menagerie. 

*There’s one other thing I did that ought to have made 
me a millionaire, but it didn’t, and that is I dug for goold. 


Yez mind Casey—him that caught the wild cat. Well, 
years ago Casey ind me was out in Colorado workin’ in 
the mines. Afther me experiences there if I iver find 


meself in Roosia I'll keep out of Sibayria—that’s all. 

“Well. one evenin’ Casey and me was down at the 
‘Rattlers’ Din, which was the name of a saloon run by 
a man by the name of Brimstone, or Ould Bill Blazes, 
2s we ciled him. He had the place all fixed up with 

tilesnakes that he claimed to have killed. We used to 
say he kept thim on tap for his impty bottles. Well, sir, 
on the evenin’ | spake of everything was unus‘ally quiet. 
Instead of a rattlin’ of dice and a cussin’ and a-swearin’ 
there was Ould Bill Blazes dozin’ in an arum chair and 
me sittin’ at a table readin’ a paper and Casey amusin’ 
himself with the dice at the bar. I don’t know why it 
was, or at laste forget. At all ivints it was only the calm 
hefore the storm 

“I was beginnin’ to get a little drowsy meself listenin’ 
to the snorin’ of Ould Bill whin the dure opened and in 
walks a man by the name of Sour Mash Sam—a big, raw- 
bored man, with long hair and a skin on him like an alli- 
gator. He was supposed to have been a horse thief or 
something of that kind and was gin’rally looked on as 
» dengerous man. I bid him the time of the evenin’ and 
he just nodded ard walks up to Casey. 

“*Good evenin’, stranger,’ says he, ‘have a throw for 
drinks.” 





“Casey hesitated a minute and then said, ‘I don’t mind.’ 
“*You throw first,’ says Sour Mash Sam. 
“So Casey began to throw and threw 37. 
“*Reckon I'll bate that,’ says Sour Mash, takin’ the 
dice. 


. “*Ha!l’ he cried afther makin’ the first throw, ‘four and 
five is eleven and three is seventeen.’ 

“*Hould on!’ cried Casey, ‘that’s not the way to count.’ 

“Whin I heard Casey say this I cocked me ears, for I 
smelt trouble at once. Now Casey in thim days was a 
quiet unasshumin’ young man—just the sort of one you’d 
think you’d be safe in bluffin’, but there’s where you'd 
make the mistake. ‘ 

“*That’s not the way to count—eh?’ says Sour Mash, 
glarin’ at Casey. ‘Wal, that’s the way / count.’ 

“Well, thin, me man,’ says Casey, ‘you’d betther go 
back to school.’ 

“At this Sour Mash let fly a volley of oaths and wanted 
to know if ‘a green galoot’ like Casey preshumed to tell 
him to go back to school. 

‘*You’re a green galoot, ain’t you?’ says he. 

‘Well,’ says Casey, ‘| may be green but I ain’t black.’ 

“There was a silence of a minute or two, while you 
could see Sour Mash’s mouth workin’. Thin with a roar 
like a bull he made a dive for his gun, but Casey was too 
quick for him and had him round the body, pinnin’ his 
arums to his sides. I seen it was me turn to lind a hand 
now, so I got up and wrinched the weapon away from 
Sour Mash. Casey thin squared off and let fly with his 
right and sint the bully sprawlin’ on the flure. 

“Tf you won't go back to school I'll tache you a lesson 
anyway,’ says he. 

“*That’ll do, Casey,’ says I, ‘and now come home.’ 

“At the dure | turned about and says to Sour Mash, 
who was gettin’ up from the flure rubbin’ the back of 
his head and lookin’ cowed as a sick calf: “You can have 
your gun back, me man, whin you learn to be good!’ 

“Casey and me trudged home to our shanty in silence. 
Once there, howiver, I took Casey by the hand and shook 
it. 


‘Casey,’ says I, ‘you’re a man. But you’ve upset our 
hopes of becomin’ millionaires. We've got to clear away 
from this at once. I hate turnin’ me back on an inimy,’ 
says I, ‘but whin an inimy is a common murderer there’s 
no help for it. If we stay here our lives isn’t worth 
twinty-four hours’ purchase.’ 

“Casey agreed with me sadly, so we set about gettin’ 
ready to start. We got our few spare duds and a couple 
of blankets together and tied thim up in bundles; thin 
stuffed some bacon and hard tack, with a few cookin’ 
utinsils, into the bundles and flung thim over our shoul- 
ders. We took a last look around the shanty, wished it 
ajew and thin struck for the thrail. 

“It was late in the fall and the moon was shinin’ like 
an electhric lamp. So along we pegged at a good rate, 
not sorry to be cuttin’ loose from our way of life, though 
wishin’ we were loaded with goold instead of ould duds. 
\fther we'd covered five or six miles, we began to feel a 
hit tired, for the thrail was rough, and we decided to go 
into camp for the night. There was a belt of pines to our 
right, and we inthered this and selected a spot. In a 
little while we had a fire lit, cooked some bacon and made 
our supper; thin wrappin’ ourselves in our blankets were 
soon fast asleep. 

“IT awoke towards mornin’ with the soughin’ of the 
pines. The moon was gone down and it was dark as 
pitch and much coulder. A change in the weather, thinks 
1; the Lord grant it don’t come on to snow! 

“T roused Casey and we had a bite of breakfast and as 
soon as it was light enough to see we shouldered our 
packs and started on our way once more. 

“Now the station, as I’d often heard, was about thirty 
miles distant from the mines, so with fair weather and 
no mishaps we didn’t doubt that we’d be able to make 
it before nightfall. But the looks of the weather filled 
me with unaisiness. It was leaden and glowerin’ with a 
low wind moanin’ across the mountains. I said nothing, 
howiver, only kept urgin’ Casey to quicken his pace. 
Along towards noon I could hould me thoughts no longer, 
so I says: 

“*Casey, I’d give the biggest nugget I iver seen mined 
to feel just one drop of rain.’ 

“*How much would you give,’ says the poor innocent, 
‘to see a flake of snow, for there’s one?’ 

“IT started like a man at the sight of a ghost. 

““Casey,’ says I, ‘God help us if the thrail should get 
covered up!’ 

“With that, in a sort of panic, I started on a run and 
called'on Casey to follow me. But runnin’ over a rough 
thrail is no aisy matther and we were soon winded. But 
the minute we got our breath off we started again and 
kept this up for a couple of hours. Manewhile the snow 
was fallin’ fast, coverin’ up the thrail, so that we could 
hardly see it. I prayed to God that we might fall in 
with some one who knew the counthry, but niver a soul 
did we lay eyes on. Pantin’ and perspirin’ we struggled 
along, keepin’ the thrail to the best of our judgment, 
whin suddenly we had to pull up for fear of fallin’ into 
a chasm. 


“*Casey,’ says I, ‘we’re off the thrail. 
thracks for your life, man!’ 

“For a while we were able to see our thracks, but the 
snow continuin’ to come down like a blanket they grew 
fainter and fainter and fin’lly disappeared altogether. 


Back on your 


Me heart sank within me like lead and I felt like 
throwin’ meself down on me face in the snow. Oh, but 
it’s a terrible feelin’ to be lost in the wilderness. Whin 


I was a boy at school I remimber readin’ a poem about 
a sailor that was cast away all by himself. 


**Alone, alone, all, all alone— 
Alone on a wide, wide say!’ 


“That’s how you feel, and for the moment I forgot [ 
had Casey with me. 

“*What’s the matther, Tim?’ says he, seein’ me stand- 
in’ there as if I’d been turned into a stone. 

“Casey,” says I, thryin’ to conthrol meself, ‘we’re lost— 
that’s what’s the matther, me poor frind!’ 

“*We'’re lost!’ he cried in a wild, frightened voice; 
‘oh, my God, Tim! and I’m the cause of it. Forgive me, 
won't you?’ And he grabbed hould of me hand. 

““Casey,’ says I, ‘I have nothing to forgive and you 
don’t act like the conqueror of Sour Mash Sam. We're 
lost, ‘tis thrue, but we may find ourselves again. 


‘God directed me and returned to camp. 





Sthranger thimgs have happened. Now, the first thing to 
be done is to get our bearin’s, if we can, so if you plaze 
1’ll make a few observations.’ 

“I knew something of woodcraft and began to examine 
the thrunks of the trees and the growth about thim, but 
couldn’t make much of it. Thin I climbed to the top of a 
tall pine and viewed the counthry all ’round, but couldn’t 


. see the laste sign of a habitation, or anything to guide 


me. So I climbed down and tould Casey that so far luck 
seemed against us, but it might turn. 

“On a bould vinture, thin, we struck out a line through 
the openest part of the mountains. We kept on this tll 
it was near nightfall, whin once more we had our path 
cut off by a chasm. 

“It was still snowin’, but lighter. We got into the woods 
and prepared to spind the night with heavyhearts. We 
lit a fire in the lea of a big rock and cooked our bacon, 
but though we hadn’t ate anything since mornin’, nayther 
of us was hungry, bein’ too anxious, faith. But we were 
like to be hungry enough before long, with nothing but 
wind, maybe, to fill up on. 

“Whin we'd done atin’, we cut some spruce boughs, 
shook the snow off thim and spread thim about the fire 
to sleep on. Thin we sat down and lit our pipes. 

“By this time the snow had stopped fallin’ but it blew up 
piercin’ could, so that we had to wrap our blankets about 
us. There we sat like a pair of red min by the flickerin’ 
camp fire, and just about as churful and talkative. The 
dead laves rustled around us in the chilly blasts and the 
pines whispered and sighed like so many sperrits above 
our heads. 

“I’m thinkin’, Casey,’ says I, ‘that this sort of a life 
would make an Injun of me before long.’ 

“Casey didn’t answer, but heaved a sigh, poor man. 
By and bye, seein’ that it was no use attimptin’ conver- 
sation, I says: 

“*T guess I'll go to bed and lave you to look afther the 
fire till midnight; thin I’ll keep the second watch till 
mornin’.’ 

“I was afraid if I let Casey go to sleep first that I 
couldn’t trust him to stay awake in the early hours, 
which was the time the fire would be most needed. 

“*Where’s that chambermaid with the warmin’ pan?’ 
says I. ‘Well, here goes. Good night, Casey—and mind 
you don’t nod and let the fire go out.’ 

“*No fear,’ says Casey, as he put on more wood. 

“With a log under me head and me feet to the blaze I 
wrapped me blanket close about me and closed me eyes. 
But though I was tired I was so anxious I couldn’t sleep. 
What was to become of us with only another day’s 
rations—half rations at that—and no firearms, or laste- 
wise only a little six-shooter? I lay ponderin’ this ques- 
tion with eyes half closed till long into the night. I 
could see Casey sittin’ by the fire a picture of melancholy, 
with head thrun’ forrard on his breast and hands hangin’ 
by his sides, but rousjin’ himself now and thin to keep the 
fire alive. The wind wint down and everything became 
still as death. All of a sudden out of the blackness of 
the forest there rose a horrid panjemonium as if all the 
divils had been let loose and thin something flopped down 
near the fire and was away in a minute, silent as a spook. 

“Casey jumped up with a shout and thin fell a thrim- 
blin’ like a lafe. I tell yez I was scared meself, but only 
for the minute or till I opened me eyes; then I knew it 
was only a big horned owl objectin’ to our fire. 

“I began laughin’ at Casey, and hearin’ me he took 
courage and cries: 

“*My God, Tim, what was that?’ 

“I explained the situation to him and thin lay down 
again, and do yez know that afther this my thoughts bein’ 
disthracted I fell sound, asleep. 

“I woke with the could and seen the fire gone out and 
Casey doubled up, snorin’ like a bagpipes. I was goin’ 
to rouse him up and coort-martial him, but no, says I, 
the poor crayture needs all the sleep he can get; I'll take 
him to task in the mornin’. 

“I built up the fire again and set it agoin’, and thin as 
I sat ponderin’ an idea came to me. Now in me young 
days I sarved a year before the mast and knew something 
of the stars, and my idea was that if I could locate the 
north star I’d be able to lay a coorse for the mornin’. I 
looked up at the sky and seen that the clouds were all 
cleared away and the stars shinin’ bright. So I crept out 
of the forest and made me observations and found that 
we'd been thravelin’ due north instead of south, which 
shows how one gets twisted up in the wilderness. Well, 
I laid out our coorse for the mornin,’ feelin’ that it was 
I found Casey 
still snorin’ away and I let him snore till it was just day- 
light; thin I shook him and he woke with a start. 

““Casey,’ says J, ‘I must complimint you on bein’ such 
a wide-awake watch.’ 

“*Sure, Tim,’ says he, ‘I didn’t intind it, but the sleep 
stole on me.’ 

“I believed him and forgave him. ‘But,’ says I, ‘we’re 
on a perilous voyage, me man, and we've got to steady 
our helm and keep a sharp look out.’ 

“We ate a little hard-tack, savin’ the bacon for dinner, 
weighed anchor and lay to our coorse. We met with 
nothing but head winds and cross says and had to tack 
twinty times before noon and thin we didn’t seem much 
advanced. In the afthernoon we made a little betther 
way and thought that maybe we might fetch up in some 
port, but the night found us still tossin’ on the high says. 

“Well, to drop me nautical lingo we wint into camp in 
the head of a rocky defile. The weather continued clear 
but could as death. We made a fire, fixed things as com- 
fortable as we could and thin the question was whether 
we should fry all our bacon. 

“*Fry it all!” says I; ‘no use makin’ two bites of a 
cherry.’ 

“That night I kept the first watch. All was quiet till 
about midnight, whin what should I hear but the barkin’ 
of wolves in the distance! It made me blood run could. 
1 didn’t wake Casey till on towards mornin’ and I said 
nothing about the wolves. 

“*Ain’t you goin’ to lie down?’ says he. 

“*No,’ says I, ‘I’m not sleepy.’ 

“*Nor hungry, maybe,’ says he, by way of a joke. 

“‘Nor hungry,’ says I 

“*Thin,’ says he, ‘there’s something wrong. Tim, you 
ain’t goin’ to give up?’ 

“The words stung me and I jumped to me feet. 

“‘Whin Tim Mulcahy gives up,’ says I, shakin’ me first, 
‘St. Pether or the divil will have him by the hand!’ 
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“*That’s good,’ says Casey. ‘Faith, you rouse me cour- 
age, Tim. But see, there’s the dawn.’ 

“*Sure enough,’ says I. ‘Lord! how strange it looks!’ 

“Whin we haven’t slept we look at the world with dif- 
ferent eyes. Ay, ay, so we do. 

“T will pass over two days that followed this, whin we 
wandered about God knows where, starvin’ and miserable. 
How we survived I don’t know, but I suppose the youth 
that was in us kept us alive. I don’t want to dwell on 
thim days and nights, so I will pass thim over and come 
to the third day. 

“It was evenin’ and we were thryin’ as a last chance to 
make our way to a spur of the mountains’ that com- 
manded an extinsive view. 
were hunters’ camps scatthered about and I knew that 
our only hope now was to discover one of thim. But 
I feared we'd niver get there in time to see smoke, if 
by chance there was any to be seen. It was beginnin’ 
to grow dusk, and we were crossin’ a sort of clearin’ 
more like two specthres than live min. Casey was 
ahead of me, for he was the waker of the two, and I 
wanted to encourage him by makin’ him think he was 
walkin’ me down. For a minute I stopped to take breath 
and look back. Something caught me eye that sint a 
could shiver down me spine. It was a mere shadow as I 
may say flittin’ across the clearin’ into the black belt of 
the pines. A’most before I could realize it, it was gone. 
I hoped it was nothing but the vapors in me head risin’ 
from me impty stomach, and yet I feared—oh, how I 
feared! But, however, I said nothing and wint on afther 
Casey. I didn’t want to look back again, but prisently 
something seemed to magnetize me from behind and I 
turned round. As I looked me heart gave a bound and 
thin seemed to stop. A hundred feet away right on our 
thracks was a big gray wolf! Seein’ me stop he stopped 
too and cocked his ears, thin disappeared like a shadow as 
before. 

“The perspiration broke out all over me and I had a 
feelin’ of sickness as if I was goin’ to vomit, savin’ your 
prisence. 

“What's the matther, Tim?’ says Casey, turnin’ round, 
‘for he missed me footsteps behind him. ‘Ain’t you feelin’ 
well ?’ 

*‘Oh, a little passin’ wakeness,’ says I. 
in a minute.’ 

“Casey limped back to me. 

“*Come lane on me,’ says the poor soul. 
along.’ 

“By the powers, gintlemin, if this speech of Casey’s 
didn’t make me as brave as a lion and I felt as if I’d en- 
counther a whole pack of wolves to save that poor unsel- 
fish frind. 

“On Casey!’ says I. ‘If there’s any lanin’ to be done 
it won’t be done by Timothy Mulcahy! All the same, 
says I, takin’ his hand, ‘thank you kindly, Dan, for your 
offer.’ 

“We hadn’t gone more than a hundred yards whin we 
got to the ind of the clearin’ and thin what should we 
spy but a little log cabin. It was like the sight of a 
plank to a drownin’ man. 

“*Casey,’ says I, ‘the luck begins to turn.’ ; . 

“We inthered the cabin and found it spread with pine 
needles and mountain grass, comfortable as a parlor. In 
one corner was a place for a fire. The dure was sthrong 
and swung on two hinges. I looked about to see if by 
chance there was any remains of ould hide or ould bones 
or anything to make a supper on, but nary a thing could 
I see. Well, says I to meself, if we’ve got to give out 
to night at laste the wolves won’t ate us. ; ; 

“No sooner had I said this than I started with an idea 
that flashed through me mind. I was going to tell it to 
Casey, but the poor man was so done up that he’d gone 
right to sleep standin’ as he was, with his head up against 
the side of the cabin. I took him in me arums and laid 
him on the flure, thin wrapped his blanket about him and 
covered up his feet with the withered grass and left him 
to sleep—maybe for the last time. 

“As I said the dure was sthrong with an iron bolt and a 
wooden bar and if once closed a dozen wolves couldn't 
break it down. But I didn’t close it, but left it ajar, or 
about a foot open and thin took a sate behind it with me 
eyes to a chink. 

“Night was fallin’ fast, but there was a full moon, and 
afther it was dark it was brighter than it was before.* 
‘\he hours slipped by and there I sat with me eyes to the 
chink in a state of horrible suspinse. For the time bein’, 
howiver, the hunger had stopped gnawin’ me vitals. 
Casey slept without a move or a sound, so that you'd 
think he was dead. Once I took alarum at his bein’ so 
quiet and crept over and put me hand on his chest. It 
was heavin’, though with me ear a’most down to his 
mouth I could scarcely hear him brathe. But he was 
alive and that satisfied me, so I crept back to me place 
by the dure. , 

“Everything remained quiet till about the middle of the 
night, as I judge—the moonlight stramin’ down on the 
white snow and the pines all standin’ up black against 
the sky. Once or twice I heard an owl whinnyin’ like a 
horse (Ugh! ’tis the sthrange church-yard birrd!) but 
that was all. But about the hour mintioned, I gave a sud- 
den start and me flesh all crept on me bones, for there 
was that shadow on the snow again! I grabbed me jack- 
knife that I had open by my side and waited, with me 
eves glued to the chink. 

“For a whole hour the shadow—for it scarce seemed 
more—came and wint, but always nearer and nearer. At 
last it came within a few yards of the dure and sniffed, 
but on a suddin darted back and wint prowlin’ round in 
the rear. I heard it sniffin’ through the logs—oh! how 
me heart bate!—and thin retratin’ once more. For half 
an hour maybe—sure it seemed half a cintury—I seen 
nor heard no more of it, whin without warnin’ there 
was the shadow before the door again. This time it 
came right up under me nose and listened. I held me 
breath. The next minute the wolf had his head in 
through the openin’ and sniffed. Quick as a flash I 
jammed the dure to and had him by the neck. He made 
a hijous outery, but I quickly silenced him with me knife. 

“I was thrimblin’ like an aspen lafe whin I turned 
round to see if Casey was awake. But he was sleepin’ as 
pacefully as if nothing had happened. 


‘T’ll be all right 


‘Tll help you 





*It is to be feared that this exquisite Irish bull was lost on 
Tim's audience. 
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I’d often heard that there’ 


“‘So much the betther, says I; 
prise.’ ; 

“I set to work at once and skinned the wolf. This done, 
I lit a fire and thin, gintlemin—well, yez may be squamish 
and I don’t want to spoil your digestion on this evenin’ 
above all, so I won’t inther into details. 

“The next day, afther a fine sleep, we made the spur 
of the mountains, and luck bein’ on the turn, as yez 
know, we didn’t cast our eyes about in vain. Less than a 
mile away we seen a thin column of smoke risin’ through 
the trees in the mornin’ air. We made for that and 
found a couple of hunters who took us in and thrated us 
like hunters—I need say no more. In twinty-four hours 
we were ourselves again and thin we were sint to our 
destination with a guide. And, in troth, whin it was 
all over I thought it was only a dhrame, but bad cess to 
me if it ain’t the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth.” 


“Let us for the notary publics send!” said Jake, the 
scoffer. 


Wirt Zaender was so much awed that he didn’t even 
smile. 


Rainy, Chasel of the Robber Crab. 


CHRISTMAS only a week off, at the end of a wet fort- 


Til give him a sur- 





night still raining cats and dogs, and Talolo felt himself 


up against a proposition. 

it wasn’t so much the weather, though even Samoans 
do not find unalloyed enjoyment in their rainy season 
from November to March when it rains all the time, and 
frequently more so. The rain beats on their bare backs 
like so much small shot thrown in unremitting handfuls, 
and they say it stings. It messes up their hair as well 
and drapes their scanty garments about them as so much 
wet rag. The rainy season is the hot season as well, a 
combination of tropical misery to which no mere words 
can begin to do justice. 

But it wasn’t climate that was wearying Talolo’s soul, 
or the nearest Samoan equivalent to, or substitute for, 
that organ. When one is born to a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that supplies an annual rainfall of fifteen feet com- 
ing all in‘'a bunch and runs the thermometer close to a 
hundred at the same time, there comes a certain sense of 
resignation which, after all, is the best any one can do 
about any weather. It was Christmas that was worrying 
the lad, Christmas and his “mea alofa,” his loving things 
as the islanders say, the love proving uniformly a mer- 
cenary sort of emotion in which a little gift is to elicit a 
much larger one. Talolo was by no means fretting about 
what he was going to give me. That was easy in his 
simple savage state and I already knew what it was to be. 
He had taken the pains to tell Tonga so that the knowl- 
edge might come to me indirectly and govern me in set- 
tling upon my “mea alofa” to him. He had already ran- 
sacked the simple treasures of Salatemu, his mother at 
that particular time of the current series, had laid pur- 
loining hands on two baskets woven of gaudily dyed fibre, 
together with a large sleeping mat. He had asked Tonga 
if she did not think that in return for his doing so much 
for me I must make a really princely return, perhaps even 
the “shoot gun.” Poor boy, he was always hoping against 
hope for that regular companion of our excursions into 
the deeper jungle. He knew that the Consulate was a 
place at which laws were made for Samoa and it was 
beyond his power to comprehend why that did not give 
the same right to break laws, in particular that which 
forbade the sale or gift of arms-and ammunition to 
Samoans. So far as 1 was concerned Christmas involved 
for him neither cost nor worry. 

But there were others. Those others were of his own 
race and quite up to all his little games and devious wiles. 
A small gift to me might win a rich return because I was 
a Papalangi, one of those innocent foreigners who were 
ever such easy marks for Samoan craft. But with his 
own he knew that the presents that should come to him 
would depend entirely on the scope and magnitude of his 
love to the giver as measured by the gifts he himself 
gave. The proposition that confronted him was money 
to enable him to go to the traders around the Matautu 
corner and down in Apia; and money was hard to get. 
Early in our acquaintance we had settled on the gift that 
I was unfailingly to render as the offering on the sacred 
altar of friendship, a tin of salmon or corned beef and 
four hardtack to be eaten on or off the premises. But 
money—well, when Talolo got money from me it was in 
return for real service rendered. A sixpence was not 
difficult to get, that meant only the fetching in of another 
bunch of bananas to hang mellowing on the veranda. 
But in the holiday emergency what was a sixpence? No 
less than a dollar would carry through his Christmas 
present making on the scale that befitted the son of the 
chief of Vaiala and particularly one so close to the ad- 
ministration as Talolo boasted himself to be. But the lad 
had early learned the lesson that it is not always so easy 
to get a dollar; so far as I was concerned he knew it 
was not to be had for the mere asking. 

All these facts came out when Talolo paid me a call 
in a pouring rain when Christmas was right upon him 
and that dollar still far out of reach. 

Now, in Samoa when it rains it rains. It surely was 
out there that they concocted the proverb about its never 
raining, but it pours. From so many directions did the 
rain come at once that there was not a dry spot on the 
veranda, and we were driven into the stuffy interior of 
the house with every door and window shut and caulked 
tight. The walls and windows were tearful with the 
drops of condensing humidity. One could actually see 
the blue mould grow on the leather of shoes and belts 
and the mildew spotting the linen of our duck garments. 

Out of the storm into the merely soggy dampness of 
the interior enter Talolo, shining with the rain, clothed 
in clammy rags, bonneted with a close-fitting cap made of 
banana leaf twisted up to keep his hair dry, vainly strug- 
gling in the fierce blast of the hot. north wind to make 
banana leaf serve the purpose of an umbrella. Over all 
was an air of the most ponderable gloom, a misery that 
oozed from every pore. He was quite too wet to be al- 
lowed to bring his melancholy inside the house and he 
was promptly sent down to the cook house to put on a 
dry lavalava belonging to Tanoa and to get his rations. 
These details satisfactorily settled, Talolo was admitted 
to the house, clothed and dry but still gloomy. That 


looked bad, for a melancholy that could last though a 
mere trifle of between two or three pounds of solid 
nourishment had been consumed, argued a serious state 
of affairs for Talolo. The reason soon came to light 
as above set forth, Talolo must have a dollar, he was 
so completely in need of it that he would actually work 
for it. 

“Tama‘ita‘i e!” said the sorrowful Talolo when his tale 
of woe seemed to suggest to me no ray of hope gleaming 
with “le tala e tasi” or one dollar; “Tama‘ita’i e! Ta te 
tutulimanu !” 

“Tutulimanu!” ejaculated Tonga with fine scorn. “Pur- 
sue animals, indeed! I think so, you fool boy. What 
animals, think you, the Tama‘ita‘i will pursue in the Vai- 
palolo, the season of the rains on the coasts and the rains 
on the mountain backbone, the rains on Samoa ‘uma all- 
over always? Come now you great pursuer of animals, 
where are the lupe pigeons in the Vaipalolo? Are they 
here along the coast feeding on the berries or are they on 
the Tuasivi lean and hungry in the rain? Or when the 
blows from the north until great ships go to smash at 
their anchors in Apia think you that the Tama‘ita‘i has 
the powerful arm to fish for great fish with the rod that 
is in three pieces and has bird feathers on the hook and 
the noisy spool for its line?” 

This burst of eloquence checked Tanoa, who, at the 
first mention of hunting had started to get out the shot 
gun even though it had been carefully swathed in greasy 
rags to protect it from the dampness until some other 
day after the rains had gone away. ‘Tanoa was as faith- 
ful as could be, but his intelligence was not such as to 
startle. 

But Talolo bore the scolding with an aggrieved air. 
His rank was not quite high enough for him to venture 
ou answering Tonga back, yet it was not sufficiently re- 
moved below her position to preclude him from at least 
looking the things he might not speak. 

“True it is, Tama‘tita‘i, that the lupe are far away in 
the great swamp on top of the mountains and they are 
no longer good to eat. And when the rain is heavy on 
the waters you cannot fish after the way you fish, but 
only as the Samoan women fish, by-wading in the water 
with their nets. But on the back of the island there is a 
cave that they say is filled with birds that live in the 
darkness and only fly out for food. You might take fire 
sticks and shoot them and thereby I might get the dollar 
for my Christmas gifts.” 

“Still you are a fool boy,” exclaimed Tonga. “How 
shall the Tama‘ita‘i cross over the mountains to Falealili 
in the rains when scarcely will a Samoan venture on the 
Ala Sopo road? ‘And besides, those birds that you know 
nothing of are little swallows not fit to eat, and you need 
not shoot them, you can kill them by the hundred with 
a switch.” 

“It is all true,” said Tanoa, “in the Vaipalolo there is 
no animal to pursue nor fish to take, the only thing is the 
rcbber crab.” 

Talolo was quick to see his opportunity. “Tama‘ita‘i, 
will you give me the dollar if I take you to hunt the 
Uu, the crab that steals our cocoanuts ?” 

_No less prompt was Tonga in deprecating the sugges- 
tion with an angry glance at Tanoa for making it. “You 
must not go to hunt the Uu,” she said. “If it should 
fall on your head it would kill you dead extremely. If 
it should hit you with its claw it would break your leg. 
Such hunting is only for strong Samoan men, it is not for 
a lady. Besides, you will get very wet in the rain.” 

And Tanoa tried to square himself with Tonga for the 
unfortunate suggestion. “It is not well to pursue the 
Uu,” he said, “for it can only be done at night and then 
the aitu are in the bush and it is not well to have the 
aitu hurt you, for then you die and perhaps wander a 
weary road.” 

Waving aside this domestic opposition, to which I was 
well accustomed, I asked Talolo if for the dollar he so 
much wanted he would undertake to bring me face to 
face with the robber crab, ghost or no ghost. He ac- 
cepted gleefully, only asking for delay sufficient to enable 
him to learn from old Lauta when the moon would be 
right for the capture of the giant crab. It might prove 
an interesting branch of astronomy for somebody to 
study out the connection of the moon with the affairs of 
Samoa. My experience has been that everything I wished 
to do in the forest or along the streams had to be regu- 
lated by some sort of lunar calendar, of which only the 
very old men, such as Lauta in particular, were fully in- 
formed and had to be consulted for some such fee as a 
box of matches or enough kerosene to fill their lamp. 

While Talolo is off in the rain consulting the elders as 
to what the moon says about the hunting ot robber crabs, 
one may try to form some estimate of whether Talolo 
was really a sports-boy or only a meat hunter. It must 
be confessed that when he went after game he deemed 
it absolutely essential that at the appropriate time he 
should be found with the goods on him. I can count up 
dozens of times when Talolo has led me to the killing of 
things for which I could make no sort of use, but which 
proved acceptaable to the housekeeping of Chief Patu 
and Salatemu and Talolo himself as a junior of that 
household. But that is, after all, a very narrow view to 
take of Talolo’s hunting. It soon broke upon me that 
Talolo’s sportsmanship was brought best into play before 
ever we started out on our many expeditions. Talolo was 
after better game than fur, fin or feather, and I was it. 
His skill in stalking me, the way he baited the ground to 
which I was to be led, his absolute ingenuity in devising 
the always changing lures—all these stamp Talolo as a 
clever sportsman. His unfailing cheerfulness when I 
broke away from his best laid schemes, his readiness in 
devising new attractions—all these things showed that he 
played the game for the pure sport of it. If I was his 
game at least I was appreciative of his skill. This is a 
season when one can say this sort of thing with all 
peace and good-will. Those who have become ac- 
quainted with other of my adventures with my happy 
little Samoan companion may have seen through his 
little game; this is said only by way of serving notice 
that I, too, was not unaware of the tricksome devices 
with which he made his own tiny profit while giving 
me such rich pleasure afield or afloat. 

After no long absence Talolo returned with a supply 
of information. Being as he thought on an official errand 
he had to be equipped with a raincoat and an umbrella, 
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and was accordingly proof against the weather, and on 
such a day there was no difficulty in finding all the old 
men sitting together and plotting rebellion or playing 
“svipu” or cassino, the one occupation being little more 
dangerous to the peace of the realm than the other. Ajl 
the ancients had told him that a Papalangi woman had 
always very absurd ideas, but that if she insisted on hunt 
ing the robber crab the proper time was “fanaeilele,” 
being the fourth night after the full of the moon. Sa- 
moa under the rain clouds had not caught a glimpse of 
the moon for nearly a month, but the almanac estab- 
lished the astronomical date of the full moon, and to 
falolo’s great glee it was found that that very night 
was “fanaeilele,” and, therefore, it was now or never 
for crab hunting. 

It was by no means the first that I had heard of the 
Robber Crab or the Purse Crab, as the beast is sometimes 
called. At the foot of many a cocoanut tree along the 
beach I had seen a hole about as large as a woodchuck 
burrow and presenting much the same appearance. These 
I had been told were the burrows of the robber crab, and 
that on general principles it would be just as well to leave 
them alone, for while the inmate was supposed to sleep 
by day and to confine his efforts to the might hours, still 
he might wake up if one should slip into such a burrow 
at any time. Just to test the facts in the case I jabbed 
a stout stick into one of these burrows and woke up the 
occupant. He was evidently annoyed at being aroused 
from his nap, for the stick was seized so roughly 
wrench the other end from my grasp and when, after a 
few minutes of mauling it, the stick was thrust out of the 
burrow the end of it was chewed to splinters. It was 
quite clear that this crab was no child’s play. 

Invisible by day the crab roams about at night and 
finds its food on the cocoanuts. If the supply of wind 
fall nuts is deficient (and in the neighborhood of Samoan 
houses every fallen nut is promptly picked up to be cut 
for copra or used in cooking), then the crab climbs the 
trees and wrenches the nuts trom their stalks and collects 
them from the ground afterward. One of the tourists, 
those who in a stay of six hours on the beach while the 
steamer rolls at anchor equip themselves to speak as one 
having authority on Samoan affairs, has gravely recorded 
an interesting addition to this observed fact. The gifted 
author goes on to say that if the fall from the top of the 
tree does not crack the nut open the sagacious animal 
seizes the nut in its claws, reascends “to a higher branch 
of the cocoanut tree” and drops the nut again, and rarely 
without success. The value of this statement in natural 
history will become promptly apparent to any person who 
will stop to recall that the cocoanut tree has no branches 
whatever, and that fruit and leaves all grow at the same 
level 

When the appointed time came that evening Talolo, as 
the master of the hunt, announced that he was ready to 
lead the forces on to do battle with the fierce robber 
crabs. The place where we were to hunt was in the un- 
occupied land of Taumeasina, just across the little river 
Fuesa on the eastern edge of Vaiala and between that 
stream and the Vailoa which separates it from Matafan- 
gatele. When Tonga heard this she promptly decided to 
forego the hunt for several very important reasons 
grounded upon the weather and the state of her health. 
‘These were merely pretexts, for I happened to know that 
‘Taumeasina was the chosen romping ground by nights 
for a swarm of aitu ghosts or demons of Tonga’s own 
family, and that she would rather die than cross that half 
mile strip in the dark. Tanoa never was any sort of use 
after nightfall in his terror of the demons, and was going 
through the motions of a deadly attack of sickness in 
order to make it plain that he must be left behind. 
Sut there were other boys who were ready to face the 
elements and the aitu for a prospective supply of beef 
and salmon. 

As to the weather conditions it need only be said that 
it rained. That rain had begun only two weeks before 
and was good for yet another week, therefore, it is not 
to be supposed that it would let up for so trifling a thing 
as a hunt by night. In Samoa one loses the habit of post- 
poning things until it has stopped raining. The only thing 
to do is to put on a slicker and go out in the wet. 

Thus we set out in the driving rain, myself in water- 
proofs and the Samoans in an extra coating of oil on 
their skins to serve the same end and wearing their oldest 
clothes. As we went through Vaiala along the road and 
saw the gleam of light upon the falling rain where here 
and there a ray escaped through a chink of the closely 
drawn mat screens, the boys raised the hunting shout, 
but those who were dry and under cover were too wise 
lo part the screens and give us response 

But as soon as we had crossed the shaking foot bridge 
over the Fuesa and entered the debatable land where we 
were to look for our game, Talolo forsook his forward 
position as leader of the expedition and found it less 
terrifying to stick close to my side. Not that he said so; 
nothing of the sort; only it took no great powers of rea 
soning to see through his flimsy pretense of wishing to 
point out the rifle pit where Laulu with Tonga by his 
side fought the Germans to a finish in the fifth war before 
the last. Just as though one could see a pit in a pouring 
rain and inky blackness. ‘The other boys were atet too, 
but it was jess on account of the aitu—luckily Taumea- 
sina is peopled ‘with Matafangatele aitu who have very 
little to say to Vaiala folk. The silence was rather that 
their quick ears might catch through the steady beat of 
the rain on the cocoanut leaves overhead some other 
sound familiar to their trained ears which should reveal 
the aerial presence of the game we sought. So far as I 
was concerned there was nothing to hear but the unre- 
mitting drymming of the rain on the sonorous leaves 
overhead and the roar of the overburdened barrier reef 
a mile off shore. But in no long time I felt, for in that 
tumult of gale and darkness it was impossible to hear or 
see, I felt that the boys had gathered about a certain tree. 
Talolo led me to its trunk, and in some way I found my- 
self with my ear against its trunk listening. I could hear 
another sound than the voice of the storm, it sounded 
like some heavy body scratching its way over obstacles. 
All at once I recalled what Tonga had said about the 
crab falling on me and “killing me dead extremely,” and 
I lost no time in moving out of what I regarded a dan- 
ger zone. A few feet away the boys found another tree 
that promised game. Between these two trees the boys 
divided themselves and Talolo and I took our station 


as to 


midway between them ready to join whichever group 
should offer the better promise for sport. For all that 
he was a little savage and brought up to that sort of 
thing, the graceful little hand that crept into mine -was 
cold with more than rain, and brought to mind the fact 
that Talolo was only a boy after all, and was earning hus 
Christmas dollar rather hard. , 

After a certain period of inaction during which the 
blackness of the mght prevented me from seeing what 
was done, the surroundings were suddenly illuminated 
by the glare of torches, which we had brought with us 
in plentiful supply. For such a rainy spot Samoa has 
the corresponding advantage that the dry leaflets of the 
cocoanut iurnish a torch that will burn im all weathers. 
Then in the bright light I saw that the boys had climbed 
each tree about half way to the top, and there had tied a 
bunch of grass about the trunk. This, I learned after- 
ward, is a risky thing to do, for the crab is likely to be- 
come aware of the man climbing the tree and to start io 
climb down to meet him. In that case there is nothing 
tor the man to do but to scramble down to the ground 
and light his torch, for the enraged crab will attack 
anything that is in the way of its refuge underground. 

As soon as we had light on the scene the boys began 
to shout and throw sticks and stones into the crown of 
leaves on each trec he light, the noise and the direct 
assault were too much for first one crab and then the 
other, while in the outer ring of darkness we could hea 
the rustle of other crabs that were scurrying cut of ow 
dangerous neighborhcod In the tree on whic the 
brighter light was cast | saw the leaves move apart ind 
then, while the Samoans set up the cry Uu to nane the 
beast, | saw a huge misshapen creature start to elinhb 
down the tree. Just how we were going to cateh i I did 
not know, for when Talolo gave me a stout club as the 
others carried he assumed that the knowledge of what to 
de with a club came by instinct. With every foot that 
the crab climbed down the tree he Icolz:ed less and less 
attractive for a close encounter and | became quite sin 
cerely regretful that my particular club was no more 
than a yard long, that seemed momently to be an absurd 
sort of weapon against the giant crustacean. But the 
crab while making steady progress dewn the tree wis 
equally cautious. He never let go his hold with one 
claw until he had made sure that the other three which 
were capable of such use had secure holding. At times 
he managed to secure a grip with one or the other of the 
huge front nipping claws with greater powers of pinching 
than any lobster ever dreamed of. Thus foot by foot 
the crab climbed down, not slowly, but deliberately. At 
length he reached the twisted clump of grass about the 
trunk. Then he let go all holds and came down by the 
run while Talolo led the shout of the kill. With a shud- 
der I appreciated just what Tonga had meant, for the 
beast struck ground with a smash that would surely have 
laid out any merely human person that chanced in the 
way. One of the boys rushed forward to the crab and 
then we saw that it had been killed by the fall, the soft 
parts of the body being crushed to a jelly. Scant atten 
tion was paid to this victim and all the party drew closer 
to the other tree, down which an even larger crab was 
crawling. As soon as it reached the grass band this 
crab, also, dropped off and came to the ground. Whether 
this one fell on a harder part of its shell or whether the 
fall was broken by some low bush | did not notice, but 
this beast was thoroughly alive when it reached the 
ground. In an instant we were a ring of shouting hu- 
manity about the great crustacean and I could see that 
the trap having failed there was nothing for it but a sheer 
fight in which clubs were matched against claws that 
certainly could break a leg if once their blow were de 
livered. As well might one attack a battle ship with a 
crowbar, except for the one weak point of the animal. 
While it is heavily armored in front, the abdominal rings 
of the robber crab are soft and provided with only a 
leathery hide. It was through falling on this that killed 
our first Uu. This other and very lively one knew 
its weak spot as well as any, and in a flash he 
backed up against the roots of the cocoanut and secured 
the protection he did not own. With a torch in one hand 
and a club in the other the boys rained blows upon the 
fierce fighter. After several minutes of this kind of rough 
fighting a lucky blow on the soft parts dispatched the 
crab, and we trudged homeward with the catch and with 
our torches alight, as is the right of successful hunters. 

Talolo took one of the Uu, and there was nothing to 
choose between them, saying that that one was the due 
ot the chief and people of Vaiala. The other he carried 
to the Consulate and turned over to Tanoa, now miracu- 
leusly restored from his illness and welcoming me with 
all the proper speeches. Tonga was ready with dry rai- 
ment, a thing which I had not thought of, for as soon as 
the robbers began to climb down their trees I lost all 
consciousness of the fact that it was raining. 

Tonga and Tanoa explained that this was the usual 
way of catching these crabs. As soon as they reach the 
grass upon the tree trunk they think they have reached 
the ground and let go. 

Tonga took the crab home with her, for she said that 
it was not of high enough rank for my use, an old pre- 
text with her when she wanted something. Still before 
| yielded to her request I had Tanoa take the axe and 
chop off one of the two-foot long front claws which 
looked meaty. I had it cooked in the morning. The claw 
turned out to be mostly shell and what meat there was 
was oily and rank in flavor. The Samoans eat the meat 
and from the soft parts extract an oil which is used 
for sprains and other bodily aches. 

Incidentally it should be said in conclusion that Talolo 
got his Christmas dollar and was able, no doubt, to make 
his presents as profitably as he had hoped to do. 

LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


The Doctor Ought to Know. 


The physiology class was up, and the teacher asked, 
“Where are the bowels located?” A number of hands 
went up. “George, you may answer.” George promptly 
put his fingers on his pulse and answered, “Here it is.” 
“Oh, no,” said the teacher. I asked, where are the 
bowels?” George insisted, “Here it is,” and he added, 
“When you are sick don’t the doctor put his fingers on 
your wrist and say, ‘How’s your bowels?’ He ought to 
know.” 





The Passing of the Sledge-Dog. 


THE gradual disappearance of the sledge-dog, and 
so of dog- sledging, in the northern quarter of this 
continent, is worthy of more than transient notice. 
For, fifty years ago, the dog-sledge supplied in winter 
months the chief means of transport and_ travel 
throughout this vast region. North of a line parallel 
with, and but little above, the upper reaches of the 
Missouri, and extending northeasterly from its east- 
ern border of the Dakotas to the Atlantic, the sledge 
dog was from mid-November to mid-April the com- 
mon beast of burden. 

Compared with existing conditions, the demand for 
transport in this area was, of course, meager. The 
region was thinly peopled, the occupants being Indians 
and half-breeds, the servants of the great fur com- 
panies and the “free,” or independent, fur traders. 
This population was, however, largely nomadic. The 
natives frequently changed their places of abode, were 
constantly engaged in the chase, and so required a 
considerable amount of transportation. The fur trad- 
ers, though conducting their heavy traffic during the 
summer months by boat and horse carts, had to main- 
tain communication between posts and outposts dur- 
ing the winter. Add to this journeying the hauling 
of packs and the volume of travel and transport 
throughout this region bulked very large. 

The burden of it fell upon the dog. Horses then 
were in fair supply. But the heavier animal sank in 
the snowdrifts and slipped on or broke through the 
thin ice of the streams and lakes, and was speedily 
worn out. Beside, in its lack of supplies of grain, it 
was difficult fo provide him with food. Hay could not 
be carried in bulk, and the time allowed for stops did 
not permit of extended searchings under the snow for 
dry grasses. So the dog passed under the yoke. If 
he was not as strong, he could still haul more than 
his own weight, could on the hard snow-crust travel 
faster and further than the horse, and could easily be 
supplied with food. He required no picketing, did not 
stampede at_night, nor have to be searched for in the 
morning. Further, he was at once a companion and 
protector of his master. 

But it was hard on the dog. With the instinct of 
his wolfish forebears still strong within him, he clung 
to his freedom with a fierce tenacity. In hauling a 
sledge he did something from which his whole nature 
revolted. It is true that among natives the toil and 
burden of the “travaille” had been his since the abo- 
rigines began their_long march northward from the 
central continent. But the two long poles tied to his 
sides, like the shafts of a cart, and dragging upon the 
ground, across which was laid the impedimenta of the 
Indian camp, made only occasional breaches in his 
liberty. The journeys were not likely to be long, and 
were, moreover, eminently social. Though every day 
bore a load, he marched with the women and chil 
dren, a barking, chattering throng. 

On the other hand, the sledge was, in winter, in al- 
most daily use. The journeys were, many of them, 
long, the pull heavy and continuous, the march apt to 
be solitary. There was little of the rivalry in progress 
to be found in a pack of “travailles.’ The sledge-dog 
faced the illimitable horizon across a wide waste of 
snow, day in and day out, alone, and with, to him. 
no end in view. Save when the snow was deep, and 
the driver tramped ahead to beat down a path with 
his snowshoes, the dog led the way. He must keep 
straight on in the teeth of a storm, against which every 
other animal turned tail, or feel the sting of his mas- 
ter's lash. And at night, after bolting at a few mouth- 
fuls his meager supper, he must curl up about his 
driver’s blankets and act as buffer against the blasts. 

Against all this the dog made vocal protest. But 
savage life knows little pity for animals, and submis- 
sion was induced by the lash and the club. What a 
pathetic array of bruised and battered heads—heads 
with ears torn, with eyes out, and skin disfigured— 
the memory of long journeys conjures up! But from 
a little north of the Missouri to the Arctic line every 
dog big enough bent to the collar. 

In the great region covered by dog transport, the 
Eskimo, or “Huskie” dog, was for many years the 
prime favorite; though the Indians used, as they still 
use, every dog, either in sledge or as pack animals. 
As known in the interior, the huskie was a medium- 
sized dog, weighing perhaps ninety pounds, but pos- 
sessed of far more endurance than the ordinary ruck 
of mongrels. <A bushy-tailed, fox-headed, long-haired 
animal, with erect, sharp-pointed ears springing from 
thick tufts of fur, there could be no mistake as to his 
kind. His chief defect was his short legs. In the 
coast region, where the snow crusts hard, this was 
not a serious one, but in the softer snows of the in- 
terior it greatly impeded progress. 

What was needed was a long-legged dog of good 
weight; and in time this animal began to appear. He 
was the result of cross-breeding between the huskie 
and the deerhound, stood considerably higher than the 
former, and in weight ranged from ninety pounds to 
one hundred and twenty pounds. As, apparently, he 
owed his existence to the experiments of the fur trad- 
ers along the middle reaches of the Mackenzie River, 
the breed was known north of the boundary line as the 
“Yukon.” It was by long odds the best produced by 
the necessities of sledge transport. With all the en- 
durance of the huskie, it combined speed and pertina- 
city of the deerhound. With a single train of four of 
these dogs an officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
traveled continuously from Fort Simpson, on the Mac- 
kenzie, to Winnipeg, a distance, by the route taken, of 
twenty-four hundred miles. Another officer made the 
same journey with a single train by a route twenty- 
one hundred miles long in forty-six traveling days. 
Naturally these dogs were highly valued, the posses- 
sion of a superior dog-train being a matter of no little 
rivalry among the fur traders. Prices ranged from $25 
to $30 per dog, and rose as high as $50, and a good 
train of four dogs readily brought $roo. 

The supply was, however, necessarily limited. Away 
from the coast regions neither the huskie nor the 
Yukon breed came into general use, being owned for 
the most part by the “free-traders” and the traders of 
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the fur companies. The bulk of sledge transport was 
always supplied by the mongrel, and mixed breeds, 
with no distinctive type predominant. Mostly they 
were of the ordinary Indian kind, very wolfish in ap- 
pearance, with sharp muzzles, pricked ears, and straight 
wiry hair. They ran the gamut of color, though a kind 
of blue-gray with black spots was very common, and 
accompanied a rather bad temper. In all dogs weight 
was, of course, essential, an -animal under seventy 
pounds being too light for freight traffic. 

Owing to the exigencies of its service, passenger 
transport by dogs reached its highest development 
through the Hudson’s Bay Company, that great char- 
tered corporation which for so long a period governed 
as well as commercially exploited the northern quarter 
of this continent. Successful supervision of its scat- 
tered forts and trading posts necessitated communica- 
tion during the winter months. With frozen rivers 
and lakes, and the general lack of roads and trails, the 
dog-train was the only method of travel. Then, too, 
its hunters often required rapid transport, and once 
every winter the “packet” started from Fort Garry 
on its long journey northward, carrying the mail to 
the isolated pasts, to stop finally at a lonely station 
within the Arctic circle. 

At its best the passenger train was composed of four 
dogs, the word “train” applying in the north only to 
the dogs. They were attached to the usual tobog- 
gan-shaped sledge, covered with skins or heavy can- 
vas, and so stiffened by bows and a back as to resemble 
a heelless shoe; the bottom projecting behind the seat 
sufficiently to give space for baggage, or afford the 
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at last, a mere speck against the blue. It was a picture 
of human life—the advent, the brief passing, the speedy 
disappearance; and like the going down of a ship upon 
the sea, it magnified for the orlooker the feeling of 
infinite solitude. 

It was in the night camp that the sledge dog again 
came to his own. The day was for him only a long- 
drawn misery, relieved by the few fugitive joys of his 
resting spells. Loosed from the cariole, his old in- 
stincts, tempered by circumstances, reasserted them- 
selves. Like the retired green grocer who builds a 
rockery in his backyard in the effort to return to na- 
ture, he essayed to assert his freedom by vocal chal- 
lenges to his fellows, wanderings about the camp, and 
suspicious sniffings of the snow, as if game were some- 
where concealed. This until the fire burned. Then 
came a sudden metamorphosis. For with the blaze 
the sledge-dog became statuesque and intently expec- 
tant, sitting rigidly upon his haunches, his eyes fast- 
ened upon the row of frozen fish thawing before the 
coals, and consumed by a fierce hunger. For supper 
was for him the only meal of the day. Each dog re- 
ceived two fish—about seven pounds—as his ration. 
There were no pleasures of deglutition. Like its din- 
ners, which Thackeray described, when men met only 
to eat, the meal was served in a single course. A few 
gulps and swallowings, a wistful sniff or two, and the 
sledge-dog curled down upon the snow as, in beating 
down his nest, his wild ancestor had curled in the 
long grasses of the prairie. As the hours wore on, 
and the stillness and cold of the northern night set- 
tled over him, he sought his master’s blankets, edging 
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driver standing room when weary from running. Many 
of these sledges, or carioles, were highly decorated 
with paint and pigments, and the interior was always 
made comfortable with robes and blankets. 

Ihe method of harnessing dogs differed somewhat 
with locality, the Eskimo running their dogs abreast, 
and other natives attaching them by separate lines into 
a band or pack. But throughout the great interior 
dogs were driven tandem, and harnessed between two 
long traces with a space of a foot or more between 
them. A round collar of soft leather fitted closely to 
the shoulders, and buckled on either side to the traces, 
which were supported by a band passing over the back. 
3oth this band and the collar were made the subject 
of a good deal of decoration, being often hung with 
tiny bells, or ornamented with ribbons or fox tails. 
A train,of good dogs thus gaudily appareled, with a 
blue cariole, from the back of which a fringe of red 
blanket appeared, and a driver with tasseled fur cap, 
dark blue capole, a red sash, beaded leggings and moc- 
casins, contributed greatly to the warmth and color 
of the landscape. 

In passenger travel the driver usually ran alongside 
the sledge, for it seldom happened that the passenger 
was also driver. Only the most thoroughly trained 
dogs could be driven from the cariole; attempt to do 
so with the ordinary train generally ending in an in- 
extricable tangle, in which the leader took the place 
of the “wheel” dog. With a driver to keep the line 
straight, and ready to meet any deviation with whin 
and imprecation, progress was easy enough. 

The rate of travel on a fair track, or on the snow 
crust, was from five to six miles an hour, though much 
better time was frequently made. A “company’s” offi- 
cer told the writer that he once made fifty-five miles 
without stopping in seven and a half hours, his passen- 
ger being a lady with her trunk, robes and day’s pro- 
visions. And he said that he had known dogs to trot 
twelve miles an hour without breaking. But such speed 
is exceptional. 

In traveling start was usually made at three or four 
o’clock in the morning, with a stop between seven and 
eight for breakfast and another at noon, the day’s 
journey ending between four and five o’clock in the 
evening. The best progress was made, however, with a 
half hour's rest every four hours, during which the 
dogs were taken from the harness and allowed to roll 
in the snow, a comparatively easy matter; every dog 
being trained to come to his own collar when called 
up. Few spectacles appealed more strongly to the 
imagination than that of a dog train passing low down 
upon the horizon across the snowy plain, to disappear 
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closer and closer until driver and dogs became an in- 
distinguishable heap. At times some grizzled leader, 
answering the howl of a vagrant wolf, roused the 
camp by his hoarse baritone. But in the main only 
the imprecation of the driver, as he resented the too 
close encroachment of the dogs, broke the long silence. 

In freight hauling much the same routine of travel 
was followed. The vehicle was, of course, a much 
simpler affair, the freight sledge being the usual tobog- 
gan, save in the coast region, where « low, very flat 
runner was not infrequent. In each cords passed along 
the edges by which the loads could be tied, or, rather, 
laced down; the closer the weight lay to the snow the 
easier being the labor of both dogs and driver. Usual- 
ly the latter maintained the equilibrium of the load, 
and prevented overturn by a cord attached to the 
rear of the sledge. 

A good dog on a beaten track could haul about one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and for a short distance 
might do even more. On a journey of, say four or 
five days, four hundred pounds for a train of four 
dogs, with fish at the rate of seven pounds per day 
for. each dog, kettles, ax, blankets, etc., was consid- 
ered a fair load. With this a train could travel on the 
snow crust or hard road, at a rate of four miles an 
hour. In soft and deep snow, however, the rate was 
scarcely more than half that, the drivers having first 
to walk ahead and beat down a path with snowshoes in 
which the dogs could follow. As the loaded sledge 
sank deeper than the track thus made, it was indis- 
pensable to progress that the dogs got a foothold upon 
the ground. 

Moreover, continued travel in deep snow was apt 
to make the dog’s legs sore above the ankle, and to 
diminish his speed and endurance. In the spring time 
the brittle snow crust cut both the dog’s feet and the 
driver’s moccasins; a disablement guarded against in 
the case of the former by putting him in shoes. These 
were merely pieces of soft leather or cloth secured 
about the ankle with a thong, but which for the time 
constituted an effective protection. 

Generally speaking, however heavy the pull and 
difficult in trail, the dogs performed their task with a 
degree of equanimity, not to say resignation, which, 
considering its arduous and repugnant nature, was 
much to their credit. There was very little fighting, 
and that little generally among newly made-up trains, 
when the places of the dogs were changed, or when 
the leader engaged in a quarrel. Dog nature resem- 
bles human nature, in that it is suspicious of strangers, 
and resents a change of position which involves harder 
labor or reduction in rank, Many dogs, too, will not 
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work well except in the lead, a trait not wholly canine. 
Once acknowledged, all sledge-dogs respect the leader, 
follow him and fight for him, even out of harness. 
Some dogs are, however, naturally very stubborn, and 
seem never to be reconciled to their task. Very few 
can be trained to the sledge without severe beatings. 

As was inevitable with a people given to nicknames, 
dog nomenclature throughout the north, and especially 
among the half-breeds, formed an extensive vocabu- 
‘lary. In the early days the dog was named after his 
owner, after personal traits, natural objects, or some 
battle or adventure in which he bad been conspicuous. 
But following the advent of the fur traders and the 
introduction of liquors, names for a time were those 
of various brands of drinkables. Of these whiskey, 
brandy and coffee attained the greatest popularity, and 
for many years it seemed safe to say that of every 
train two dogs at least bore one or the other of these 
labels. With the driver shrieking for whiskey and 
brandy, and the passenger calling for coffee, the cup 
of creature comfort at that time throughout the North 
would seem to have been full. As no custom hardens 
without a reason, it may be assumed that these names 
were chosen by men constantly exposed to cold and 
storm, as most suggestive of warmth and good cheer. 
With the advance of civilization, however, taste in this 
direction changed, and the sledge-dog took the names 
of great statesmen and cities—Bismarck, Gladstone, 
London, etc., and with the Scotch fur traders that oi 
national heroes, Bruce, Wallace and the “Scots wha hae.” 

But whether named or not, the half-breed driver 
never lacked appelations with which to urge on his 
train. He was never at a loss for invective or phrases 
descriptive of his opinion of the defects of particular 
dogs. And no dog ever entertained a doubt as to who 
was meant when they were applied. The profanity 
of the half-breed driver was delivered with a shot-like 
precision which never missed its mark, or failed to 
awaken renewed effort; and his general appeal to the 
train to “just see if they couldn't do a little better,” 
with marginal references to their ancestry, had all the 
effect of the lash. 

It was not until the year 1880 that the decline of dog- 
sledging became pronounced. It is true that in the 
middle region south of the fiftieth parallel, it had, 
previous to that date, suffered some eclipse. The 
opening of roads and trails, and the gradual settle- 
ment of the country, had brought the horse increas- 
ingly into use in winter travel. By the latter year the 
process was being repeated in the Canadian North- 
west, and especially in the great plains south of the 
Saskatchewan. The settlement of the Indian tribes 
on reservations tended further to diminish the work 
of the dog, by circumscribing the wanderings of the 
Indian hunters. 

In the north, however, the dog-sledge still held its 
own. But gradually, even there the whistle of the 
steamboat was heard upon rivers which, since time 
began, had borne only the birch bark canoe and the 
macinac boat. Little settlements sprang up here and 
there, roads and trails were opened to connect them, 
and in winter the horse sled took the place of that 
drawn by the dog. Greatest blow of all was the discov- 
ery of the Alaskan gold fields, and the consequent 
opening of great arteries of travel to the north. In 
the eastern coast region the dog-sledge remains, and 
probably will remain, the ordinary means of winter 
transport. But in the great central area and the 
western coast the horse vehicle has largely taken its 
place. Only in the Mackenzie and English River dis- 
tricts, and in Alberta, is the dog still in general use. 

It was a picturesque phase of aboriginal and pioneer 
life that is thus passing away. There was no more 
novel and animated spectacle than that of the dog 
trains, with their gaily-colored carioles, tinkling bells 
and smartly dressed drivers gathered in the fort yards 
for departure. It was a moment of much cheer, of 
laughing and gesticulation, of handshaking and wishing 
of bon voyage. And when Pierre and Baptiste and 
Louison set sail with their little craft out upon the 
limitless expanse of snow, what a shouting of adieus! 
On they went, little lines of light and motion, crossed 
by other lines going east, west, north, south, bearing 
the travel and commerce of a fourth of a continent, 
and bringing cheer to the hearts of men. But the 
utilitarian has ever waged war with the picturesque; 
and the dog-sledge with which the coureurs des bois 
penetrated the great region west and north of Lake 
Superior and opened it to settlement, is disappear- * 
ing in the struggle. The dog has had his day. 

H. M. Rosrnson. 


Long Island Ducks. 


3ayport, L. I., Dec. 20.—The past week since the thaw 
set in has been better for gunning than at any time before 
this season. Redheads are in the bay in large numbers. 
Brant and geese have also been seen, though as yet I 
have not heard of anyone getting either. The quail 
shooting has been very good for so late in the season, 
which closes here the first day of January. Mr. G. Still, 
out one day last week, got 21 quail, 2 partridges, 2 rabbits. 
Guide Will Brown on Thursday got 51 broadbills, 3 red- 
heads, 3 coots. On Saturday he had out Mr. Such, of 
Perth Amboy; the weather was not very favorable, and 
they only got 17 broadbills and 4 redheads. 

Guide Le Roy Still was away on his sloop two days 
and returned Saturday with 85 ducks, including 16 red- 
heads, most of which he got point shooting, the ducks 
coming right inshore and stooling good. Rabbit shoot- 
ing has been quite good; Will Bason, of Sayville, on 
Monday last got 17 and Mr. Sharp 12. Will Clock and 
party, of Islip, on Monday last got six fine wild geese. 

Henry STOKES. 


W. T. Woodward, a La Crosse attorney, has drafted a 
bill, which he will present to the Wisconsin Legislature 
next winter, the purpose of which is to prevent the tell- 
ing of “fish stories.” he bill provides that every fisher- 
inan must, under penalty of fine, register the weight of 
every fish taken exceeding one pound in weight. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of a State officer, with county 
deputies, with whom register shall be made, and whose 
duty it shall be té see that the law is enforced, 
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Notes, also Observations. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . 

I propose to give you some notes on the rattlesnake 
and squirrel, and perhaps some observations about 
other matters. : 

There has not yet been an opportunity to determine 
at what temperature the rattlers become completely 
torpid. We had a minimum thermometer of 30% 
degrees night before last; but when the snakes were 
observed the temperature was 33 degrees. They were 
then quite inert, but with consciousness and some 
power of movement A few days ago, the weather 
being damp and chilly, though the temperature was 
not lower than about 4o degrees, I brushed off some 
straw from the larger snake with my naked hand, and 
stroked his neck a little with my fingers. His only 
recognition was a feeble movement of the tongue and 
a slight squirming of the body in his coil. 

This looks like undue temerity; but I was quite 
certain that his nerves were not keyed up to the strik- 
ing point, aside from his disinclination to strike at 
familiar objects without severe provocation. Some 
days ago a lady approached the box to view the 
reptiles. The day was warm and bright, and the 
snakes rather lively. The lady wore a large hat and 
a striking costume. Joseph became very much ex- 
cited, put himself in an attitude of defense and 
sounded his rattle vigorously, which he had not done 
before for some weeks, or perhaps two monthis. 

When the rattlers have become completely torpid, 
1 propose to subject them to a quiet decapitation, as 
I shall have no further use for them, except to dis- 
sect tlieir heads. 

The pet squirrel has grown to be a “big boy,” but 
is as saucy and badly spoiled as ever. He assumes 
the privilege of interrupting me at my work whenever 
he pleases, compelling me to quit, and romp with him. 
He makes vigorous onslaughts upon my fingers, with 
ears laid back, apparently intending to bite through; 
but always restrains himself, and does not bite hard 
enough to hurt. A little girl, three years old, came to 
see the squirrel, and I expected mutual pleasure be- 
tween them at their meeting. But he showed a de- 
cided resentment at her approach, ran off and con- 
cealed himself in his den, and could not be coaxed out 
while she was present. I then reflected that he had 
never scen anybody but men before. He also shows 
his disapproval of the occasional presence of ladies by 
remaining in retirement during their visits. He was 
coaxed into approaching a lady’s hand for a nut held 
between her fingers. He approached in a nervous, 
jerky fashion, scolding all the while, with his tail well 
advanced before his nose, which 1 have observed to 
be his custom when curiosity impels him to approach 
an unfamiliar object. He seized the nut and galloped 
off with it, still scolding at the lady as he retreated. 

Now for some natural history notes. 

This squirrel has never heard another squirrel bark, 
unless in his early infancy. He has developed an ut- 
terance of his own, differing in form from that of his 
kind in a state of nature. Ile uses his forepaws ex- 
actly as hands are used, grasping and holding on to 
small objects, lacking only thumbs to having perfect 
hands. 

He has a habit of “washing” his face with his paws, 
after the manner of a cat, and uses his tail as a towel, 
to wipe his countenance with. He invariably seizes 
his tail near the root and runs his nose rapidly along 
it to the end, rubbing the while vigorously with his 
paws. 

His heart-beats are of extraordinary rapidity. 
While reposing on my shoulder, my ear resting 
against him, | took my watch to count the pulsations 
and time them. I could count only as high as ten, 
and then begin again at one, as I could not repeat 
fast enough, even mentally, the dissyllabic numbers 
above ten. I made out eight times ten beats in ten 
seconds, or eight beats per second—48o beats per 
minute, while in a normal state of repose. I did not 
suppose that the heart action of any creature was as 
rapid as this , 

And now for my “observations.” 

I suppose that my good friend Mr. Jos. W. Shurt 
will expect me to say something about his last re- 
mark about not dumping the barrel of pork into the 
bayou. I will do so briefly. “Objected to as irrele- 
vant.” It cannot be supposed that the man who 
should own the barrel of pork would decline to sell 
it for say 25 cents a pound, merely because he him- 
self had butchered the hogs. Not to pursue the argu- 
ment further, | will merely “mention a circumstance.” 
There is a lake in the adjoining county of Tunica, 
called Swan Lake, about forty miles from here, mainly 
by rail. I was informed that this lake is a great 
resort for ducks in season, and the shooting there very 
fine. But the lake is almost completely occupied by 
a tall, coarse grass; so that it is impossible to recover 
the ducks after killing them. For that reason the 
lake has no attraction for sportsmen, and is never 
visited by them, although only four miles from a rail- 
road town. Corollary: There is no “sport” in shooting 
ducks unless they can be had in possession after kill- 
ing them. 

Observation No. 2: I have occasionally been im- 
prudent enough to “put in my oar” in other people’s 
controversies toward the wind up, for the purpose of 
“pointing a moral,” or deducing an abstract principle; 
and have sometimes got myself into hot water by so 
doing, as witness Mr. Shurter. The late dispute be- 
tween Mr. Converse, Mr. Brown and others, about 
the “Vermont Mode,” affords another opportunity 
for a similar experiment. 

1 believe it may be truthfully said that the proper 
mode of hunting game of any kind in any country is 
purely a “local issue.” Different methods of hunting 
in different countries grow up naturally, as it were, as 
the result of environment. Under the compelling in- 
fluence of local conditions, sportsmen in the South, 
and in Old England, hunt their foxes in a certain 
way because the physical features of their country 
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are favorable to that way. Likewise the New Eng- 
lander, without indulging in any sentimental theories 
on the subject, simply and naturally adjusts his 
method of fox hunting to suit the physical conditions 
by which he is surrounded. 

It is difficult to understand upon what ground the 
right is claimed by a sportsman of Pennsylvania ,or 
oi Mississippi, or any other State, to dictate to New 
Englanders, either how they shall or shall not hunt 
their own foxes, or to bar them the right to call their 
mode “fox hunting.” If it is not fox hunting, what is 
it? As the illiterate man said, “If n-a-t does not spell 
nat, what does it spell?” 

It would seem that the Vermonters, who have de- 
veloped a “mode” of fox hunting to suit the con- 





“Then veteran Cap winded a bevy.” 


ditions of their country, have the same right to apply 
the obvious and non-copyrighted term, “fox hunting” 
to their sport, as have the sportsmen of other coun- 
tries, who have done the same thing after their lights. 

As regards the proper or improper way, of accom- 
plishing the destruction of the fox, the view we may 
take, like all other purely sentimental questions, de- 
pends altogether upon what we have been accustomed 
to. Our method is the right one; all others are 
wrong. And here, we are apt to indulge the de- 
lusion that the estimate we form upon this question 
has relation to the feelings and sensibilities of the 
fox. That is a mistake. It is our own feelings and 
sensibilities that, are consulted, not the fox’s. The 
mode of killing the fox that we have not been accus- 
tomed to, may be revolting to us, because our own 
sensitiveness is shocked in its contemplation. 

It would. be difficult to say, if the fox were con- 
sulted, whether he would prefer to be killed from 
ambush, without warning, or smoked out of a hole, 
or chased to the point of exhaustion and then give 
up in despair, to be torn to pieces by the pursuing 
pack. Judged by human standards, the first method 
would seem preferable. But so far as the fox has 





“He careful drew and stanchly stood.” 


givén evidence of his views on the subject, the last 
method seems to be preferred. Certainly none of 
these modes of destroying our four-footed fellows. in 
this vale of tears is nearly so cruel as keeping a bear 
or other animal four days at a time with his foot fas- 
tened in and lacerated by a steel trap. And yet I 
have never seen the propriety of doing so questioned 
—because we are accustomed to the idea; therefore it 


seems right. CoAHOMA. 
Dac, 7. 





Stubble Rhymes.—IV. 


Warning > 


“When Scotia’s bard sings Robert Bruce, 
His verse flows on a limpid stream; 

When Alma chants of Robert White, 
His rhymes roll on a limping dream. 


Prolcgue. 


What madness drives us in the spring, 
To whipping up and down the stream? 
Or lures in autumn chill to seek 
The quail with which the stubbles teem? 
No fragrance like the meadows’ breath, 
No melodies like woodland tunes, 
The rills-and winds sing soothing songs, 
Their music weds weird forest runes. . 
When hunger gaunt smites every son 
Of Nimrod with a welcome pain, 
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How sweet the fare; and sweeter still 
The fellowship in hardship’s train. 
What peace in “God’s first temples” reigns! 
What vigor in the mountain air! 
What like communion with the hills 
To knit “the ravell’d sleeve of care!” 
The mountain brook with nectar flows, 
Each hill and vale enchanted land; 
Diana beckons to her shrine 
With health and happiness in hand. 


The Major rousing from the spell 
Cast o’er him by the hundred four, 
Said to the Colonel at the club, 
“T find this social whirl a bore 
And long to don my shooting coat 
And shake myself from business free; 
The Norman also has a mind 
To take his gun and go with me.” 
“Now autumn’s here,” the Colonel said, 
“T’ll scatter lead o’er hill and dale. 
And touch the woodcock on the head, 
But sprinkle more on Bob White’s tail.” 
“Why linger in the city’s din? 
I go to summon all the clan, 
Blackstone and Aésculapius, 
For pilgrimage to Michigan; 
Where other days have seen such sport 
As rarely falls to lot of man: 
The quails are piping in the corn, 
What think you, Major, of the plan?” 
“The plan is good, the time is ripe, 
To-morrow ere the sun goes down 
Shall find us in a Pullman car 
And speeding west to Almatown.” 


Sport. 


The morning sun had barely rolled 
The misty blanket from the breast 
Of field and stream, when sportsmen four 
Were sallied forth on merry quest; 
Don coursing boldly up the slope, 
‘With swinging stride Vic racing down, 
The white dog and his darker mate 
Are silhouettes on stubble brown. 
They catch the faintly tainted breeze 
And up-wind quarter well the ground, 
Then careful side by side draw on 
And stanchly stand; the quarry’s found. 


What strange contagion in the air 
Has instant hushed the merry tone? 
Men, dogs and birds are motionless 
As images of graven stone. 
The heart beats fast, life currents bound 
Through every vein a torrid stream; 
Nerves a-tingle, each muscle tense, 
With bated breath and eyes a-gleam: 
A moment thus, then from the heath 
The covey bursts on whirring wing 
To greet the thunder of the guns 
And to their fire defiance fling. 


“My gun at safe,” “Sun in my eyes!” 
Excuses buzz as thick as bees 

When swarming wild in forest deep 
And honey hunters fell their trees. 


“All trigger fingers left at home?” 
The Major asks—his fire retards 
Till as they to the open flash 
He cuts two down at fifty yards. 
“However could you do it, G? 
For shadows never swifter sped.” 
With merry twinkle in his eye— 
“Crack shots are born, not made,” he said 
“Could greedy guns attain that state 
They would the game exterminate; 
So that lime-lighted eminence 
Diana holds in self-defense: 
And sees afield no sadder sight 
Than bristles on her chosen knight.” 
Then stooping by a pile of brush 
Where steady Don did stanchly stand, 
Discerned a Bob White ’neath a branch 
And deftly caught it in his hand. 
At words of praise his swarthy cheek 
Blazed ruddy as a blackbird’s wing 
When o’er the marshes Kink-cher-ec, 
Rings out a harbinger of spring. 
Such skill and modesty and grace 
Are themes the minstrels love .to sing, 
See Siegfried with the mystic hoard, 
And then the Nibelungen Ring. 


Once more the pointer ranging wide 
O’er furrowed field to shady wood, 
When by a clump of, berry brush 
Threw up his head and stanchly stood,— 
Foot up, rigid, save twitching lip 
And tremor slight at tip of tail; 
What life and energy restrained, 
Made statuesque by perfumed gale! 
Behold the stalwart financier 
With ready gun and purpose grim! 
The wary quails that lay concealed 
Made merry of the likes of him; 
For as they flushed by twos and threes, 
He promptly shot, but strange to tell, 
Instead of bringing down the game 
Did nothing at all and did it well. 
Such shooting makes the maples blush, 
Bluejays above with laughter scream, 
While comrades look the other way, 
And smiling ripples sweep the stream. 
“Aha!” he cried. “those fleeting wings 
Must be well loaded down with lead; 
Let’s follow them and surely find 
A brace or two among the dead.” 
(No trigger-knight would e’en in thought 
Accuse him of mendacity, 
But simply free, unfettered by 
Exactions of veracity). 


“J'll habeas corpus two,” he said, 
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The rest demurred and there remained 

While dog and man the stubble scarined; 
Writ returned, demurrer sustained. 

Then two strong birds were quick a-wing, 
As quick the Greener had its say 

In two short words, and two fine birds 
Upon the frosted stubble lay. 

Oh, what were loans and margins then! 
Notes, bonds and stocks were all forgot; 





“More birds lie hidden in these weeds.” 


And still his eye with rapture beams 
At mention of that clever shot. 


“More birds lie hidden in these weeds, 
There must be three unless they’ve run; 
Come, AEsculapius, and do 
The little trick as should be done, 
And show the clan the excellence 
Of treble-wedge, non-jar-off gun.’’ 
“After you, Alphonse,” but forward stepped 
Unable to repress elation: 
“A little dose of leaden pills 
Will give the quarry nerve prostration.” 
“Quite possible,” the joker said, 
“Judging ‘from your clear description 
And rumors rife, such dire results 
Sometimes follow your prescription.” 
Hlow close they lie! but such finesse 
Deceives not pointer, ‘setter fleet. 


“Whoa, steady, Don!” and “Mark, there, mark!” 


As whirring wings spring from our feet. 
The jar-off to periection worked, 
birds flew as tho’ a trifle late, 
Bat that they suffered nervous shock, 
hey and the papers failed to state. 


Then veteran Cap, head high in air, 
Winded a bevy deep in brush; 
The Colonel hurried to his side 
Clearing all things in his stride, 
Hoping to reach him ere the flush. 
Iie reached a frail and age-worn fence, 
Likewise age of indiscretion, 
Well endowed with avoir-du-pois 
To make on earth a deep impression. 
Vaulting ambition! This shooting star, 
Ignoring many friendly hints, 
When rails collapsed saw other stars 
Besides the usual rainbow tints. 
Though fallen low and prostrate he, 





“Behold the stalwart financier.” 


No sulphurous exclamation: 
We all admired and counted him 
Wise in his degeneration. 
Up spring the quails, the Colonel then 
Side-stepped so nimbly left and right 
In looking for an open shot, 
Kept flies guessing where to light; 
Till through a break in tangled vines 
A flash of wings uncertain, dim; ; 
Then flashed the gun, down came the wing: 
Back benches were not made for him! 
A smile played o’er his weathered face, 
He tapped the Daly featherweight; 
“When quails are called to shuffle off, 
This will the pace accelerate.” 


Imagination eighteen fine, 
Have all sportsmen sans contention, 
And are, when singing of their guns _ 
Pipe dreamers in the fourth dimension. 
My dog, my gun, my fishing rod, 
In autumn sere and springtime green; 


Jf only half that’s told .were true, 
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What wondrous things this world has seen! 


And it is: well. The field-won health 
__ Which makes of life perennial spring, 
Touches as with an artist’s brush 
And roseate hue the common thing; 
And implements inanimate 
Take on rare personality, 
And charms unseen by other eyes— 
The sportsman’s dear fatality. 


And pranks! By gnawing hunger pressed, 
A farmhouse near with open door; 
We entered in, friends not at home, 
The table spread with pies galore. 
We feasted; then a card of thanks~— 
This legend on a field of white 
Was placed upon the ravaged board 
Weighted with coin of silver bright- 
“Fair lady, this is not a case 
Of theft and inebriety, 
A hunter’s grace ere eating pie, 
Labels it piebald piety: 
Or, since the crust was super-thick, 
Say upper-crust satiety.” 
And to this day with zest she tells 
Of honest hobos wandering by. 
Who sat unbidden at her board 
But paid two prices for the pie. 


No sooner were we well afield, 
Refreshed within and glad of heart, 
Than strode a stranger vassal forth 
Inviting, urging us ‘Depart 
And trample not these acres broad 
With sportsmen’s feet, now hurry, start!” 
(The corn-field wide, tossed in the sun 
To golden billows by the breeze 
Was corn; the reach of mead and wood, 


Cloud capped, to him was grass and trees; 


A woodcock by the brooklet’s brim 
A timber-doodle was to him, 





Bob White. 


And nothing more. With souls so dim 
A sportsman’s chance is rather slim.) 


“So bos! If you’re the manor’s lord, 
Reproach us not so stridently; 
Bad torm! To roar like taurus mad, 
Degrades bucolic dignity. 
Malevolence and raucous tones 
Mar pastoral tranquillity: 
Is it not true that old blue jeans 
Sometimes conceal gentility? 
The apple with the fairest cheek 
May often have a flavor tart; 
The melon with the greenest rind 
May sometimes have the reddest heart 
Hie, home, show title deeds and speak 
Words dulcct, all-persuasive, 
Your face adorn with smiles that tell 
Of good-will all-pervasive, 
And you shall see how cheerfully 
Eastern chivalry and setters stanch, 
(Not hastily with sauve qui peut) 
Will gracefully vamoose the ranch.” 


The answer soft turns wrath away, 

The ox-goad gently sinks to earth; 
No Shamgar he to put to flight 

The Pihilistines but joins the mirth; 
And game that wingless lendeth wings. 

To shekels bright is in his mind 
As quails take flight; “A flush,” one cries; 

“Not so,” he says, “three of a kind,” 
And dissipates dark anger’s trace 

With grins enough to sprain his face. 
Our farmer friends will never find 

True sportsmen willing trespassers, 
Regardless of their vested rights, 

But always by-your-leave chasseurs. 


When shadows long are eastward thrown 
And weary footsteps homeward tend, 
A score of birds are counted out: 
Not much for four? A plenty, friend, 
To nimrods careless of the bag 
But mindful of the vista grand— 
The rugged hill, the valley sweet, 

The startled wing, the setter fleet, 
The lights that play on sky and land; 
The music of the trees and streams, 
Good fellowship and camp-fire dreams— 

Bird in the bush ’s worth two in hand. 


Cogitation. 
Ah, poor Bob White! How full of grace! 


How quickly fled the vital spark! 
Could he a better purpose serve 

Than for a sportsman’s shining mark? 
With healthful recreation give 

A morsel of the choicest food 
For banquet, friend or invalid— 





“Could he a better purpose serve?” 


Is there for him a higher good? 
Pursuit of him makes all akin, 

The prince and peasant meet as men; 
The season past and guns laid by, 

All hope to meet Bob White again. 


Since wild life ends in tragedy, 
Let us invoke the tragic muse: 
Come, then, pied piper of the field 
The manner of your passing choose 
Shall taloned pirate of the air 
Swoop swiftly on unerring wing 
And strike you down, make your fair form 
Torn limb from limb, a mangled thing? 
Shall velvet-footed prowler sly 
Slow let your blood with greedy fang? 
Then crush your warm and quivering frame? 
Or. strangled by the snarer hang? 
Shall winter’s blast pile snow and sleet 
Where you repose on withered bloom 
\sleep ’neath spotless shroud, then wake 
To perish in a crystal tomb? 
Or wander far, alas! to find 
Your food encased in gleaming shields- 
Starvation’s lingering agony 
Upon the bleak and ice-clad fields? 
Or from the stubble strong of wing 
To upward spring and skyward sail 
Swift passage to oblivion 
By sudden burst of fiery hail? 


the rub—To shoot or not to shoot? 
The question burns but deep involved, 
We pick his bones with repartee 
And leave the problem still unsolved 


Au Revoir. 


From woodland green and covert gloom 
All redolent with vernal bloom, 
From waxing morn to waning light, 





“When iger gaunt smites every son 


Of Nimrcd with a welcome pain.” 


We hear his love-note, “Ah, Bob White.” 

When yeomen reap the fragrant meads 

With chattering knives and patient steeds 

His merry voice makes labor light; 

How cheerily he pipes “Bob White.” 

When groaning wains wend slowly by 

To bursting barns, unseen and shy 

For vesper hymn the little sprite 

Chants through the gloaming still, “Good night.” 

When autumn’s golden days are come 

And sportsmen love the fields to roam, 

His plaintive call-note rising clear, 

The scattered bevy summons “Here.” 

His destiny not feeble age 

But fadeless youth on printed page; 

From merry days to festal nights 

Served hot for prandial delights. 

At reason’s feast and flow of sense 

He wings responsive eloquence; 

The honored guest and genial host 

Find none like him to grace the toast. 

Let other bipeds emulate. 

In life and death to man’s estate 

He adds health, strength and happiness; 

His shadow, may it ne’er grow less. 
ALMA. 





































































































































































































































Ways of the Night. 


a “A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


THERE are places where game abounds that are 
shown on no sportsman’s chart; there are ways and 
means for its capture not laid down in sportsmen’s 
publications. 

One such case came under my observation and one such 
method was brought to my attention some years since 
when jacking deer was considered good form and had 
legal sanction. The place still exists, and as the method 
is somewhat novel and not likely to materially aid in 
the extermination of deer, with or without legal sanc- 
tion, | may be pardoned for making it public now with 
attendant incidents and experiences. 

Deer Bog—that is the place—but you will look in vain 
for it on any map, or in the advertisement of any camp 
owner whose seductive words are the net to catch the 
dollars of the tenderfoot and unwary sportsman. 

Deer Bog, deer bog—rather a fetching name, eh?—and 
one likely to recall many stirring adventures of camp 
and trail. ; 

Well, here it was one night in the rapidly lengthening 
years agone that two noble bucks paid the penalty of 
over-curiosity or over-confidence, or both. 

The place? Oh, yes!—but I crave to be excused if I 
am not more specific—it is up in Canada in the Megantic 
Country, off toward the Boundary Mountains. Jack 
Boyle lives up that way—Jack has made many tours 
of exploration and discovery, and the location of Deer 
Bog is one of his secrets that I do not feel at liberty 
to reveal. 

Jack is one of the many verifications of the old adage 
which says that “valuable goods are done up in small 
parcels.” He is well versed in woodcraft, willing, cheer 
ful, companionable; he can carry a good pack, is past- 
master of paddle and frying pan, and resourceful in emer- 
gencies. He is just the man with whom to share your 
camp blanket in the woods—and to him I refer the 
reader as the proper sign post to point the way more 
definitely to Deer Bog 

With a party of friends and guides we had closed the 
trout season in a blaze of glory on the head waters of 
the Dead River in northwestern Maine, and early the 
next morning we set forth upon the long trail over the 
mountains to take advantage of the opening of the deer 
season in Canada, Sept. 1 \ soaking rain storm forced 
us to accept the shelter of a friendly lean-to beside the 
trail for several hours, and this with heavy packs and 
increased difficulties of travel delayed our arrival at the 
clubhouse on Spider Lake several hours beyond the time 
planned. Here we learned that another party had gone 
up Spider River where we had planned to go; but Jack, 
to use an expressive modern colloquialism, always has 
“something up his sleeve” for emergencies and to please 
and bring success to his employer. 

To this seeming untoward yet fortunate circumstance 
is due my introduction to Deer Bog and the possession 
of two noble bucks weighing respectively 205 and 240 
pounds 

Journeying from the clubhouse several miles by water 
and team we at length drew rein at the log cabin of en 
habitant near the edge of the woods. As he could speak 
no English, | was about to polish up my very limited 
knowledge of parles-vous Francais and start it going at 
him, when the very unusual sight of a winsome Canadian 
lass with auburn hair and hazel eyes appeared upon the 
scene and accosted us in English. I noticed that her 
cordiality was not that of a stranger, and that for Jack 
at least the place might be both dear and deer bog 

But Jack is married now, and this, as the novelist 
would say, is another story 

It was late in the afternoon and. we had yet a couple 
of miles to travel on foot through the woods—some of 
the distance over an old portage road and some through 
swamp and dense undergrowth. ‘The horse having been 
cared for, and telling her our errand, we took our de- 
parture for the adventures of the night at the bog, ac- 
companied by her oft-repeated expression of good wishes 
for our success and:safe return. 

Arriving after a hurried walk, which induced profuse 
perspiration, at our destination in the rapidly deepening 
twilight, Jack sought his old dug-out canoe where it had 
heen safely cachéd since the previous season, and drag- 
ging it over the yielding, mossy surface of the bog we 
launched it upon the water. A few yards back was what 
appeared to.be a flag pole standing upright in the bog. 
Jack was somewhat puzzled and troubled about this, and 
in answer to my questioning said he thought that some- 
one must have discovered this out-of-the-way and favor- 
ite place of his and had been camping here, and that the 
pole was probably erected for a flag staff. 

We soon had two noble bucks, the limit allowed by 
law, “biled the kettle,” improvised a shelter for the night, 
and slept the sleep of the tired and successful sportsman. 

With earliest dawn, we started out for the team and 
assistance to bring out the game. Arriving at the cabin 
the daughter was surprised and delighted when told of 
our success, which, to appear gallant, we attributed very 
largely to her good wishes for our success the previous 
evening. 

lhe parents were incredulous at first, but again being 
positively assured that we “got two bull deeres,” and 
that the head of the household must lend a helping 
hand to get them out, he discharged a Maxim rapid-fire 
gun loaded with interrogatories at me, which the 
daughter as rapidly interpreted. 

“My fader he wants to know if you gat dose deeres by 
fire?” 

“By fire? Oh! ves, we jacked them,” I replied when the 
meaning of her question dawned upon me. 

This, being told to him, seemed to increase his sur 
prise and led to animated and prolonged conversation 
between all the members of the household. 

Che interpreter resumed her task with: 

“My fader he says you are big hunter for sure. He 
go on same place some tam, den some more tam, den more 
tam agin, and he hang him light on pole and stay all night 
and no deeres come. No, no—for sure.” 

“Did he have only one lantern, and did he whistle 
any?” I inquired. 

“We haf only one lantern, but I don’t know “bout 
whistle him. I will ask my fader "bout dat.” 
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Then for a time the English abdicated and French had 
the floor. 

“My -fader say him no whistle. He say you know ’bout 
all dose things for get deeres, and will you tell him all 
“bout fire way lak one big fire?” 

“Well, you tell your father he must get another lantern 
and put up another pole opposite the one now there, and 
fasten a lantern high up on each pole. He must then get 
in his canoe and take his place midway between them, and 
whistle a jig or other lively dancing tune occasionally. 
You know deer are lively and jovial and have a good ear 
for music. Then when the deer come running down the 
mountain side and plunge into the water looking for the 
music, he can get a good shot. By having a lantern on 
either side he can see both ways, which will double his 
chances for getting his game.” 

This information elevated me in the estimation of all 
to a higher level as a mighty hunter, and elicited generous 
words of admiration, praise, and thanks. 

Just then Jack announced that he had the team in readi- 
ness, and as our fire-hunting friend was to accompany 
him, I took my leave and pointed the toes of my mocca- 
sins toward Spider Lake, where Jack overtook me with 
the two bucks soon after I reached its shore. We 
loaded the deer in our canoe and a paddle of a few 
miles landed us at the clubhouse, where we were show- 
ered with heartiest congratulations and praise. 

| have never heard whether or not our fire-hunting 
friend was successful in getting “deeres” by my improved 
method of jacking, and I have not deemed it judicious 
to make personal application to ascertain. 

Geo. MCALEER. 


WorRcESTER, Mass. 


The Wolf Concert Cure. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is, or was, away back in 1882, a silver mine 
just back of Cooks Peak, in Grant county, New 
Mexico; it is ten miles from the nearest railroad sta- 
tion, and what little ore there was shipped from this 
mine (it was only low grade ore, and a_ limited 
amount cf it was sent up to Sante Ie to be used a 
flux in the smelter there) was hauled by wagon from 
tle mine to Porter station on the Santa Fe road. 

\ friend of mine named Wilson had the contract to 
liaul it, and he drove one of his teams himself. He 
had two fine horses iy this team, but one of them 
was, | think, the most stubborn animal ] have ever 
seen. A mule is credited with being stubborn { 
could generally coax or whip an army mule into doing 
anything I wanted done. I could do nothing with this 
horse. I had tried coaxing him time and again, and 
had seen Wilson half kill him whipping him; | had 
to interfere to stop him; still the would nor 
move an inch. 

An Arizona camel that I once tried to educate, but 
made a failure of it, came about the nearest to this 
horse for stubbornness of any animal I have ever 
seen, one being about as stubborn as the other. 

| carried a mail on this road, going over it twice 

day, riding a mule, and generally each evening I 
would find Wilson and his team at a dead stop a 
mile or two from the railroad. This horse had quit 
here for the day. Then Wilson would unhitch them; 


horse 


then mounting this one or his other horse, would 
leave the wagon here and ride home. The horse 
would go now, but he would not drag that wagon 


another inch to-day. To-morrow he would help haul 
it down, then back to the mine; then down here again, 
to stop here as before. This was the regular pro- 
gramme; and Wilson was nearly tired of it, he told 
me 

| came down the road that evening and found the 
team here at a dead stop as usual. It had been here 
an hour now, and was still a mile and a half from 
the railroad; it would stay here if this horse had to 
haul it. | was a full hour ahead of train time, and 
concluded to try an experiment on the horse, if Wil- 
would let me. 

“If you let me have this horse to-night, Wilson, I 
think I can cure him.” 


son 


“Go ahead; cure or kill him, [I don’t care much 
which. I am sick of him.” 
We took his mate out of the wagon; then I got 


two rope lariats out of the wagon, and tying one on 
each side of his head, carried the ends of them clear 
across the road, one on each side of it; then drove the 
iron picket pins in hard, leaving the horse only a few 
inches to move his head in either way; and next we 
chained both hind wheels; that was hardly necessary, 
though, for the wagon had about two tons of ore on 
it, and the horse would hardly drag it far if his head 
were not tied if he did make up his mind to move. 
Next I unhooked his outside trace chain, tying it up 
out of his way. Then we both mounted and left him. 

“Ll am afraid that the wolves will finish him,” Wil- 
son told me; “but I will risk it.” 

“They won't go near him as long as he is not crip- 
pled. I depend on those wolves to cure him. They 
will keep him in a cold sweat all night. That is why I 
left him there. I don’t think you will ever have to 
leave him there, or anywhere else, after this.” 

These were the little prairie wolves; there were 
plenty of them here. 

It was long after dark when I rode back here again 
on my way home. The horse heard me coming, and 
began to whinny; he was getting lonesome. These 
little wolves had already found him, and were giving 
him a free concert when I came up. I stopped a 
moment, and the horse began to dance; he would pull 
that wagon down home now, I had no doubt, if I 
wanted him to do it. 

“You stay here,” I told him; “we don’t need you to- 
night; when we do we know where to find you.” 

I came back with my morning mail just after sun 
rise next morning; the horse stood just as I had left 
him, and looked at me as if to say, “What kind of.a 
deal do you call this, anyhow? Have you never heard 
of the Humane Society?” 

Wilson. came up now, and taking the ropes off, 
hitched his other horse in; then mounted the seat, and 
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the team started off. The horse needed no whipping 
to-day; he seemed to think that he could not get to 
that railroad soon enough. He wanted water and his 
supper and breakfast. He got them, then dragged 
the wagon up to the mine and back again, not offering 
to stop anywhere he was not told to stop, and getting 
in soon after 3 o’clock. He hauled six loads a week 
for the next month, then only quit because Wilson 
did, his contract being filled. 

The next time I saw him, months after this, he was 
still going. I began to pet him, and’ asked, “How 
often does he go on a strike now?” 

“Never. He has never offered to stop since the night 
you tied him out. I believe he remembers it as well 
as we do.” 

“Yes, and what is more, that horse understands 
every word we are saying now; I can tell by his eye 
that he does. Well,” I said, standing in front of the 
horse and speaking slowly while I passed my hand 
down his face, “if he begins to stop again just send 
for me, I'll fix him. You don’t want any more wolf 
concerts, do you?” Casta BLANCO. 


Ashbel’s Goat. 


WE had been traveling up the St. Mary’s River above 
the lakes and had just come out from the thick timber 
of the mountain side into the little marshy flat, where 
we sometimes camp. It was the middle of the afternoon. 
We had been traveling long and fast and the anima!s 
were all hungry. A halt was made here, and while each 
horse began’ to feed’ as rapidly as it could, most of the 
men slipped -from their saddles, and ran back to tighten 
up the packs. A little further along on the trail were 
several boggy places, through which the horses must 
flounder with difficulty, and we did not wish to have the 
packs come off in a place where a saddle blanket would 
mire down. 

Ashbel, however, who was an odd man—two men are 
needed to pack a horse—and who beside knew nothing 
about packing, sat on his horse, and with his glasses 
studied the stupendous cliffs of Citadel Mountain just 
across the river, which rise a couple of thousand feet 
almost sheer. Presently he exclaimed in an excited 
tone, “I see a bear.” 

“Grizzly or black?” said an older man who was near 
him, supposing that Ashbel had taken a stump for a bear, 
and disposed to make fun of the boy. But Ashbel was 
too busy to reply. 

“By Jove, there’s another,” he said. 
other. There are three of them.” 

His good faith was so evident that the older men 
looked as he was looking, and after a moment cach of 
them saw one or more of the bears, which were working 
about on the ledges and along the sides of a watercourse, 
running down the cliff, which was half precipice and half 
ravine. 

The discovery of three bears was of course more or 
less exciting. Ashbel was the only one of the party who 
had formally started out to hunt. The other members of 
the party professed to be mere mountain climbers, yet 
one of them in his day had been a hunter, and had often 
been as much excited at the presence of game as anyon 
is likely to be. Still, the bears were a long way off; half 
a mile horizontally and nearly as much vertically. The 
whole outfit was in plain sight and they might take th 
alarm at any moment. It seemed useless to attempt to 
approach them, though it was obvious that Ashbel wanted 
to. Now was the time when Jack Monroe came for 
ward with his usual cheerful optimism and declared 
that of course the bears could be killed. 

He said, “We can craw] through the brush up to within 
three or four hundred yards of them, and they have a 
half a mile to run before they can get out of sight. It'll 
be queer if we can’t get one of them before they di 
appear.” 

Ashbel needed no persuasion and the older man but 
little. Directions were given to Jet the horses feed for 
half an hour, by which time, according to Jack, at least 
one bear would have furnished a hide for Ashbel to 
take home. The three hunters crossed the river on horse 
back, and riding as close as possible to the foot of the 
talus of great rocks which lay beneath the cliff, began a 
long crawl through the tangled alders. For most of the 
distance the bears were in sight, or, at least, could have 
been seen by anyone who wished to look for them, but 
the hunters were all occupied in keeping out of sight 
themselves, and did not look at the bears again until they 
had reached an open spot below the cliff, which it was 
impossible to cross unseen. They stoppe:l here perforce, 
and viewed the animals. 

The mother was nearest to them; twe eubs—yearlings 
apparently—were higher up, and all wer -usy searching 
for food. A few moments later, however, the old bear 
saw or smeh something that made her uneasy, and after 
looking across the valley at the horses, she started to 
scramble-up-the cliffs. The hunters must shoot now or 
not at all. The distance was estimated about 700 yards 
and bullets soon: began to kick up: the dust, about the 
fleeing bears. One from Ashbel’s rifle seemed to pass 
through one of the cubs, but the three kept on, and in 
a brief moment of time disappeared, evidently having 
reached a wide ledge along which they could gallop, un- 
seen by the hunters at the foot of the cliff. 

Returning toward the river they endeavored to learn 
from their companions on the other side what had become 
of the bears, but the distance was too great, and even 
the cheerful Jack became disgusted. Hearing his own 
shouts so distinctly, he imagined that those on the other 
side of the river must also hear them, and since he could 
not distinguish the words of the answering cry he de- 
clared indignantly that “those fellows seem to have their 
mouths full of mush.” 

When the horses had been mounted, the river crossed 
and camp reached again, it was getting late. Jack’s 
twenty minutes had stretched out to nearly two hours, and 
it was decided to camp here. While the beasts were being 
unloaded, there was much speculation as to whether the 
bears had or had not been hit. Jack and one or two 


“And there’s an- 


others thought they must have been, and finally Jack 
expressed a wish to climb up to where the game had been 
and to follow the trail. He asked Ashbel if he wished to go, 
and found that he did. The two at once started, but it 
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was two or three hours after dark before they reached 
camp again, hungry, tired and in rags. They had 
scrambled almost to the top of Citadel, had found where 
the bears had been, and had followed the trail where they 
had raced madly along a ledge, and then up a ravine into 
a basin back of the mountain, but the men had found no 
blood. Then starting back for camp they had been over- 
taken by night, and had clambered, fallen and rolled 
down the mountain side. They .were tattered, wet, 
scratched and bruised, but still cheerful. 

The next day I said to Jack, “That was a pretty tough 
climb you gave Ashbel last night.” 

“So it was,” he said, “about as tough as I ever made.” 

“How did he stand it?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Jack. “He never squeaked 
ov weakened. He’d fall down a place and roll along until 
the bushes stopped him and then get up and find his gun 
and come on again.” 

The next day we traveled on up the stream, reached 
the extreme head of the river and spent a few days there, 
hunting, traveling backward and forward over the mighty 
glaciers that furrow the mountain sides and climbing two 
or three peaks. Then turning our faces down the stream 
again, we reached the camp where the bears had been 
seen. 

This is immediately below a stupendous shoulder of the 
main range which runs out from Mount Reynolds, one of 
its most impressive peaks. Reynolds had been in sight 
during much of our journeying up the river and it had 
appealed strongly to the imagination of one of the moun- 
twin climbers. He proposed that we should spend a day 
here and make a prospecting trip to see how close we 
could get to Reynolds. The suggestion was agreed to, 
for we all wished to reach the top of Hairy Cap from 
which it was believed that a large number of the king- 
doms of the earth could be seen. Moreover there was a 
prospect that game might be found there. 

Early next morning, five or six men might have been 
seen on hands and knees digging their fingers and toes 
into the almost vertical sides of Hairy Cap, and trying 
to reach its crest. A portion of the way chosen was bare 
of timber, and being covered with soap grass and dry 
vegetation was so slippery that it was with very great 
difficulty that it was climbed. At last, however, a clump 
of pine trees was reached on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, and from here upward there was what seemed to be 
an old game trail, rough, rocky and sometimes steep, to 
be sure, but offering good footing. It held to the crest 
of the ridge, and occasionally extended views were had 
on either hand; on the right, the valley of the North St. 
Mary’s, and on the left, that of the river we were camped 
on. At one point a bevy of great blue grouse was started 
from the ground, and all the birds flew into the pines and 
stood there looking down at us. It was not deemed wise 
to kill them on account of the possibility of big game 
heing in the neighborhood, and when their curiosity was 
satisfied, one by one they whirled off into the valley, 
leaving the trees just as we sometimes see a wild ruffed 
grouse pitch from a tree in which he has taken refuge. 

At last the summit of the ridge was reached and the 
walking was more or less level, though constantly ascend- 
ing. It was a pretty country, with open pine timber and 
little lakes, and grassy meadows now partly covered with 
snow, furnishing an attractive feeding ground for deer 
or elk, or for sheep in winter. These animals must have 
been abundant here until killed off or frightened away 
hy the prospectors, who in recent years have overrun the 
country on the lower river. Mounting steadily, but by a 
very gradual ascent, at last the pines grew smaller and 
fewer and a wide outlook was had over the country to the 
north. It was a great basin beginning at the foot cf 
Mount Reynolds, nearly a mile wide, and sloping grad- 
ually down between Mt. Martin and Hairy Cap, toward 
the valley of the north fork of the St. Mary’s, which, 
however, it did not seem to reach, but descending abruptly 
appeared to break off in a precipice a thousand feet 
high. 

\s we sat down near the edge of one of the cliffs to 
eat our lunch, the west wind blowing down from the 
heights above us felt cold. The basin into which we 
looked seemed from this great height to be level. It was 
intersected by many little streams, each of which had its 
source in some snowbank or ice field, and was dotted 
by many groups of pine trees, and looked like an ideal 
summer pasture for game. As we sat there, looking over 
it, the keen-eyed Ashbel exclaimed: “I see a goat. I see 
two goats.” Sure enough; there they were on the other 
side of the basin, coming through a low saddle between 
a shoulder of Reynolds and Mt. Martin, working along 
slowly, feeding as they went, but a mile or more away 
and as safe as if gun powder had never been invented. 

After watching therh for a time, we went on, now quite 
above timber line and walking over finely broken rock, 
which in many places was covered with snow. And here 
was seen something more encouraging to the hunter; the 
track of a large goat, sometimes in the rocks, again in 
the snow; going in the direction which we were follow- 
ing, and made some time during the day. 

While one man followed the track, the others spread 
out more or less on either side of him, so as to cover as 
much ground as possible. After perhaps half an hour 
of this search, all the time climbing higher, a cheerful 
whistle was heard, and looking up I saw, twenty-five or 
or thirty yards above me, Jack, who made signs that he 
had seen the goat. I hurried up to his altitude—signing 
meanwhile to the others of the party, all of whom scram- 
bled toward the heights—and Jack showed me where the 
goat, but a moment before, had walked under a ledge out 
of sight. Presently we were all in position, and Ashbel, 
for whose success we were all anxious, stood with his rifle 
ready, waiting for the animal to appear. I wondered 
whether the sight of his first goat might give him buck 
fever and grasped a rifle in order to be ready to do any- 
thing that might be necessary. Jack shouted at the goat, 
and when it did not respond, threw down a stone or two 
and presently the majestic male walked slowly out from 
under the ledge and stood there, knee deep in the luxu- 
riant grass. He made a pretty picture, his white body 
outlined against the green grass and the darker firs; and 
his sharp black horns, curving back toward his shoulders, 
shone in the afternoon stn as he slowly turned his face 
toward us. Ashbel was ready. The gun went to his 
shoulder. There was an instant’s pause; the crack of 
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the smokeless load, and the goat stumbled forward and 
slipped out of sight beneath the evergreens. It had been 
a good shot—instantly fatal. 

While Ashbel and one of the men went down to skin 
the goat the others kept on along the crest of Hairy Cap 
toward Reynolds. It was far too late in the day to 
attempt to climb the peak, which still towered fifteen 
hundred or two thousand feet above us, and after a hasty 
inspection of its base, we set our faces toward camp. 

sefore we had reached the worse part of the descent 
darkness was upon us. How we fell down the mountain 
and tumbled over down timber and snagged ourselves 
on dead branches and generally had an unhappy time, 
I will not try to tell. It was near the middle of the night 
when we reached camp, and we were very weary and 
very hungry. But Ashbel had his goat. Yo. 





Dawson Yesterday and To-day. 


A thousand dollars in gold dust was stolen last night from the 
home of John McDonald, a tailor and dry goods dealer, while the 
family was at the theater. No arrests have been made.—Dawson 
news item. 


ONE of the few suggestions of the untamed days of 
‘97 and ’98 is the gold dust still in-circulation as 
money. This, too, will soon be a thing of the past, as 
the trading companies have put forth their fiat against 
the uncoined metal, and will only accept it at a con- 
siderable discount below its true value. 

In other respects, the story of the tailor’s thou- 
sand stolen while he saw the play might as well apply 
to the oldest as to the youngest civilized city in the 
world. 

Things move at a rapid pace just now. How soon 
Dawson’s past has been relegated to the legendary 
days! 

It seems only yesterday that we heard that Fog- 
horn George, the squaw man, with his Siwash brother- 


in-law, had washed the first Klondike gold. Civiliza- 
tion in four thousand years hardly made greater 
progress than Dawson accomplished in four. The 


man who travels to Dawson by steamer and palace 
car, laughs when you ask him if he saw any dead 
men on the trail. There isn’t even a horse skeleton 
to be seen in White Pass, where three thousand 
horses perished in three months in 1897. Starvation 
has been switched off to the back country—to the 
headwaters of the Koyukuk and Kuskokwim, and a 
thousand unmapped streams that lace the Arctic waste. 
It is no longer a familiar spectre on the Klondike. 
Here the wilderness blossoms with potted geraniums 
and schoolmarms from New England, women of 
education, nurses, bookkeepers, and the like, have 
hard work finding employment, not because there is 
no employment for business women, but because the 
field has already been occupied. Dawson City now has 
fine municipal buildings, including a court house, a 
residence for the Governor, and a handsome new 
school house for the accommodation of upward of 
two hundred pupils. The Presbyterians have erected 
a modern church, after the style of the English coun- 
try church, with a seating capacity for several hun- 
dred. Three of the churches of the city have pipe 
organs. 

Dawson now has telegraph communication with the 
eutside world, as well as telephones and a district 
messenger service, with electric call boxes. Its elec- 
tric lighting system is thoroughly modern and up to 
date. The coal strike has not affected Dawson as it 
has three separate sources of supply above and be- 
low on the Yukon, independent of outside conditions. 

There is not much indication of hardship about this 
paragraph clipped from a Dawson newspaper last fall: 
“Potatoes, which for a while were scarce, are again 
becoming plentiful. Fresh grapes, peaches, apples, 
watermelons and other such fruits are common in 
the market. The first shipment of potted flowers ever 
brought from the outside arrived from Seattle a few days 
ago, including blossoming geraniums and the like. 
They came in good condition, and sold well.” 

The boulders from the Thirty-Mile River have 
been removed, and the channel of the Upper Yukon 
greatly improved by draining and dredging. At Hell 
Gate, nine miles above Fort Selkirk, a dam 680 feet 
long has just been completed to concentrate the river 
in one channel and deepen it by the scouring that is 
bound to come with an increased head; and at Lake 
Le Barge jetties with sections measuring 400 feet, 
2,800 feet, and 3,400 feet, respectively, have been con- 


structed for like purpose. At Five Finger Rapids 
hundreds of tons of obstructing rock have been 


blasted away, and White Pass has no terrors now that 
the railroad has conquered its grades. 

The questions bothering Dawson nowadays are 
much the same as elsewhere in civilization—elections, 
franchises and the like. As regards dissipation in its 
exuberant manifestation, Dawson long ago settled 
that. Gambling even has been tabooed, and Dawson 
is an ideal Sunday-school picnic ground to-day. The 
question is, Shall the Klondike Mines Railway be per- 
mitted to traverse the west side of First avenue to 
gain access to the wharves and quartz mills; and it 
can be stated for the benefit of New York city that 
the city government is not holding up the measure 
like their aldermanic prototypes in the wicked East. 

Twelve millions in gold was Dawson’s contribution 
from her creeks in 1902; but the city is also important 
in trade. For the three months ending Oct. 1, Daw- 
son’s customs receipts amounted to $227,144, and 
during September, she received and distributed goods 
to the value of a million and a third. 

During the year 1902 Dawson has spent $60,000 im- 
proving the city streets. Many blocks of eight-foot 
sidewalks have been built, and extensive work has 
been done macadamizing streets and laying permanent 
sidewalks. Seventy thousand dollars was spent for 
the maintenance of the fire department. 

The total assessed valuation of Dawson property, 
as shown by the-report just compiled by the city 
assessor, is $12,038,740—not bad for the precocious 
six-year-old! J. B. Burnuam. 
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Glatuyal History. 
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Squids in Fresh Water. 


A SHORT time since a newspaper story went about, 
telling of a citizen of Syracuse, who had captured, while 
drawing a net in Onondaga Lake, a strange looking 
fish. This, when submitted to a local teacher of science, 
was identified as a squid. Another specimen was after- 
ward taken by another individual, and this last has 
come into the possession of Prof. John M. Clarke, who 
will submit it to an authority for examination in order 
to learn what it actually is. 

The squids are marine animals, while Onondaga 
Lake is a body of fresh water, and it would be very 
astonishing to find squids actually living in that water; 
but on the other hand, a considerable number of cases 
are known where marine animals are found living in 
fresh water lakes, having in some way adapted them- 
selves to new conditions, and appear to flourish under 
them. 

Onondaga Lake, as is well known, is a shallow body 
of fresh water resting on strata which contain salt in 
abundance. From these strata it receives a certain 
amount of salt, for there are salt springs on the bor- 
der of the lake which pour their briny waters into it. 
It is near such a spring that these squids are alleged 
to have been taken. Beside that, this body of water 
had not very long ago—in post glacial time—a con- 
nection with the sea by way of the St. Lawrence 
River, and at this time its waters may have been salt. 

It is possible, of course, that these two specimens 
may have been introduced into the waters of the lake 
by some practical joker, though this seems hardly 
possible, since both are alleged to have been alive 
when taken. 

Squids, or if not squids, at least members of the 
great Class Cephalopoda, to which the squids belong, 
have inhabited the earth since very early geological 
time, and to-day various forms of this class are known 
as the food of different fishes, as the famed nautilus, 
fossil as ammonites, and most impressive of all, as 
those giant squids whose arms may be 30 or 40 
feet long, which have been described chiefly by Prof. 
A. E. Verrill, of New Haven, and which have given 
rise.to so many stories of sea monsters and sea ser- 
pents. 

One of the earliest descriptions of these vast crea- 
tures is that of Pontopidian. The animal was long 
regarded as a myth, although figured by the learned 
bishop, and described in the following language: 

“This monster was taken at Dingle-I-cosh in the 
county of Kerry, being driven up by a great storm in 
the month of October last, 1673; having two heads, one 
great head (out of which spring a little head two foot, 
or a yard from the great head), with two great eyes, 
each as big as a pewter dish, the length of it being 
about nineteen foot, bigger in the body than any 
horse, of the shape represented by this figure, having 
upon the great head ten horns, some of six, some of 
eight or ten, one of eleven foot long, the biggest 
horns as big as a man’s leg, the least as big as his 
wrist, which horns it threw from it on both sides; 
And to it again to defend itself having two of the ten 
horns plain, and smooth that were the middle and 
biggest horns, the other eight had one hundred 
Crowns a peece, placed by two and two on each of 
them, in all 800 crowns, each crown having teeth, that 
tore anything that touched them, by shutting together 
the sharp teeth, being like the wheels of a watch, the 
Crowns were as big as a man’s thumb or something 
bigger, that a man might put his finger in the hollow 
part of them, and had in them something like a pearl 
or eye in the middle; over this Monster’s back was a 
mantle of a bright Red Color, with a fringe round it, 
it hung down on both sides like a Carpet on a table, 
falling back on each side, and faced with white; the 
crowns and mantle were glorious to behold; This 
monster had but one bone about him, nor skin nor 
scales, or feet, but had a smooth skin like a man’s 
belly. It swoom by the lappits of the mantle; The 
little head it could dart forth a yard from the great, 
and draw it in again at pleasure, being like a hawk’s 
beak and having in the little head two tongues by 
which it is thought it received all its nourishment; 
when it was dead and opened the liver wayed 30 
pounds. The man that took it came to Clonmel the 
4th of this instant December, with two of the horns 
in a long box with the little head, and the figure of 
the fish drawn on a painted-cloth, which was the full 
proportion of it, and he went up to Dublin, with an 
intent to show it to the Lord Lieutenant.” 

The identification and further history of the squids 
from Onondaga Lake will be looked for with much 
interest. 





Connecticut Winter Birds. 


3EAVER Brook Farm, Mi Forp, Coon., Dec. 18.—Editor 
Forest and Stream. After an exceptionally cold ten days, 
during which the thermometer rarely reached the point 
of 10 deg. F., the weather became quite mild. 

Yesterday, Dec. 17, I observed a large number of robins 
and blue birds and a few song sparrows and white 
throated sparrows, also a pair of common crossbills and 
some smaller finches which I could not identify. Again 
to-day I saw some of the above and in addition a spar- 
row hawk. Does this portend a mild and open winter? 

M. G. 

[All the birds mentioned commonly winter in southern 
Connecticut, except the crossbills; and these are such 
thorough vagrants that their presence does not necessarily 
mean anything more than bitter cold weather to the 
northward. We do not believe that the appearence of 
these birds portends anything meteorological. ] 


Teacher—“Bessie, name one bird that is now ex- 
tinct.” * Little: Bessie—“Dick!” | Teacher—“Dick? 
What sort of a bird is that?” Little Bessie—“Our 
canary—the cat extincted him!”—Puck. 
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Game Brg and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to etvestien 
them in Forest axp STREAM. 


An Iowa Game ee Case. 


The Waterloo, Iowa, Courier of Dec. 19 reports: The 
Supreme Court yesterday handed down a number of de- 
cisions. One of the most interesting was the case of the 
State against Harry E. Fields, of Cedar Falls. In this 
famous which was for the a * six quails 7 : 
winter in the closed season, Justice J. H. Hildebrand, 
Waterloo township, before whom the = trial was held, 


cise, 


found Fields guilty in spite of his claim, substantiated by 
the testimony of Prof. M. F. Arey of the lowa State 
Normal School, that he killed the birds to mount as speci- 
mens for the museum at the Siate school. Fields ap 
pealed the cxse to the district court. ‘The case was heard 
before Justice Hildebrand, Feb. 8, 1902, and _ before 
Judge Blair at the March term of the district court. In 
the district court, Justice Hildebrind’s decision was re 
versed and Fields was cleared of any intention to violate 
the law. ‘the State, while not able to further prosecute 
the defendant, carried the case to the Supreme Court. 
Now Judge McClain of that court rules against Judge 
Blair and in favor of Justice Hildebrand. One of the 
regretable features of the case is that Fields gets off 


without any punishment. Had he not been declared in- 


nocent by the district court he ild have been obliged to 
have paid $20 fine for each bird killed, besides the costs. 
But there is this consolation, that a precedent has been 


established depriving any illegal 
the claim that he is 


hunter from setting up 
a taxidermist when birds are found 
in his on which the law protects during certain 
seasons of the year. 

The Register and Leader of this morning gives the fol- 
lowing concerning Judge McClain’s decision: 


possessi 


In the case of the State against Harry E. Fields, the 
Supreme Court decided yesterday that game birds can 
not be killed in the closed season for purposes of tax 
idermy or other scientific purposes. Fields was con- 
victed before a Black Hawk County justice of killing 
quail in the closcd season. He appealed to the district 
court, his defense being that he was a taxidermist en 


geged in collecting 
Normal School 
not guilty 





and mounting specimens for the State 
Museum. The district court found him 
Section 2551 of the Code for the protection 
ot game birds prescribes periods during which the kill 
ing of game birds is prohibited. No exception is made 
permitting them to be killed for any purpose, but section 
2561, referring to certain harmless birds, other than game 
birds, prohibits the destruction of them or their eggs, 
except for the use of taxidermists. The Supreme Court 
rules, however, in an opinion by Judge McClain that the 
exception in section 2561 does not apply to section 2551. 


License as a Remedy. 


Editor Forest and Stream 

There appears to be two ends which may be attained by 
a law requiring license of sportsmen from outside the 
State of Maine. One is to restrict and retard the visits 
of many of these same sportsmen by adding a good sized 





license fee to their already heavy expenses and thereby 
help to free the woods of hunters. This will allow those 
persons who are mentioned in article under “Hunters’ 
License” in Forest AND StrREAM, of Dec. 6, to have the 
woods of Maine for their own use providing they pay the 
price 

This rank selfishness and 1s intolerable to true men 
The real obiect to be gained by a proposed license law 
is the better protection of the game now existing and 
the further propagation of any and all species of game 
which may be made to thrive in the forests of Maine. 

To this end, the forests must be carefully watched and 
protected from fires. Rifles and guns should be pro- 
hibited by fishing and camping parties in the summer 
time, and finally the slaughter of game in close season, 
and mest odious of all the butche ry ot deer by the score 
and hundreds by paid hunters hired by lumbermen to 
upply lo: camps during the whole winter, should be 
stopped 

It is of no use to attempt to make little of this latter 


evil and point out that it 1s only in exceptional cases that 
have personally seen the evidence of it my 
even in the small bit of the State which has come 
under my immediate notice, viz., heaps of rotting deer 
hides in proximity to old lumber camps. In ex- 
planation of our question of what this means, we are told 
by our guides and by residents who live near these lum 
ber camps, of as many as 60 or 80 deer being killed in 
“a winter and consumed by the loggers who rarely have 
any other fresh meat furnished them. These are facts. 

Now, why do not these guides or residents prosecute 
the law breakers? Because living as they do in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, a bullet or the burning of barn 
or house would be the result. 

As I said before these are facts gathered in visits to 
Maine during the last ten years. Why should it not be 
so? Who is there to prevent it? The game commission- 
ers of Maine and their assistants are doing a good work, 
all that a few men can do or be expected to do, and I 
believe the most effective work is being done in creating 
a public sentiment in the right direction, but there is need 
of a much greater number of executives in the prosecution 
of the game protection interests. What.can one game 
warden do toward protecting the great territory which 
he is now expected to cover in the little time and with the 
little pay allotted to him. And just here is where the 
license fee or the fund derived therefrom, may be di- 
rectly and profitably spent. 

This is the outline of the proposition: The establish- 
ment by the game commissioners of Maine of a thor- 
oughly organized, well equipped, intelligent and honest 
body of traveling game and forest wardens, who shall 
traverse during the entire year the wild region of the 
State, by twos for mutual protection and defense, and 
also for more efficient work. The State of Maine has an 
abundance of strong, courageous and capable men, 0 
there need be no lack of material. 
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They would be really an organized forest police, not 
with settled beats so that lawbreakers might watch and 
know when to expect them, but rather with routes 
mapped out by their. chief which might be known oniy 
by the head of the department. They would be expected 
to drop without warning upon loggers, trappers, hunters 
and fishermen’s camps at all times of the year and make 
careful watch for evidence of law breaking which they 
could obtain for themselves. 

Moreover, the same men should not travel the same 
country all the time, but by being shifted from one dis- 
trict to another, as with city police, would have no fear 
or favor in any particular locality. These wardens 
should have a yearly salary sufficient to attract and hold 
the best men. They should make reports of all their do- 
ings and experiences in the game country which would 
furnish a most valuable fund of information to the game 
commissioners of the State. 

| have merely outlined above a few of the various 
duties which would fall upon such a band of men. They 
must also be numerous enough to efficiently cover the 
State. The number weuld depend somewhat upon the 
amount of fun available. It is reasonable to believe thai 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars would not 
be too little to expect from moderate licenses, say $5 for 
non-residents and half that amount for residents of the 
State. I do not believe that the latter should be over- 
looked in helping to pay for what conduces directly to 
their own interests. ‘This amount would be directly in 
addition to the regular State appropriation along this 
line. 

Above all, sportsmen should be shown that the license 
fee is not enough to prohibit or prevent any, but isto be 
used for one and only one object as outlined above, that 
is the direct protection of game and forests by men who 
are fully in the spirit of the work and give their entire 
time to the cause. I may say also in conclusion that I 
believe this is a plan which ought to be put into practice 
in every State where game is to be saved. Good laws are 
all right, but amount to nothing unless there are a suffi 
cient number of men to directly enforce those laws, and 
sportsmen must pay the bills. Therefore I say, license 
the hunters. ma. 5, 

Ruoper Istanp, 





Massachusetts Association. 





Two Important Meetings. 


Loston, Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: On 
‘Lhursday, Dec. 18, the Executive Committee of the 
Massachusetts Central Committee for Protection of 
lish and Game, met at the Copley Square Hotel. The 
chairman, Mr. H. A. Estabrook, of Fitchburg, pre- 
sided. 

Chat the anti-sale law on partridges and woodcock 
should be continued was agreed by every one, and it 
was voted to endeavor to secure its enactment as a 
permanent statute the coming winter. 

Mr. Wm. B. Phinney, of Lynn, who has been re 
elected to the Legislature, and expects to serve again 
on the Fish and Game Committee, expressed the 
opinion that the law had been highly beneficial in 
preserving the birds, and should be re-enacted either 
permanently or for a term of years, and there is no 
doubt regarding the stand he will take; and he said 
he believed several of the members of that committee 
who have been returned would take the same view of 


the subject. But the attitude of the Executive Com- 
mittee is one of determined effort in behalf of the 
measure, and Heman S. Fay, Esq., of Marlborough, 


was unanimously chosen as legal counsel. 

Your readers will remember that he was counsel 
for the committee in 1899-1900, when the sportsmen 
fought and won the hardest battle in the history of 
game protection ever waged in this State. 

While the Committee hope it will prove easier to 
get a renewal of the law, it is deemed the part of 
prudence to be prepared for a contest. Chairman Col- 
lins, of the Commission, was present, and is in hearty 
sympathy with us. 

He expressed his disappointment that the Legisia- 
ture last winter did not enact a law giving deputies 
the right of search, and it was voted that counsel draw 
up a bill of such a character as would be likely to re- 


ceive the approval of the incoming Legislature and 
report the same to the Committee at its next meeting. 
It was voted that an effort be made to secure a 


re-enactment of the deer law, so as to prohibit their 
killing for a period of five years more. 

Mr. A. C. Sylvester, president of the North Attle- 
boro Association, said hordes of ‘hunters were in the 
woods of Bristol county from Dec. 1 to 15, and he 
condemned the present law for that county in severe 
terms. The impression prevails that sportsmen there 
have had enough of it. Let us hope so. Mr. Sylvester 
stated that the associations of the Blackstone Valley 
in Rhode Island will attempt to get a law against sale 
of woodcock and partridge in that State, which would 
be an advantage to sections of Massachusetts border- 
ing on Rhode Island. 

Capt. Collins also mentioned the difficulty met by 
wardens frequently in securing warrants for the ar- 
rest of offenders. It seems many of the judges are 
not deephy impressed with the importance of a rigid 
enforcement of the game laws. In one instance, where 
by the statute a fine of $10 is fixed, the judge made it 
$5. This raises the question whether or not judges 
are amenable to the law. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at the State 
House on Monday, Dec. 29 at 2 P. M. 


Association Meeting. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Execu- 
tive Committee at 6:30, the members of the Associa- 
tion sat down to dinner. In the absence of President 


Reed, Vice-President Wm. S. Hinman occupied the 
chair. 

Dr. E. W. Branigan, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the list of officers for 1903, to 
an. 14. For 
, 88 are most 


be balloted for at the annual meeting, 
President, J. R, Reed, Eeq., is nominate 
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of the present board. The following names were 
added to the membership list by unanimous vote: M. 
A. Spear, A. S. Bruinier, Hon. Wm. S. McNary, Leroy 
S. Brown, [°. Noyes Whitcomb, president of the En- 
glewood Club, all of Boston; Fred E. Gillis, of Box- 
tord; Dr. Samuel H. Talbot, Cambridge; John C. 
Phillips, N. Beverly, O. K. Gerrish, Lakeville; B. M. 
Rockwood, Franklin. Mr. Charles C. Russell, presi- 
dent of Greenfield Sportsmen’s Club, was elected a 
corresponding member. 

Dr. J. T. Herrick opened the after-dinner speaking. 
He assured the members that the Springfield club, of 
which he is president, is active in securing the en- 
forcement of the laws in that section, and that it is 
in hearty sympathy with the State Association. He 
reported that everywhere he went he heard the work 
ot the Association commended in the highest terms. 

President Sylvester said it gave him great pleasure 
to bring the greeting of the 300 members ot the Nort. 
Attleboro Association. He spoke in detail of the 
good work of that club in berating quail and stock- 
ing the streams, as well as in educating the whole 
community to take an active interest in protecting and 
propagating fish and game and the enforcement of the 
laws. So much good has the anti-sale law done, not 
a man can be found in his section who is not in favor 
of its continuance. 

Mr. A. B. F. Kinney expressed the opinion that not 
a man could be found in Worcester who would care 
to oppose the re-enactment of the law. 

The testimony of all the speakers was that the law 
had been the means of adding materially to the num- 
ber of birds in the covers. 

Henry H. Kimsa tt, Sec’y. 





People and Incidents of Interest. 


[By a Forest anp Stream Staff Correspondent.) 


On my arrival in Buffalo last Tuesday morning I found 
the mercury making love to zero, which made the big 
round stove in Le Valley’s store a new friend of the 
warmest kind and one I regretted having to leave so soon, 
more especially so from the fact that that stove has been for 
many years the center piece of more game and fish his- 
tory than falls to the lot of many of its kind. It is here 
that Major Phipps and his coterie of friends have 
weighed and measured game and fish from the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, from the waters and woods of Canad1 
and Florida. Mr. Le Valley should write a history of 
men he has hunted and fished with around that dear old 
stove. Fish stories are not killing, on the contrary, they 
lighten the weight of years, the seared period of life 
loses its seriousness around such stoves. Mr. Le Valley 
himself is a fine exemplification of this, so let them flow, 
the fish gets heavier and makes a prettier fight with cach 
telling. 

It was here that I first heard of the laxity with which 
the game laws of New York State are enforced, a de- 
plorable fact which reaches across most of the State. 
Ruffalo, with its fine contingent of sportsmen, should 
wake up to the times’ crying necessities, and enforce the 
game laws. 


While in Rochester it was my good fortune to be enter- 
tained by Dr. Durand, of foot power boat fame. I found 
the Docior full of his practicable, well-tested and clearly 
proven theories and delightfully entertaining on the sub- 
icct; he only needs to meet you “face to face” and you 
ire his. A visit to the Genesee Valley Club revealed 
much to the interest of visiting and local sportsmen. A 
beautifully mounted specimen of the tarpon surmounts 
an open fire-place, and other trophies are not Jacking. 
\ particularly interesting feature is a collection of Chi 
nese firearms and field guns, captured during the recent 


yellow plague. It would take a page of Forest Anp 
STREAM to do justice to this mixture of ancient and 
modern, aggressive and defensive thought; s:1ffice it 


to say when one Chinaman exhausted his supply of am 
munition he had to take to the woods. 

A grilled chop and tea furnished reminiscent moeds, 
and boyhood days came to us again and again, until I 
regret | can only continue in thought; however, there 
are deeds in men’s lives of so rare and tender a sort that 
the world would be much better should they kiiow of 
them and in a degree emulate them. 

Imagine the blood-letting sportsman on his way home 
at 1 A. M., when the thermometer was below zero, he>r- 
ing a wee small voice by a big tree in a lonesome neigh- 
borhood plaintively wailing “meaw, meauw.” His big burly 
figure stops; he removes his warm gloves and feels around 
until he finds a half-grown kitten in the last stages of 
emaciation, gathers it up in the warm folds of his gen- 
erous coat and carries it to his study, only to find it past 
his skill to help, except by kindness, warmth and then 
chloroform. With dimmed eyes he warmed it and it slept. 
I only remarked, “Doctor, didn’t you prolong its agony? 
A dash on the frozen walk would have been quick and 
effective.” “True,” said the Doctor, “but I couldn’t bear 
the thud.” 

In Syracuse I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. W. A. 
Able—most everybody knows Mr. Able, but those who 
don’t ought to. In him I found the sportsman of a gen- 
cration agone and of to-day, surely a happy condition 
only attained by the ordinary observances of God’s laws 
to man. Mr. Able has a fine collection of forest and 
stream prerequisites of ours and other times, one of the 
most interesting is a gun with a romance. 

This gun is a double-barreled flint-lock, with solid 
silver mountings, a rarely pretty, graceful affair, not 
weighing over seven pounds. It was made in the year 
1810, in a basement at the corner now occupied by Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, on Broadway, New York, for a 
Frenchman who emigrated to this country for reasons 
best known to himself. He afterward settled on the 
shore of Cayuga Lake, and three years afterward died. 
During the many years (forty-seven) which his faithful 
widow survived him she had the servants remove this 
gun from its case and polish and oil it twice a year. Its 
beautiful state of preservation to-day would indicate that 
sentiment and affection so tenderly itl an Tn 


lost none of its sacredness in the hands of 
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identity of interest in cold steel between man and wife is 
food indeed for modern reflection. ; 

Mr. Robert Hunter, of Fulton, N. Y., was most 
generous in giving me three hours of his crowded time 
showing me through their vast gun factory in this place, 
and knowing every detail of the work as he does, even 
te making of any of a gun’s many parts, furnished mc 
with much data that I never even dreamed of, yet I have 
handled guns so long that it tires memory to go back so 
far. Here I found 450 men employed and the factory run- 
ning night and day, superintended by five brothers, all 
working in different directions that merge into one ambi- 
tion, and that the highest perfection of their product. 


At Utica Mr. Savage best showed his devotion to rifle 
building by forfeiting his lunch hour to entertain me 
He informs me they will be in their new plant by Jan. 
1, and Feb. t to 15 will be able to market their new prod- 
ucts in the way of calibers, etc. 

I visited Mr. H. H. Valentine in Albany and found 
him at this end of the State in much the same frame of 
mind as Mr. Le Valley at the other, regarding the game 
laws. The well known conditions of Rensselaer County, 
where, under closed season for three years, the grouse 
have nearly become extinct, tells the story—snared to 
death. T. E. Batten. 

New York, Dec. 15. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Death of Col. Boto. 


Curicaco, Ill., Dec. 19—Last week there was printed 
in these columns some mention of that veteran bear 
hunter and prominent citizen of Mississippi, Col. R. 
E. Bobo. It is sad reading to offer in this time of 
cheer, yet I am obliged to chronicle the death of this 
friend, who was also the friend of thousands of other 
sportsmen in America. Col. Bobo died in this city at 
eight o’clock on Wednesday morning last, and his re- 
mains, in charge of his son and a friend, left this city 
yesterday morning for their final resting place in the 
soil of Mississippi. The immediate cause of death 
was an acute complication which resulted in something 
like severe jaundice, the liver being badly involved. 
Bobo was accustomed all his life to hunt in the ma- 
larial swamps of the cane brake country. Perhaps the 
swamps finally had their revenge on the man who had 
done so much toward conquering their secrets, and 
so much toward changing that country from a wilder- 
ness into a land of civilization. Col. Bobo lived to 
see fertile plantations stretching over much of his old 
bear hunting grounds, and he was one of the most 
prominent aids of the railroads, which have been do- 
ing so much toward settling the Mississippi Delta in 
the last few years. He died possessed of a fortune of 
$200,000 or $300,000, all of which he had amassed by 
his own energy and foresight. He was at one time 
offered $100 an acre for land for which he paid less 
than $2 an acre. 

Col. Bobo was, without question, the most expert 
hunter of the black bear which this country ever 
knew. To repeat earlier mention of his exploits, I 
may state that he was known to kill 206 bear in one 
year, 6 one day, 5 the day following, and so on. It 
was his delight to take his friends out unon these 
hunts. There was no master of bear hounds in all 
the country like this same energetic Mississippian, as 
I am sure earlier mention in these columns must have 
shown fully. 

It was my sad office to help Col. Bobo’s friends to 
assemble his effects. I found in his pockets telegrams 
and letters bearing npon the recent presidential bear 
hunt in Mississippi, mention of which was recently 
made at his request in the Forest AND STREAM. Sick 
as he was and nearing his end, as he personally knew 
before any of us did, it was none the less a source 
of great annoyance to him to have it reported in 
some of the Southern newspapers that he had shown 
discourtesy to President Roosevelt in refusing to join 
the latter with his pack of bear dogs. No one who 
knew Bobo doubts that he was the soul of courtesy 
and hospitality. As bearing upon this, a few months 
ago there was a little railroad wreck near Bobo’s plan- 
tation, in which some 155 persons were left breakfast- 
less on the train. They tramped over to Bobo’s house 
and there they were fed, each and all of them. All of 
these people offered Bobo pay, but he stated that he 
had never charged a man for a meal in all his life, and 
was too old to begin it then. He practically kept 
open house in the old time Southern fashion, and he 
was one of the best living survivors of the old-time 
Southern type, generous, hospitable, readv to resent 
any wrong upon the instant, yet animated by a large 
sense of fairness and justice. There was not a negro 
on the Bobo plantation who did not love the “boss.” 
I may say also, that, during his stay he-e, he made a 
wide circle of friends who not only resnected but 
loved him, even on this short acquaintance. 

He died at the age of 55 years. Mr. Fincher Bobo, 
his eldest son, is the sole remaining member of the 
family now at the old plantation. 

There will be no one to take the place of Bobo, the 
bear hunter. The Delta is changing very rapidly. 
Railroads are going through there at distances of 
every few miles. New problems and new cfistoms are 
arising in that country, the last of the old South to 
experience change. The Bobo bear pack will perhaps 
be scattered. The memory of its owner will not read- 
ily die, certainly not in the minds of those of us who 
have ridden with him, slept with him in camp, and 
known that friendship which arises only between men 
who know each other for what they are in the out- 
door air, wide of all the artificialities and conven- 
tions of city life. I knew Bobo and loved him, and 
am only one of very many of whom the same might 
be said. I feel sure it is my privilege to speak for them 
in expressing this-sense of loss. R. E. Bobo was no 


ordinary man, He was a big man and was rapidly 
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forging ahead into still bigger stages of life. We can- 
not have too many American citizens of his type, men 
of courage, fearlessness and a fine and delicate sense 
of personal honor. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 








Deer in Massachu..tis and Maine. 


Boston, Dec. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
case of Mr. Collins, of Malden, has done more to adver- 
tise the deer law than anything that has occurred in 
Massachusetts for many a day. Hardly a daily paper for 
a week but has had something about it. Deputy Burney 
had him in court and he was fined one hundred dollars. 
Not having the money he was sent to jail where he re- 
mained some days. It was believed, however, that he 
was ignorant of the law. He had a numerous family de- 
pendent upon him, so the kind-hearted judge, Judge Pet- 
tengill, started a subscription to pay his fine. The gener- 
eus ciiizens of Malden and others responded and the poor 
fellow is now at liberty. Now probably this man was not 
unable to read, and it seems very strange that he should 
not have known that the killing of deer is illegal. Query, 
hcew can a knowledge of the game laws be made univer- 
sul? 

The total of deer shipped through Bangor this year is 
5.289; of moose, I9I. 

It is believed that fully five times this number of deer 
have been killed in the State the past season. Even this 
estimate may be too low. No doubt there are a great 
many still left in the woods, but what would be the re- 
sult of a very severe winter on the supply for coming 
years? i 8 ggg 

It is reported that excellent sport in the shooting of 
bears and foxes has been had in Washington County and 
southern Aroostook. Some of the Boston sportsmen re- 
cently returned with deer are: Messrs. J. H. Harding, 
S. J. Turner, W. H. and Mrs. W. H. Ellsmere, John 
Magee, F. F. Field, A. B. Pratt, O. E. Bowers, H. A. 
Lewis, John J. Moore and Harry B. Hobbs. 

Dr. A. F. Townsend, a dentist of Worcester, brought 
out two fine deer. He also obtained with his camera 
many of the best views of scenery about Katahdin. 

CENTRAL. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
—— 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stexam. 


The Sea Trout Per Se. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In No. 3 of Mr. Venning’s series of interesting 
sketches which are being printed in Forest ANpb 
STREAM under the caption of “Reminiscences of an 
Octogenarian,” the author discusses the much vexed 
question whether the sea trout (so recognized by 
naturalists thirty-five years ago) and the brook trout, 
yclept Salvelinus fontinalis, are identically the same, or a 
different variety; and he courteously challenges me 
by name to meet his objections to my contrary opin-, 
ion, which I am known to have pertinaciously de- 
fended for a lifetime. 

Well, under a position so well fortified and strenu 
ously defended as his, 1 should say that my inevitable 
alternative would be to recant or burn, except that | 
happen to have, as I believe, the key to the problem, 
which, 1f admitted, should reconcile all variances. We 
will see! 

While both of us agree that there is no specific or 
structural difference between the two fishes, [ main 
tain that their environments, habits and food are so 
widely diverse that they predicate variety, distinct and 
obvious, just as parents differentiate and distinguish 
twins which cannot otherwise be told apart. I hold 
that the sea trout is a littoral marine fish, which feeds 
(for the most part) along the estuaries on shore food, 
and spawns in the rivers at the head of the tide, or 
not far above it, while the brook trout dwells in the 
forest, feeding on insects and ephemera (for the most 
part). and spawns all along the length of a stream 
from its mouth to headwaters. One is migratory and 
gregarious, entering the rivers periodically in immense 
numbers, in June and October, after the salmon; not 
to deposit their spawn, but to cat the extruded ova 
which the salmon have deposited in the gravel, while 
the other is a purely local, stationary and fluviatile 
fish, which is never found in very large schools and 
never leaves his native water except in individual 
cases for a momentary picnic in the brine, supposing 
that he has access to it.. The largest schools of brook 
trout that I have ever seen were in artificial retaining 
ponds. 

As to geographical distribution, brook trout occupy 
the greater part of the inland continental area of 
British North America and the United States, being 
found in twenty-eight States, while sea trout are not 
met with below latitude 49 degrees on either the At- 
lantic or Pacific side, and then only in coastwise es- 
tuaries and in rivers having access to the sea. 

Taxonomically, fishes may be classified as follows: 

1. Pelagic fishes, which are ocean rovers, though 
many species, such as bluefish, tilefish, menhaden, 
mackerel and herring, come inshore to feed at certain 
seasons, and some of them perhaps to spawn. 

2. Littoral or shore fish, which dwell and feed along 
the coast, but run up at times into the rivers and 
estuaries to feed and spawn, usually at or near tide 
water, where the flux and efflux nourishes the ova 
with alternate baths of salt and fresh water every day. 
Of this class are white perch, skates, sheepshead, 
some kinds of sharks, sea sturgeon, hyacks or gas- 
pereau, dogfish and sea trout. 

3. Anadromous fishes, which spawn and mature in 
the rivers, but take their salt and fresh water baths 
at long intervals, returning periodically to their native 
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gravel beds. Of these the shad and the so-called sea 
salmon, in contradistinction from landlocked salmon, 
are conspicuous. 

4. Fluviatile fishes, which spawn and live continu- 
ously in fresh-running water, though individuals at 
times run down to salt water if they have access to it. 
Black bass, pike (jack fish), and brook trout are 
notable examples of this class. 

5. In the great inland lakes the lacustrine fishes 
imitate the ocean fishes to a degree; the ciscowits, 
namaycush, herrings, whitefish and sturgeon ranging 
wide, for the most part, but approaching the inflowing 
rivers at stated seasons in quest of minnows, shad- 
flies, shrimps, and microscopic bottom food, or to 
spawn on the sandbars at and near the outlets. In 
lesser eastern lakes, the like habit is noticed, where 
landlocked salmon and togue follow the smelts into 
the rivers in early spring, though they do not them- 
selves spawn until October. (No more do the sea 
trout, although they run up the rivers in July.) So 
also in the British northwest the trout and sturgeon 
of the great lakes spawn near the discharge, while 
grayling, trout and squawfish spawn all the way up 
to headwaters of the afiluents, thereby providently 
stocking the’ water courses throughout their fluvial 
extent. 


This general information I have acquired chiefly by 
travel and observation, though Mr. Venning, who has 
not been thoroughly posted on my continuous field 
work, is pleased to intimate that I foregather mainly 
by hearsay. Such, I plead, has not been my life-long 
reputation. But give hearsay a chance! I will not 
affect to stand on my own ipse dixit. In canonical 
jurisprudence “the tesimony of two witnesses is 
true,” and I have two accredited witnesses! One of 
these is Com. J. U. Gregory, of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Marine and Fisheries, who has been at the 
head of the lighthouse supply for thirty-eight years, 
and has cruised along shore some. The other is John 
Manuel, of Ottawa, who owns the river Godbout, on 
the lower St. Lawrence, and has hardly missed a 
salmon fishing season for twenty-five years, to my 
personal knowledge. I have been bon camarade with 
both these gentlemen more or less since the 60s. Mr. 
Gregory writes: 

“Lam of opinion that sea trout are gregarious a:td 
migratory shore fish, which come and go periodically, 
feeding on littoral food, such as minnows, caplin, 
sand worms, shrimps, etc., as you say, and are looked 
for only at stated periods of the year; but | am aware 
that many rivers, at certain periods yearly, become 
well stocked with sea trout, which come in by the 
mouth of the river which empties into salt water; that 
these fish go a long distance up-stream, and are a 
nuisance in salmon pools. After a time, they disap- 
pear; while in these same rivers, the ordinary Salmo fon- 
tinalis remain on, and are about as numerous as they 
were before the sea trout struck in and went out 
again; therefore, they do not follow them to sea. I 
consider this as an argument in favor of your theory.” 

3ut Mr. Manuel’s deposition is a clincher. He 
says, cautiously: 

“As to where sea trout spawn, I cannot declare at 
present. My observations on the Godbout are that 
they go up that river in large numbers; but I think 
it is for the purpose of reaching the spawning beds 
oi the salmon and living on the ovum. My reason 
for thinking so is that they follow the salmon. When 
we see the trout going up the river, it is a sure sign 
that the bulk of the salmon are already up. Another 
reason is that | have never seen any trout fry in the 
river. If they spawn in the river we would surely see 
the young trout, just as we see the salmon, peel and 
parr, unless they all got out to sea before we reach 
the river, which is early in June. In that case they 
would be differently constituted from the salmon, for 
the young salmon cannot live in salt water until they 
are two years old, and have got the silvery scales like 
the parent fish. But even if they did go out, as stated, 
there would always be some late stragglers to be seen 
to show that trout had spawned in the river. I have 
seen them netted in large numbers at the mouth of the 
Godbout River. We net them every year, to prevent 
them getting up to the spawning beds of the salmon 
We don’t market them, but give them to the habitants 
for food, our only object being to get rid of them and 
protect the salmon as much as possible. The large 
schools of trout thet appear in the estuaries in July 
and August are going up. Some of them may come 
down again later in the season, but most of them 
remain in the river all winter and come down when 
the river breaks up, in May. I incline to think that 
sea trout are littoral or shore fish, as you suggest.” 

From the foregoing evidence it seems to me that 
Mr. Venning’s observations can easily be reconciled 
to fit, if he would but allow that sea trout ascend 
rivers to eat spawn, and not to deposit it. We all 
know that the sea trout of Alaska are voracious spawn 
eaters, and that the Indians of the Pacific coast use 
little else than fish spawn for bait. The Dominion 
Coast Survey has reported sea trout all along the 
eastern and northern Labrador coast as far as Hud- 
son Bay; but these fish do not occur in the Mackenzie 
River, nor do any kind of salmonoids, and Lieut. Fred. 
Schwatka does not mention sea trout as occurring 
in Back’s or Great Fish River, although he speaks of 
salmon fishing in July and August, and of catching 
them through the ice in winter. Had sea trout been 
present, some of them would have been hooked. 

I would suggest to the guild that comparison of 
the gills of fresh run sea trout when in the rivers 
with the gills of occupants which are known to re- 
main the whole year round, would show quite a differ- 
ence in the texture and color of their papilla. Nature 
has adapted every creature to its environment, and 
no one can thrive equally well in two elements, even 
amphibians. Introduced species have to be acclimated. 
The difference of density of salt and fresh water is 
well known, and besides, the two are chemitally qu.te 
unlike. CHARLES HALLock, 
Faysttavitig. N.C, 
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A Marine Station for Florida. 


_Hon. S. M. Sparkman, of Florida, has a bill before 
Congress authorizing, empowerings and directing the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries to establish in 
the State of Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, a station 
for the investigation of problems connected with the 
marine fishery interests of the region. It reads: 


_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of American in Congress assembled, That the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, empowered, and directed to establish at some suitable 
point in the State of Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, a station for 
the investigation of problems connected with the marine fishery 
interests of the region. 

Sec. 2. That for necessary surveys, purchase of land, erection 
of buildings and other structures, and for the proper equipment 
of said station the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, or as 
much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, 


appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwis« 
appropriated 


The House Committee on Marine and Fisheries has 
made a favorable report on the measure, on which they 
Say: 

‘The Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 11476) au- 
thorizing, empowering and directing the Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries to establish in the State of Flor- 
ida, on the Gulf of Mexico, a station for the investiga- 
tion of problems connected with the marine fishery in- 
terests of the region, have examined the same and 
recommend that the bill pass without amendment. 

“There have heretofore been established two of these 
similar stations for experimental work connected with 
fish problems on the Atlantic coast, one at Woods 
Hole, Mass., and the other at Beaufort, on the coast 
of North Carolina. 

“It is considered by the Fish Commission that the 
above two stations are sufficient to cover necessary 
investigations on the Atlantic coast. 

“The species of fish found in the Gulf of Mexico, 
their habits and manner of propagation, are essential- 
ly different from those found upon the Atlantic coast, 
and an independent station for such investigation is 
absolutely essential if the same objects are to be sub- 
served for that region. 

“The necessity for such biological investigations for 
the propagation of fish has now been settled beyond 
controversy, and this work must necessarily proceed 
or be contemporaneous with the establishment of fish- 
cultural stations. 

rhe catch of shad on the Atlantic coast prior to the 
introduction of artificial propagation had been yearly 
decreasing. Under the influence of artificial propaga- 
tion by the Fish Commission the catch has been in- 
creased from 3,000,000 fish in 1880 to 11,760,000 in 1808, 
this inerease being equal to 30,000,000 pounds of fish 
caught in 1898 over the catch of 1880—valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. At a cost of not exceeding $4,000 shad were 
introduced on the Pacific coast, and 5,000,000 pounds 
of this fish have been recently caught where there 
were none before. By artificial propagation we are 
increasing the supply of food, and thereby cheapening 
it, to the great benefit of the people. 

‘A similar work is being done for the salmon indus 
try on the Pacific coast, where the catch has been 
greatly and continuously increased since artificial 
propagation was introduced, and the salmon is also 
being successfully introduced into the Great Lakes. 

“An equally important work has been in progress in 
connection with the cod fisheries of the Atlantic coast 
from Maine to New Jersey. In this region, under the 
influence of artificial propagation, the catch of cod in 
t8o8 showed an increase of 43,000,000 pounds in ten 
vears; and as another result of the Fish Commission’s 
work, extensive inshore cod fisheries have been de- 
veloped there during the past few years, where few 
or no fish were found befote. 

“The artificial propagation of the shad, cod and sal 
mon was necessarily preceded by a large amount of 
biologic work, which made known the principal facts 
connected with the reproduction and breeding habits 
of these fishes; and so in connection with the artificial 
propagation and increase of the other species of fish 
and of the oyster, clam, lobster, shrimp, etc., here 
again the practical work of propagation must be pre- 
ceded by a still larger amount of experimental work, in 
order that we may know more accurately the processes 
of reproduction; and there is need also of a much 
larger amount of information concerning the nature 
and extent of the food and feeding and breeding 
grounds of these different species of fish and other 
forms. 

“The Fish Commission is one of the most useful 
departments of the Government. The result of its 
work is to increase the supply and thereby cheapen 
one of the most important food products of the coun- 
try. Improved transportation facilities are year by 
year distributing this food product to consumers every- 
where. The only cost of this food consists in propa- 
gating and starting the young fish, catching them when 
grown, and distributing them. Nature does the rest. 
This work of propagation cannot be done by indi- 
viduals or States. It is essentially national in char- 
acter and must be done by the Government. If this 
beneficent work should cease this great food supply 
will ultimately disappear. Enlarge it and the supply 
will be perpetuated, increased, and cheapened. 

“As heretofore stated, careful and painstaking in- 
vestigation is necessary and precedent to the more 
practical work 6f propagation by the hatchery sta- 
tions. 

“The Fish Commission have made a careful investi- 
gation of the territory covered by the Gulf of Mexico 
with a view to selecting that location which would offer 
greater facilities for the investigation of the sea life 
peculiar to the Gulf of Mexico and have concluded 
that the same should be established at some point upon 
the west coast of Florida to be Subsequently deter 
mined by the:Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

“The operations of this station will require no large 
annual expenditure, as the” investigations will be con- 
ducted by volunteer observers and scientists from the 
country at large and by men already in the employ of 
the Fish Commission. 

“The committee appended hereto a communication 
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from the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries recom- 
mending the passage of this bill. 

“‘“Commission of Fish and Fisheries, Washington, 
D. C., April 29, 1902—Sir: With regard to the bill 
_ CH. R. 2000) to authorize the establishment of a fish- 
cultural and biological station on the Gulf of Mexico 
within the limits of the State of Florida, it is recom- 
mended that it be not passed, as it contains several 
objectionable features, to which attention has been 
drawn in previous communications. In place of this 
bill, I reconmmend the passage of House bill 11476, 
which provides for the same station. Very respectfully, 
Geo. M. Bowers, 

“Hon. Charles H. Grosvenor, Chairman Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Rep- 
resentatives.” ” 





Work of the New York Hatcheries. 


FISHERMEN will be particularly interested in that 
portion of the forthcoming report of the Forest, Fish 
and Game Commission to the Legislature which deals 
with the State Hatcheries. This important part of the 
work is in charge of Hon. Chas. H. Babcock, of 
Rochester, who is himself an enthusiastic fisherman, 
and who ever since his appointment as a member of 
the Commission has taken entire charge of the super- 
vision of the hatcheries and the distribution of their 
output. The State has eight regular and four tempor- 
ary hatcheries from which to stock the lakes and 
streams with every desirable variety of fish. Their 
product this year amounted to 128,672,516 fish of the 
various varieties, and their facilities have been so in- 
creased as to provide for a much larger output of 
yearlings and fingerlings than usual. This form of 
distribution will in the main hereafter take the place 
of fry, as the fish are much sooner available to the 
people, and numerous reports received from various 
parts of the State indicate that the departure made is 
giving the greatest satisfaction. The distribution for 
the year included an unsually large number of lake 
trout vearlings, as well as of the other varieties of fav- 
erite game fish. Particular attention was also given 
to increasing the output of cheap food fish, and the 
figures of the report show that large amounts of pike, 
perch and whitefish have been placed in the waters 
of the State. It is the intention of the Commission, if 
suitable provision is made by the Legislature, to return 
to the cultivation of black bass, for which there is a 
large demand, and for which also one of the State 
hatcheries is 2d~irably suited. During the past year 
10,000 of these fish were netted out of the canal and 
distributed in nearby ponds and streams in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Commission, which is to 
save as far as possible the bass when the water is 
drawn off from the canal. No help has been required 
from the United States Fish Commission during the 
year, as the excellent condition of the State Hatcher- 
ies enabled them to meet all requirements. The num- 
ber of applications received by the Commission ,from 
all parts of the State for fish of various sorts was 
about 1,700. 


Pike-Perch Planting in Northern Vermont., 


It is gratifying to learn that the hatching and distribut- 
ing of pike-perch (glass-eved pike, wall-eyed pike) in 
nerthern Vermont has been attended with very encour- 
aging results The fish were hatched at the Swanton 
Hatchery on the Missisquoi River, and were distributed 
i various ponds and streams in that section of the State 
2s well as elsewhere. The work was begun by the U. S. 
Fish Commission in 18e9 as an experiment, and has since 
been carried on jointly by the U. S. Fish Commission 
and the State of Vermont. The partly grown and adult 
fish were caught in great numbers this last summer in 
Franklin Pond (Silver Lake) and other lakes where they 
were never known to exist before. In Silver Lake, the 
pike-perch fishing is reperted to be as good as in Lake 
Champlain, and in Lake Champlain itself, pike-perch are 
said to have appeared in unprecedented numbers. 

It is quite possible that the U. S. Fish Commission will 
establish an extensive hatching plant near the mouth of 
the Missisauoi River for the hatching of these fish. Mr. 
Myron Green, formerly superintendent of the U. S. Rain- 
bow Trout Station in California, has been appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Vermcent State Hatchery at Swanton 
where the pike-perch hatching was conducted, last year. 

SALMO. 


Remarkable Growth of. Trout. 


KALAMAzOO, Mich.--Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 
sponse to Dr. Bean’s request in your issue of Dec. 13, 
I send you these notes of trout growth. 

About June 15, 1902, I placed 94 trout in a fountain of 
our City Park. Of these 78 were rainbow trout hatched 
Feb. 15, 1901, and 16 were brook trout hatched about the 
same time. The rainbow trout averaged about 10 inches 
and the brook trout about 7. Tfihe fountain basin is cir- 
eular, Go feet across, having a depth of water of 4 feet. 
he water supply was taken from the city mains and was 
not very large, consisting of a center spray and four or 
five smaller jets. 

Here these*fish found an acceptable home. Everybody 
ied them worms, minnows, liver, Hamburger steak, cake 
and crackers, in fact, almost everything. The remark- 
able part of it was that the rainbow trout ate everything 
that was offered them. They were very tame and every- 
thing was grist that came to their mill. The brook trout 
were not much in evidence, there being a pyramid: of 
cobble stone in the fountain in which they could hide. 

Six fish were lost during the summer. On Oct. 23 T 
took the fish out and they were simply enormous. The 
rainbow trout weighed 1'% pounds; four of them weighed 
2 pounds. The brook trout averaged about 34 pound. 
They were very highly colored, in fact, could not be dis- 
tinguished from wild fish. I attribute their large growth 
to the amount of rains they had and the diversified food. 
Also to the temperature ef the water which was quite 
high, ALBERT 


Reminiscences of an“ Octogenarian. 


_ Part IV. 


BY THE OLD ANGLER. 
(Continued from page 494) 


Brrore leaving the subject it may interest the Old 
Guard to know that the first time the writer met dear old 
Thad Norris was at Rough Waters on the Nepissiguit, 
where, on a former visit, he had killed his first salmon. 
The manner in which he handled a lively fish, fresh from 
the sea, on a rod of his own make and on a fly of his 
own dressing, settled his standing as an expert angler. 
His main object in this second visit to the North Shore 
was to inquire thoroughly into this vexed question of a 
sea trout in North America, distinct from fontinalis, for 
the prevalence of which belief he was himself largely 
responsible. In his “American Anglers’ Book,” pub- 
lished some years previously, depending almost entirely on 
erroneous information and a few hours’ fishing on the 
Tabusintac, an affluent of the Miramichi, he described 
the fish caught there as the Salmo Canadensis of Hamil- 
ton Smith. He stated that it was entirely distinct froin 
S. fontinalis, and a purely anadromous species. He had 
afterward found reason to doubt the correctness of his 
published opinion, and hence this visit for a more thor 
ough examination of the grounds on which it was based. 
He had just come from the Restigouche, where his in- 
quiries left him in grave doubt of the existence of such a 
fish in that river. The late Samuel Wilmot, Superinten- 
dent of Fish Culture, was one of the party, and we dis- 
cussed the question fully and. freely. He was introduced 
to the intelligent fishery Overseer of the district, and 
by him brought in contact with the oldest fishermen on 
the river and down the coast. 

During our stay at Rough Waters an incident occurred 
which furnished much amusement and ‘some instruction 
for the whole party. Among the canoe-men was Billy 
3ateman, one of the best on the river. His home was not 
far from our camp, and his father, a man of middle age, 
came often to visit us. He was a most amusing charac 
ter, full of cynical remarks and quaint expressions, whose 
horse-sense and mother-wit made him always a welcome 
visitor. He was a special favorite with Mr. Norris, who 
was highly amused at his droll sayings and caustic re 
wiarks about the waste of time spent in angling. He 
averred that he could take more fish in a single night on 
his hickory hackle (Anglice—spear) than the whole party 
could in a week with all their “costive rods and silk 
worm’s guts.” He said if a salmon knew his own strength 
he could break -the strongest leader that could be made 
silly, who was a good rod fisherman as well as a most 
expert spearer, had all his father’s quaintness and a 
stronger sense of humor, spoke up at once: 

“Well, father, yvou’re a good deal stronger than a sal 
mon; do you think you could break loose if you were in 
the water and the fly was in the collar of your shirt?” 

“Of course I could, and smash your rod, too!” 

“Well, father, I get a dollar a day for poling this canoe 
a good many hours. Would you like to make it in ten 
minutes ?” 

“Just give me the chance, my bouchal (Anglice—good 
boy).” 

“Very well; hold here.” 

Taking my Castle Connel—the strongest rod in the 
party—a fly was securely fixed in the collar of his strong 
woollen shirt. Near by was a deep pool close inshore, 
where salmon never lay. It was about 25 yards across, 
but to get out of it, a steep rugged ledge of rocks had 
to be climbed before footing could be obtained. 

“Now, father, you go in, swim across, get on the rocks 
and you can run out the whole line and break the leader 
or the rod.” 

“Put the dollar in Jack Buchet’s hand and Ill show you 
a trick the salmon don’t know.” 

Wilmot supplied the dollar for Billy, and old man 
Bateman, dressed only in homespun shirt and trousers, 
slipped into the pool and struck out for the other side. 
Billy retreated and let the line run off the reel. When 
he had about 20 yards out and the old man had some to 
yards’ start, and was swimming strongly, Billy put the 
whole force of a wide arch on the line, which checked 
the swimmer’s progress. Still he make headway slowly, 
and various were the opinions expressed and great the ex 
citement produced. Norris cheered and encouraged the 
old man; Wilmot and Hickson prompted Billy. I had 
little doubt of the result. but still was nervous about 
my rod and line—the leader was a small affair. For 
some moments it was doubtful whether the old man would 
get across; but slowly he forged ahead, and Billy had 
more line out than he cared to see. Of course, he could 
not reel in, and had to let the line run or risk the leader. 
The arch was wide and the strain so even that there was 
little fear for the rod. I doubt if one of that party was 
ever so much interested in seeing a salmon played, as he 
was in this novel trial of strength between a man in the 
water and a single gut leader in the hands of one who 
knew how to use a rod. At length the old man reached 
the ledge and lifted an arm to secure a hold. At that in- 
stant Billy “gave him the butt” for all the rod could do, 
and as he expected, the old man lost ground. Again he 
reached for a hold, and putting out all his strength, 
raised his shoulders from the water. Another applica- 
tion of the butt, pointed straight at him, pulled the old 
man backward, and he went completely under water. 
Again he attempted to gain a hold and again he was 
drawn backward, heels over head, into the water. 

“Will you give in, father?” called out the graceless 
scamp, while shouts of laughter shook all the spectators of 
this queer scene. The old man was really too nearly ex 
hausted to make further efforts, and Buchet, who had been 
sent round by Billy after the first submersion, reached 
down and assisted him up the ledge. I attached the fly 
to the hook of a spring balance, and holding it firmly by 
the ring, directed Billy to put the same strain on the line 
in order to ascertain how many pounds of tension the old 
man had contended against*in the last ten yards of his 
struggle. The index marked ——. Perhaps no question 
in the wide and varied range of those offered by angling 
has given rise to more discussion than that of how much 
force, in pounds, a salmon exerts in its rushes. The 
wildest answers have been given, showing how various 
are the conelusions reached from the same data. Some 
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good anglers have estimated it at not less than 40 pounds. 
Others have fancifully thought a pound of strain for 
every pound of its own weight would be a near approxi- 
ination, while others have contended that no salmon ever 
hooked could move a ten-pound weight lying on the 
ground. The note-book in which is recorded the number 
of pounds indicated by the balance, is now before the 
writer, and he would like to have his angling readers 
guess the number.* The old man soon recovered after 
clearing his stomach of the water taken in his tumbles. 
lle was quite crestfallen, and revised his opinions about 
reds, lines and salmon. Mr. Norris suggested that the 
fifa and information derived at his expense was well 
worth a dollar to each, with which we all agreed, and the 
old man said “devil so good a day’s work did I ever do in 
my life.” 

Mr. Norris did his work thoroughly this time. After 
leaving the river he proceeded down the coast to interview 
fishermen whose fathers were among the first settlers, 
and who had fished all their lives. As the writer’s off- 
cial duties required his presence at Chatham, whither he 
intended proceeding by rail, he changed his mind and 
decided to accompany Mr. Norris down the coast, and 
with him visit the Tabusintac which debouches into the 
estuary of the Miramichi. This is a very considerable 
stream, which in its upper waters divides into two 
branches, each of which has several smaller tributaries. 
it has, since the settlement of the country, been celebrated 
for the number and size of its trout, and as the posi 
road to Chatham crosses it not far from its best pools, a 
fine opportunity was offered, with little trouble or expense, 
for Mr. N. to see on this visit the true habitat of the 
sea trout, and to correct his former opinion that their 
habitat was the sea. As this river offered every facility 
for testing the statements made by fishermen and arriving 
at a sound conclusion, we made but one stop in the jour- 
ney, at Caraquet, in order that he might taste the oysters 
which more nearly resemble the English “natives * than 
any others in the Maritime Provinces. 

Here we met Overseer Hickson, one of the most intelli- 
gent and energetic fishing officers that ever gave good 
service to his country. He had gone down the coast on 
one of his periodical visits to inspect nets and settle some 
of the numerous and interminable disputes that constantly 
arise among fishermen, especially when the disputants are 
‘rench. We put up at a comfortable farm-house where 
Hickson was to hold his court. He sent the local warden 
to rake a basket of oysters, which added much to the 
enjoyment of a substantial dinner for which our ride in 
the ozone-laden breeze from the salt water had given us 
a sharp appetite. After dinner Hickson, who knew the 
dispuiants and their several dispositions, prepared the 
wide hall for his court-room, and covered a large table 
with all the books in the house. The neighbors, mostly 
l’rench, from far and near, had made a fete-day, and 
were waiting outside in quite a crowd, and of course did 
net fail to sing En roulant ma boule. Arranging his 
papers, and taking his seat in a large arm chair, Hickson 
summoned the disputants, announced the court open, 
and made a speech in substance as follows: “Gentlemen, 
héfore I hear this case, 1 wish to say that these disputes 
ure growing more frequent and more annoying to the 
neighborhood, to yourselves and to me, every season. 
have made up my mind that these quarrels about nothing 
must end. Hitherto I have refrained from applying the 
iaw, which fully provides for all these cases, solely for the 
purpose of saving you expense and large legal costs. In 
ste a of appreciating my leniency, you have redoubled 
my labor, and caused me great annoyance, to which I will 
no longer submit. I am here to-day to uphold the majesty 
of the law. Do you see these books? They are all full 
of law, and I will enforce the whole of it if you make it 
necessary. There are many knotty points of law in these 
books and every knot will cost you each five dollars 
before it is satisfactorily decided. I advise you to settle 
your disputes without any law proceedings, and to give 
you every chance to do this, I now adjourn the court 
for one week, when it will re-open at my house in 
Bathurst at ten o’clock in the forenoon. Vive la Reine!” 
lhe result showed that Hickson fully understood his men. 

heard no more of the case and his little ruse saved 
the fishermen and himself from much trouble. Hickson 
has now reached the allotted span of life, and has retired 
from the arduous duties his office imposed. In his early 
mainh-ed and middle age few could compete with him 
in feats of strength and agility. He was, until years im 
paired his strength, a good hunter, an able canoe-man, a 
fine shot with rifle and pistol, a neat fly-dresser, a good 
rod-maker and a thorough angler. Like the water, he 
cur now only live over again in memory, the pleasant 
deys spent in pursuit of fin, fur and feather, and these 
memories recall to each of us many happy hours in forest 
and on stream. All old-time anglers on the Nepissiguit 
will recall Overseer Hickson’s uniform kindness and as- 
istance in their search for sport. He is the last of the 
(ld Guard left on the North Shore. 

We arrived at Tabusintac that night and next morning 
eroceeded up stream to the famous Escadillac pools, 
«viich, on his former visit, Mr. N. had reached by going 
«<jown stream from Harris’s Inn on the Bathurst road. 
dlere, as Mr. N. had done before, we caught trout at 
almost every cast weighing from one to two and a half 
pounds, and desisted only when surfeited with fishing. 
\s the smelts had long left the river, these trout, if deni- 
gens of the sea, should have followed them; but here 
they were, veritable fontinalis, identical with those which 
are found in every river in the Maritime Provinces, and 
where they would remain until they went down to salt 
water to meet the smelt again the following spring. The 
sesult of this inquiry on the mind of Mr. Norris was 
that the North Shore of New Brunswick has no sea 
trout distinet from fontinalis. The lamented death of 
Mr. Norris soon after prevented the publication of 
the conclusion arrived at and the grounds for correcting 
his former belief. We parted at Chatham. Mr. N. took 
rail for St. John and his home in Philadelphia. Alas! 
the next tidings of my friend announced his unexpected 
death, and as I grieved, so, I am sure, did every angler 
and every man who had enjoyed the intimacy of this 
genial gentleman and true sportsman—one of the best 


* Note.—So far as we are informed, no authentic decision has 
ever been given on this vexata questio. Any answers we may 
receive to the Old Angler’s question will be given in our Angling 
«Column.—Editor Forest anp Stream. 
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known of the Old Guard. Mr. Norris was the pioneer 
writer on Fish Culture, and though printed 35 years ago, 
his book contains all that so-called scientists, with hali 
the alphabet attached to their names, have since written. 
His “Anglers’ Book,” | hope, is in the hands of every 
American fisherman. 

In taking final leave of this subject, the Octogénarian 
would like to expostulate with Messieurs les Savants, who 
have lately developed a genius for new classifiéations. 
There seem to be fashions in zoology as well as in dress. 
Some years ago the fashion was to generalize structure 
and to reduce species; to-day the fashion is to differenti- 
ate very minutely on structure and to multiply species 
but in neither fashion is there unanimity among the 
savants. Since the days of Dame Berners, Father Izaak 
and¢Brother Cotton, the anglers of England, Ireland and 
Scotland have been under no doubt or difficulty about the 
brook trout. On the continent of Europe all classes of 
the people are familiar with Salmo fontinalis of Hum- 
boldt and Cuvier. In America there was not, until re- 
cently, any confusion in the minds of the common people 
as to what was a brook trout. But Agassiz and Baird, 
who were content with the classification of their great 
predecessors in natural history, are dead, and Messicurs 
les Savants, dragging half the alphabet after their names, 
(as if the more letters they could flaunt the more the oi 
folloi were bound to submit to their superior knowledge) 
are, on the princigle of Jucus a non lucendo writing 
glibly about “vomers plane” and “vomers boat-shaped,” 
“shafts elevated and shafts depressed,” “teeth in rows 
or no teeth at all,” “scales conspicuous or scales em- 
hedded,” “black spots, red spots or gray spots,” until a 
poor devil is so confused with the learned trifling that 
he begins to doubt his own eyesight and his ability to 
tell a sea salmon from a brook trout, which, by the way 
Messicurs les Savants now tell us is no trout at all, but 
only a miserable “char!” What has science gained? 
How has knowledge been increased by the learned jargon 
of these fin de siécle professors and adepts who, with 
scalpels and microscopes are counting the number of 
bony rays in dorsal and caudal fins, especially since no 
three ot them ever agree in their count? Will the 2 
polloi know the brook trout any better because these 
savants have taken him out of the Sa/mo class and given 
him a brand new name? Wil! we know him any better as 
i Sa'velinus than we have hitherto known him as a Salmo? 
Will he give more sport or taste better as a char than he 
did as a trout?. Come, Messieurs les Savants, let up on 
us poor ignorami, for whom the old, universally known 
tern, Salmo fontinalis, is good enough. Some of us are 
too old to Jearn your long-sounding new names; it will 
require two or three generations to make sportsmen for 
get the old familiar terms and to replace the familiar 
Sa'mo by the strange Salvelinus. Let up, Messieurs! You 
are only confusing a very simple matter, by applying to it 
your “science” and long words! What was good. enough 
for Humboldt and Cuvier, Agassiz and Baird, Buekland 
and Huxley among naturalists, and “Kit North,” Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Frank Francis among anglers, is 
good enough for us who have no time to split hairs and 
make distinctions without a difference. Were the Old 
Angler to try his hand at classification, his description of 
these New Savanis would read something like this, and 
not an Angler in the world would have any doubt about 
the animile: Order, primates; genus, homo; family, col 
lege dons; species, Smithsonian; variety, fishmongers; 
individuals, fellows that “know it’ all.” ys lather 
Izaak would laugh at you and quietly pursue his angling 
for Sa/mo salar in the Tweed or for Salmo fontina‘is in 
the Wye! V. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


The Rockefeller-Larrora ‘ian 


\ newspaper despatch from Glens F ~ a or 
nounces the decision by Judge Beman, of Malone, Essex 
Conniy, N. Y., of a nonsuit in the case of Rockefelies 
against Lamora in the action brought for the reeavery of 


penalties for unlawfully fishing in Mr, Roexefeller’s pri 


vite park in the Adirondacks. The defense showed that 
the waters of the park had been stec'sed by fish fron the 
State hatcheries and at public expense, and Judge Deni 





tala ihet this was a complete defense under th: 
euse in the low relating to private parks, whieh pro 
vices that waters steecked by the State shall net esme 

tihin the previsicns of the act. This means, as we inte 
pret it, that when a private preserve has been stceked hy 
the State, the ewner eimnot reeover the speciil trespass 
ponaltics which the law preseribes, The wel!-esiablished 
common law principles governing proper 
are nevertheless in such cases still in feree, and under 
these the land owner is still secured exelusive rizht of 
eecupation or entry for any purpose whatever, hunting 
or fishing included. 


Break the Chain. 


lell your friend you mean to spend your life fizhting 
for money and power, and he will, if he be an average 
man, applaud your decision; tell him you mean to dweil 
in the country, gaining a simple livelihood from your 
labor, and he will either not believe you mean it, or will 
conelude you are a beaten competitor in the city’s race. 
Mest people do not know they are the slaves of their 
modern improvements, so-called. They build house: 
lerger than they can oeceupy—for show; they pinch and 
scrape year after year to pay for them, and after that 
continue pinching to pay taxes, repairs and other main 
tenance charges. A large house demands expensive furni 
ture. Then fine dress. And the demands increase. The 
man keeps his nose on the grindstone, the woman wears 
herself out taking care of the fine feathers. No time to 
just live and enjoy it; got to make a show first—going to 
teke a real rest, and cut off all the little vanities, next 
winter—next summer—some other time, when matters are 
net quite so pressing. I am not exactly a loafer, but | 
like Walt Whitman best of all our American writers, be- 
cause he had sense enough to “loafe and invite his soul” 
once in a while. I am tired of hearing the everlasting 
preachers of the “strenuous” life. Go slower, and you'll 
go farther and enjoy it better. Don’t live to work; work 
to live. Bread and butter work, I mean. Leave a little 
time for the sort of work you find your chief pleasure 
Frank Putnam in the National Magazine. 


and trespass 











The Fennel. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 





XXXI.—From the Greek. 
Thr zpiBov dc rapdyece GAbtrwe réde oFua vonon 
My, déoua, yeAdonc; ei Kvvbc éoTe Tagve, 
j, Séomm, yerdo ¢ 
"ExAato6nv. Xeipec dé xévev ovvébyxav avaktors 
“Oc pov Kal oTnAg Tévd’ Exapase Adyor, 
“Only a dog!”” Yes, here a dog is laid; 
Yet laugh not, stranger; there was one to love tiie} 


He wept, dear Master! when I died, and made 


This verse to mark the stone that stands above me. 
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Designing of Small Racing Yachts. 





Lecture Delivered by W. Starling Burgess tefore the Soci- 
ety of“Arts of the Ma:sactusetts Institute ot 
Technology, on Nov. 28, 1902. 


THE designing of small racing yachts is probably the 
most fascinating branch of naval architecture, and one 
that appeals most to the majority of younger men. Un 
like what is apt to be the case in the production of larger 
craft, all the details of the small racing boat are usually 
thought out and provided for by one man, there is but 
little specializing of the different parts of the work in- 
volved, Small help can be gained from the data obtained 
in larger vessels, the entire problem of design is a unique 
one, and governed by laws of its own. A very wide range 
is afforded for experiment, in the design of each new 
boat its forerunner is but little adhered to. As a result, 
failures have been many, and some most grotesque. Un- 
like a steamer, it is almost impossible to accurately pre- 
dict a racing yacht’s performance. 

There are many subtle qualities which go to make up 
the elements of the successful craft which are at the 
present time wholly unknown. For instance, the propor 
tions and various curves of the sails are an important 
factor, but we are in almost total ignorance of what these 
proportions and curves should be. ‘To be sure, almost 
every sail maker and designer will have his pet theories; 
and it is significant that these are often at total variance 
with one another, 

At the outset we must bear in mind that the sole object 
for which a racing yacht is constructed is to defeat every 
competitor that measures no larger under the rating rule 
to which both conform. 

lhe most efficient steamer is that which for a given dis 
placement gives the greatest speed for the least horse 
power, Thus from the standpoint of the engineer, the 
most efficient sailing boat would be that which on a 
fixed displacement showed the highest speed for the 
smallest sail spread. However, rating rules in the past 
have almost never considered displacement and but sel 
dom sail area, 

The one standard of racing measurement has been 
length. In the days of the yacht America length of hull 
seemed a fair measure of speed. ‘The clipper bow with 
eraceful figurehead, and the narrow raking stern, while 
lending beauty to many of the early yachts, were in no 
sense speed elements and were rightly left untaxed. 

Irom time to time attempts were made to tax the sail 
area in addition to the length of the immersed hull, and 
other elements were incorporated in the racing formula: 
but in this country in most of the so-called open classes 
the length of the immersed hulled alone has been the 
standard of measurement. Following the 
periments of Froude—for many years the displacement 
was systematically increased, it found that the 
greater stability or sail-carrying power which it afforded, 
more than balanced the wave making resistance it gave 
rise to. Thus the later boats cesigned by my father had 
enormous sail spreads, created great bow waves, and 
leit heavy wakes behind them. If the displacement were 
left a constant it was found that three means remained, 
ovside ot lightness of construction, of increasing the 
stability. These were, first, increasing the water-line 
length, which being directly taxed was limited in each 
class; seeond, inerea img the beam, which seon led to an 
ltegether jmpracticable excess of wave making and wild 
ness of steering; and third, increasing the draft, which 
found its limit under the conditions of the many shallow 
harbors of our coast 

Unlike the steamer, the sailing boat does not sail up 
right. bot at a more or Jess great angle of heel rhe 
length of the immersed hull was always taken when the 
boat was at rest, with sails furled, and in a vertical posi 
‘ion. About eleven years ago it came to be realized that 
the above-water portion of the hull could be so shaped 
icre and aft that the immersed hull when heeled would 
have a length far exceeding that of the vertical hull, and 
hat such excess of length would pass untaxed. ‘This 
increased length was found to have three great uses: 
First, from the increase of length alone it allowed finer 
lines of entrance and run, and consequently less pro- 
rm unced wave-making tendencies; second, it also gave in- 
creased moment of inertia to the inclined water-line plane, 
that is, it afforded a greater base or platform, so to speak 
icr the lofty sail spread to stand upon; and, finally, it 
caused the center of buoyancy to shift to a greater dis- 
trnce to leeward of the centre of gravity when the boat 
heeled, and then a boat of the same weight or displace- 
ment had greater stability. 

It was at first urged that the prolonged above-the-water 
hull would prove faulty in a seaway; that the long over 
hengs would pound in a dangerous manner, and that the 
extra weight of hull due to the long ends would offset 
the above-mentioned advantages. In well-designed craft 
of the smaller class this prediction was not fulfilled, and 
the overhanging hull found favor more and more. At 
first both the deck and water-lines closely resembled each 
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UMBRINA CRUISING CUTTER—-SAIL PLAN-——-DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE MARBLEHEAD YACHT YARD FOR J. P. ELTON, 1900 


other, the deck-line only being somewhat longer and more 
sharply drawn out. Next, to give an increased moment 
of inertia to the load water-line plane and to form 
sharper sections of entrance and run when heeled, the 
water-line plane was filled out at the ends and brought 
to closely resemble a circumscribed rectangle. Thus the 
horizontal sections of the water-line became absolutely 
square and blunted at the stem and stern, resembling 
those of the ordinary mudscow; and hence arose the term 
“scow” as applied to racing craft. It might be thought 
that these square water-lines would be a great factor of 
resistance, but it must be remembered that the profile or 
vertical section lines showed but a slight angle to the 
surface of the water, and thus it was a case of a flat 
plate moving not normally to its line of advance, but 
skimming over and pressing down the water at 
acute angle. 

As time went on the desirability was found of filling in 
or squaring the deck-line to an almost equal extent to the 
load water-line itself, for the boat with long overhanging 
square bow and stern thus held in reserve above the witer 
an immense chamber of buoyancy, which on the smallest 
heel she could at once place in the water and at a great 
distance from, and consequently acting with a great lever- 
age upon the centre of gravity. The enormous length 
ot this untaxed out-of-the-water hull was exemplified 
most extremely in the Quincy cup defender Outlook of 
last season. This boat, whose immersed hull when verti- 
cal measured but 21 feet, was 53 feet on deck. Many of 
the scow type of boats, while sailing very fast in smooth 
water, were found to lose headway and almost stop 
when encountering a choppy sea. This was explained to 
a great extent by their forward overhangs striking the 
water at an oblique angle which tended with each pitch 
to urge the hull backwards. This was overcome by the 
so-called reversed-curve bow, that is, a bow whose verti- 
cal contour and buttock lines, while rising somewhat 
sharply to the water surface, quickly reverse and run 
im straight lines over and almost parallel to the water 
surface. Such a boat when pounding struck the water 
with an alarming crash, but received no back-throwing 
impulse. When under way in a moderate sea the forward 
part of the Outlook’s bottom bent like paper with each 
plunge. It sounded like wicker baskets under the blow of 
a pile driver. To derive the greatest possible advantage 
from this reversed-curve bow it is essential to have the 
horizontal contour line of the deck as nearly as possible 
a straight line all along the region of entrance, for other- 
wise it will have the effect of a bow with sharply rising 
buttock lines when heeled. This type of craft when 
measured by the length of immersed hull alone allows 
almost unlimited sail area, and will exhibit relatively 
marvellous speed as long as she holds together, but she 
is subject to the most unusual stresses, and from the very 
nature of her type must be built with most disproportion- 
ate lightness. Although most exciting to sail on, she must 


a very 


be considered rather as an abnormal development of a 
faulty rule than as a useful type of craft. 

Sir William White says that the ablest designer is the 
one who under given restrictions turns out the ship which 
best meets the special requirements demanded, such as 
great cargo capacity, extreme speed, a heavy armament, 
or unusual steadiness in a seaway. As I have already 
said, the one requirement in a small racing yacht is speed. 
Therefore the designer must aim to conform to the re- 
striction under which he builds, in the manner which 
shall least retard the racing efficiency of the yacht. 

The successful yacht in a heavily restricted class is 
often referred to as a “disguised racing machine,” and 
it is slightingly pointed out that while she doubtless com- 
plies to all prescribed measurements and weights, she 
really has the greatest proportion of sail area to weight, 
or of overhang to water-line length, or in some real or 
imaginary speed-giving element. 

There is a satisfaction in going to the limit which may 
be indulged in in a small yacht. Unheard of dimensions, 
hulls whose length on deck more than doubled the load 
water-line and ratios of sail area to displacement appar- 
ently out of the question. 

I shall try to describe briefly the phenomena that occur 
when a hull is moved a reasonable speed through still 
water. 

If a flat plate is moved sideways-through water, the 
fluid ahead will be seen to rise, then sweep around the 
edges of the advancing plate, curl in eddies in its im- 
mediate wake, and pass astern in fanlike, spreading rip- 
ples. To create these waves requires the expenditure of 
work in moving the plate, but were the moving body of 
such form that the stream lines of a perfect fluid, de- 
flected by the stem were left with their original velocity 
and motion at the stern, no waves would be set up and 
no force expended. This ideal condition manifests itself 
to some extent under real conditions, for it is an actual 
fact that the stream lines, whose deflection offer great 
resistance to the advancing forebody, sweep in around, 
and, so to speak, squeeze forward the afterbody. This is 
but little réalized, and may perhaps be better stated as 
follows: 

The part of the work done in stream deflection by the 
forebody is given back in forward propelling impulses to 
the afterbody, just as the energy lost by the slowing 
piston of the steam engine is stored in the flywheel and 
given back in the return stroke. 

Thus in a boat, if the afterbody is disproportionately 
shortened, the stream lines are unable to deliver their 
forward propelling impulses to the best advantage. and 
instead swerve around the counter in disturbed eddies, 
and waste their energy in useless waves. Or, in the other 
extreme, if the afterbody be too long or a straight mid- 
dlebody of great length intervene, the skin pressure of the 
stream lines can have but a lifting or balanced side press- 
ing effect, which yields a small forward resultant. It is 


also probable that in the case of a long, straight middle- 
body the action of the stream lines is delayed, and so to 
speak, damped out so that its effect when closing around 
the afterbody is partially destroyed. This tendency of a 
long straight middlebody has been demonstrated by tow- 
ing models of steamers, where the wider ship with long 
fore and afterbody gave less resistance than the narrow 
hull with straight sides and comparatively blunted en- 
trance and run. 

It was determined at an early date that the resistance 
per square foot of a thin plate moving under water nor- 
mally to its line of direction was a little over 100 pounds 
at a speed of 10 feet per second or 600 feet per minute. 
As the speed increased or decreased within reasonable 
limits, the pressure was found to vary as a little Jess than 
the square of the velocity (with the one and eighty-five 
hundredth power, according to the experiments of Cal- 
vert). It was also thought that for an angle of obliquity 
X of a plate to the line of its advance the normal pressure 
of the afterbody was the square of the sine of the angle 
of obliquity. Many sought to determine the resistance 
of hulls by considering their surface divided into many 
separates plates of unit volume and of varying angles of 
obliquity. However, no satisfactory results were obtained 
by this reasoning, and it finally gave place to the modern 
stream-line theory, so beautifully worked out by the late 
Mr. Froude. The stream-line theory does not attempt 
any arbitrary division of the immersed hull into separate 
plates or units, but, on the other hand, regards it as a 
whole. 

Long before the advancing hull reaches a given 
spot, the particles of water begin to feel its influence, 
and are set in motion in different directions. As the 
stem approaches the particles on either side are not 
only caused to diverge, but are given a forward mo- 
tion, and a zone or wave of water higher than the 
surrounding surface is formed at the bow, and as a 
given region of particles reaches the middle body, its 
speed sternward is greater than the outlying surface, 
then a depression of water is caused. This again gives 
place to a summit at the stern where the stream’s line 
motion is also changed, and they, to a certain extent, 
follow and are urged forward at the hull. Not until 
the hull is well passed do the particles of water as- 
sume their original state. These retardations and ac- 
celerations of particles of water as the ship passes 
give rise to the bow and stern waves. To sum up the 
foregoing a little more concisely, it may be said that 
at the bow and stern the speed of the particles of 
water with reference to the advancing vessel is at its 
minimum and wave crests are formed, while on the 
other hand, amidships, where the relative speed is at 
its maximum, a wave hollow results; that is, the par- 
ticles of water at the bow and stern are moving in the 
same direction as the ship relatively to the surround- 
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ing water. Just where the forward motion of the 
water stops and the sternward motion begins, must de- 
pend on the form of bow and length of entrance. Every 
vessel may be considered to have a line of nodes pecul- 
iar to itself, extending from the port and starboard 
bows along which all the particles of water are abso- 
lutely at rest relatively to the far outlying surfaces. 
With the sharp needle- like bow and long entrance as 
exemplified in the modern torpedo boat, the two lines 
of nodes will run forward at a sharp angle to the axis 
of advance and diverge but little from one another. 
On the other hand, when the bow is very blunted and 
the entrance short, the node lines will be greatly di- 
vergent. 

Generally speaking, the greater the displacement the 
greater will be the force absorbed in wave making, and 
also the nearer this displacement comes to the water 
surface, the greater will be the disturbance. A torpedo 
towed but partly immersed has a greater resistance 
than when towed far below the surface. It is a com- 
mon fallacy of belief that a bulb of lead retards a deep 
draft boat more than when placed near the surface of 
a shallower vessel. It is, in fact, most decidedly the 
reverse, other conditions being equal. 

Unlike a perfect fluid, molecules of water flow past 
one another with certain difficulty, and a surface ad- 
vancing in water will cause all the particles in imme- 
diate contact with it to move forward revolve in so- 
called frictional eddies and finally pass astern in a 
frictional wake. These eddies form a skin about the 
moving hull, whose thickness varies according to the 
velocity and length of the hull, and to the comparative 
roughness or smoothness of its surface. If a well var- 
nished plank is moved through water, the surface near- 
est its bow or leading edge will be found to have a fric- 
tional resistance of nearly 4-10 of a pound per square 
foot, but this resistance per square toot will be found 
to rapidly diminish as the distance from the leading 
edge increases, finally assuming a value for lengths of 
fifty feet and upward of but little over 2-10 of a pound. 
This diminishing resistance is easily accounted for 
when it is considered that as the plank passes through 
the water it sets all the particles in leeuadiaes contact 
with it in motion in a direction similar to its own, so 
that the relative difference in motion is lessened as "the 
distance from the leading edge increases, moreover, it 
has been determined experimentally that this decrease 
of friction no longr holds for lengths of surface over 
fifty feet. 

The forward propelling tendency of the stream lines 
under the afterbody was well illustrated in the experi- 
ence of the two triple screw cruisers, Columbia and 
Minneapolis. On these ships the two ‘propellers were 
arranged, as is the ordinary custom, with twin screws 
and a third propeller in a well similar to that on the 
single screw vessel. Each propeller was driven by a 
separate engine, all designed to be of about equal 
horsepower. It turned out, however, that the central 
engine developed slightly more power than the. port 
and starboard engines; instead of giving an increased 
number of revolutions, as would at first sight be ex- 
pected, there was, on the contrary, a decided decrease 
in the number of turns. The pitch and diameter of all 
three propellers being identical, the only explanation 
was that the forward moving stream lines and skin 
friction eddies about the center line of the afterbody 
was to account for the increased resistance. 

With the victory of the Defender in 1895, and the 
successes at the same time of many of the fin-keeled 
racing boats of the season, a reaction took place 
against the centerboard type of boat, and many made 
so bold as to state that the heavy ballasted type had 
once and for all vanquished the centerboard boats, in 
all classes above the diminutive half raters and other 
small skimming dishes. It was urged that the center- 
board was more of a mechanical than a nautical con- 
trivance, and even likened to shifting ballast devices, 


hinged hulls and even catamarans, and the great ad-' 


vantages of its extremely light draft and easy lined 
hull being entirely lost sight of. To my mind the 
cumbrous lead bulb hung far below the hull proper 
is a far less ship-shape device than a moderate form of 
centerboard. 

The heavily weighted centerboard offers an entirely 
different problem. With the exception of the Harpoon, 
in her second racing season, few of the larger racing 
boats have derived much benefit from the heavily 
weighted board, and it is a curious fact that the in- 
creased statical stability, which on paper it would seem 
to afford, is not lived up to in practice. The light 
centerboard gives a decided capsizing moment to lee- 

ward, in fact it presses so hard on the lower windward 
edge and the upper portion of the leeward side. of the 
centerboard box that it is usually impossible to raise 
it except in stays. In the heavily weighted board this 
effect is so neutralized by the weight of the board it- 
self that it will lie almost neutral in the box and often 
vibrate from side to side. 

We finally come to the questions of the most easily 
driven form and the form which offers the least wetted 
surface, always remembering that both ease of form 
and minimum of wetted surface have often to be 
sacrificed to increased power of carrying sail, and with 
the best results. It is a favorite joke with the rule of 
thumb men that a boat cut away to a nicety as to her 
wetted surface, will often perform wretchedly, but the 
same boat, when hauled out and given an enormous 
scag or other unusual additions to her keel, will sail 
steadier and much faster. This does not mean that 
wetted surface is an overestimated factor, but rather 
that the art of balancing a boat to get the best results 
is beyond the present method of calculation. In the 
case of sailing merchantmen, the eaily naval architects 
had to do with enormous slow-moving ships with pro- 
portionately insignificant sails and long, steadying keels. 
The rules which were deduced under these conditions 
for the so-called lead (that is the distance of the cen- 
ter of gravity of the planes of the sails forward of the 
center of gravity, of the profile of the under water 
hull), worked very well. However, when we come to 
apply these rules to the quick turning racing boat with 
its pivot-like keel and rudder almost amidships, we 
are led to grievous errors With later yachts it hag 
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often been the custom for a designer to give up the at- 
tempt at nice balancing and provide his boat with the 
so-called sliding mast, that is, a mast whose position 
forward and aft could be readily changed by an adjust 
ment of wedges. 

Phere two extreme opinioris as to the use ol 
scientific designing, the one holds that it is possible 
to calculate or in some manner to ultimately arrive at 

highly developed and perfect form of hull, which 
for a given sail power will show such a balance of re- 
istance as will result in the greatest obtainable speed. 
fon the other hand, some say that it is all mere guess 
work, and one indiscriminate shape will do as well as 
the other. The latter being often supported in their 
views by the sight of the very wide shallow and blunted 
crait sailing on equal terms with the narrow, canoe- 
like type of boat. I think it may be safely said that 
mathematical theory alone will never evolve a perfect 
craft, even for given conditions, but on the other 
hand, I firmly believe that careful and appropriate ex 
periment with much thought and precise methods of 
calculation will always place the art of designing 
higher and higher, and eventually entirely supersede all 
hit and miss methods. 

Theory is much, but experiment must give the final 
touch, as Goethe said, “Gray is every theory and green 
the golden tree of life.” 
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Umbrina. 


The plans of Umbrina, published herewith, show one 
of the type of light draft 35ft. waterline keel cutters 
designed and built by the Marblehead Yacht Yard. In 
performance these boats turned out surprisingly well, 
being more than reasonably fast to windward and ex 
ceptionally fast off the wind. Umbrina is, perhaps, the 
most successful example of the type, not only In point 
of speed, but in seaworthiness and general comfort 
of arrangement. The two staterooms seem somewhat 
cut up, but as a matter of fact, there is plenty of elbow 
room even in the small one, and the convenience 01 
the separate sleeping compartment appeals to many, 
especially when plenty of ventilation is provided for, as 
in this he main cabin is 7ft. 6in. long and the 
starboard stateroom is 7ft. long. The toilet room is 
aft. 3in. wide. The cabin house is 18ft. in length, and 
there is a waterway 2{t. gin. wide all around. The 
galley is roomy and well arranged, and there is full 
headroom over a floor space 2ft. 6in. by sft. The 
forecastle has ample accommodation for the two men 
that are carried. The cockpit is watertight, and is 8ft. 
long and 6ft. wide. 
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UMBRINA. 
Designed and built by the Marblehead Yacht Yard for J. P. Elton. Photo by Willard B. Jackson, Marblehead. 


_ The boat is very handsomely finished below decks 
in figured mahogany. The cabin trunk is lined with 
mahogany. The beams are mahogany, and the deck 
is laid in two thicknesses, the inner of mahogany, so 
that with carefully arranged panel work the effect is 
exceptionally handsome. 

The dimensions follow: 


Length— 

Over all .. s2it. 3 in 

L. W. L 3ait 
Overhang— 

PN ee ites ere ECR kywexceuy > es aD EL 

PEE ca atti ies Preah ae niaGee ee git. 6 in. 
Breadth 

ON resis cp over eeksa ccte, aes Cem: 

CY a ee 
Drait 

NR Net lo oc 6it. 6 in. 
Freeboard- 

i es oe ee eee 2 ee 

AES ae ee ae | 

a ait. 2 in. 
Displacement 33.000 Ibs 
Ballast 14.0C0 tbs. 
Sail Area 

Mainsail 1.c8&5 sq. ft 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Greene Bros., of Bridgeport, Conn., are building a 
66ft. auxiliary for Mr. John A. Serrell. of Bayonne, N 
J. The yacht will be fitted with a Globe engine 


eer ‘ 

Messrs. Herreshoff & Wells, have gotten up plans 
for a one-design class for members of the New York 
Y.C. The boats are 25ft. waterline, 4oft. over all, ro/t. 
breadth and 4ft. 6in. draft with the centerboard up 
and 8ft. with the board down. There is 1,1co sq. it 
of canvas in the lower sails. It is expected that eight 
of ten boats will be built, and all of them will be ready 
for delivery by May 15. 

aee 

The auxiliary steam yacht Elsa has been sold by 
Mr. Evans R. Dick, of the New York Y. C., to Mr. 
Max C. Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, through the agency 
of Messrs. Gardner & Cox. The Elsa was formerly 
the Black Pearl, and was designed by Wm. Fife, Jr., 
and built by Culyean Shipbuilding & Engine Co., of 
Scotland, in 1885. She is of steel construction, 162it. 
over all, 144ft. waterline, 23ft. 3in. beam. 


nee 


The steam yacht Maria, owned by Vice-Commodore 
Frederick G. Bourne, N. Y. Y. C., arrived at Newport 
on Tuesday morning, Dec. 16. She was eleven days, 
sixteen hours from Fayal, and twenty-six days from 
Queenstown. Very rough weather was experienced, but 
the yacht behaved well, and Captain Archibald Lear- 


mouth, who brought the vessel out, speaks highly of 
her seagoing qualities. Mr. Bourne and Mr. Geo. 
A. Cormack, Secretary N. Y. Y. C., met the yacht at 
Newport and came down the Sound in her. Maria is 
now at the works of the W. & A. Fletcher Co., Hobo- 
ken, N. J., where she will be generally overhauled. 
ne 

The annual report of the Regatta Committee of the 

New York Y. C. has been printed and has been dis- 


tributed among the members. The report is very 
complete and well gotten up. 


ners 
The Regatta Committee of the Atlantic Y. C. an- 
nounce the resignation of Captain George Hill as 
Chairman of the Regatta Committee, and the election 
of Captain Henry J. Gielow as Chairman, to fill the 
unexpired term. The report of the committee has been 
printed and sent to the members. 


English Letter. 


THE names of the owners of the new one-design 
class for the Solent have been published, and it is a 
very influential list, viz.: The Earl of Albemarle, Earl 
of Arran, Lord Brassey, Baron Eckhardstein, Mr 
John Gretton, M. P., the Hon. Alwyne Greville, Capt. 
Richard Charteris and Capt. J. Orr-Ewing—eight to 
start with, and with power to add the whole aristoc 
racy to their numbers. Now, nobody could grumble 
at this movement, were it not for the fact that it will 
infallibly kill open racing in the 36ft. and probaly in 
the 3oft. class on the Solent. The owners have chosen 
a design of almost the same dimensions as a 36-footer 
the loadline length being 34ft. 6in. The boats have 
only one cabin. It may be very satisfactory so far as 
racing is concerned, but the movement on the part of 
wealthy men is characteristic of that selfis! ness that 
has (being quite unchecked by legislation) directly led 
to the collapse of our yacht racing. Capt. J. Orr- 
Ewing is a member of the Council of the Yacht Racing 
\ssociation, which, as the representative organization 
of British yachting, has never received a more deadly 
blow than this. I have been responsible, perhaps, for 
the establishment of more O. D. C. classes than any 
me, and I have always favored the idea as being pro- 
ductive of good sport among men of moderate means 
who cannot otherwise afford to race; but hitherto 
these classes have not interfered with open racing 
in any marked degree. This South Coast class, as it 
is called, is a very different matter. 

No .authentic news about the new challenger is 
forthcoming. I believe she will have a more easy 
bilge than Shamrock I., but that belief rests on very 
slender foundations. Sir Thomas Lipton declares that 
the design is the very best that has ever been seen. 
As to that I would prefer to rely upon my own belief 
in Mr. Fife’s talents, for I do not forget that on two 
former occasions Sir Thomas used almost the same 
words. The yacht will be ready for launching in April 
next. At the yard, where she is building, there was 
a serious fire last week, and the challenger was in 
some danger. Happily, however, she was uninjured. 

On Monday last Col. McCalmont died very sudden- 
ly as he was leaving. his house. His death is deeply 
regretted, for he was a splendid all-round sportsman. 
He built the great steam yacht, Giralda, which was 
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bought by the Spanish Government at the outbreak of 
the war with you. Giralda carried some machine guns, 
and could steam at a little over 22 knots. She was a 
very smart-looking vessel, of a much more rakish ap-: 
pearance than is usual now among very large steam 
yachts. His last yacht was the little torpedo-boat-like 
craft, Tarantula, which was launched last summer, 
and is the first turbine steam yacht ever built. It is 
said that Col. McCalmont had some share in the Val- 
kyrie III. syndicate. 

It is stated that a project is on foot to make a 
canal from the Thames to Southampton. If this is ‘ac- 
complished it will have a wonderful effect on Solent 
yachting, for no doubt all sorts of unseaworthy craft 
in the shape of houseboats, launches, etc., will be con- 
stantly passing to and fro. There is also some talk 
of laying down a motor-car road alongside the canal. 
The project is a big one, but it would have very pleas- 
ant results. 

The newly formed Marine Motor Association is still 
in the midst of its troubles over.a rule. for rating en- 
gines. There does not seem to be much prospect of 
reaching finality, but the committee considering the 
matter is very earnest, and has several experts. in its 
number. By experts I mean trained engineers who 
are making motors, not the man who occupies his 
time in shouting out that he knows more than anyone 
else. One member of the association has decided to 
build an unrestricted 4oft. launch at once. From his 
engine scheme I expect he will take some beating. 

The Clyde, after very long thought, has at last pro- 
duced an order for one 30-footer. Our sport is now 
in such a parlous way that this is quite an important 
item in itself, but it is also interesting because it is 
the beginning of a new Y. R. A. class. Whether it will 
succeed is more than doubtful, for the 36-footers are 
none too favorably regarded up North. Still, time was, 
and not so long ago, when the Y. R. A. classes were 
quite unrepresented on the Clyde for many years. This 
little boat is being built by Messrs. Fife. By the way, 
the new South Coast O. D. C. is from Mr. Alfred 
Mylne’s design. He is also designing a 52-footer for 
a London owner whose name I know, but fear to re- 
veal, lest some evil should befall somebody. No owner 
of any new boat as yet ordered has allowed his name 
to be disclosed: 

Quite a large fleet of cup defenders are building, 
according to reports cabled over here from New York. 
I rather fancy that one with 4oft. beam and the cen- 
terplate. I wonder your pressmen do not design more 
of them. Our editors love to have them, and they like 
them tall and broad. You can cable over at least five 
more without the slightest fear. 

E. H. HAMILTon. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 21.—Prospects appear to be at present 
somewhat brighter for racing among the smaller 
classes in Massachusetts Bay during the coming sea- 
son, although it is not expected that there will be 
nearly the enthusiasm that was manifested during the 
three previous seasons, and especially last year. The 
class which will hold the greatest number of boats 
will be the 18ft. knockabout class. Yachts for this 
class are being constructed all over the bay. There are 
so many that it is very hard work keening track of 
them. Many of the owners are desirous of keeping un- 
der cover, too, and it is likely that the full comple- 
ment will not be brought to light until the opening of 
the racing season of 1903. It is safe to say, however, 
that there are more than a dozen 18-footers under con- 
struction. Burgess and Packard have orders for eight, 
and the other designers, while not getting so many, 
have received a good share. In the midsummer series 
of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. last season, there were 
from 15 to 17 of these little fellows in each day’s race. 
That was not the full number, however. There were 
probably over 30 in different parts of the bay. It 
would not be surprising to find as many as 20 new 
ones when the season opens. While some of the older 
boats are being disposed of, there are few that are 
leaving Massachusetts waters, and, thus, the number 
to be seen at each race throughout the season may 
be expected to be very large. 

There is not much being said about the new 22- 
footers, although Sumner H. Foster, sponsor for the 
class, was in the best of spirits last week. He said he 
had been informed that there were 5 new boats for 
this class already under construction, but he could not 
say for whom they are being built. As a matter of 
fact, Burgess has actually orders for two of these 
boats, while an order for a third is pending. Fred 
Lawley has been reported to have orders for four, but 
according to his own statement, he has not yet been 
told to go ahead on the plans of any. It is said that 
a boat for the class is being constructed for Mr. John 
Greenough by Archie Fenton, of Gloucester. It is not 
known that Shiverick, of Kingston, has any orders for 
22-footers from any of the Duxbury contingent. One 
of the yachtsmen who was most anxious to have the 
class adopted by the Yacht Racing Association, and 
who is loud in his praises of the boat that can be pro- 
duced in the new class, made the statement last week 
that his new 18-footer was well along toward comple- 
tion. It does seem funny that he did not go up 4ft. 
on waterline length and get one of the boats he ad- 
mires so much. 

There are no new restricted 21-footers being built, 
and it does not look as if there willbe. | Nothing more 
has been heard from the movement among some of 
the owners of yachts in this class to race among them- 
selves, to the exclusion of the freaks. It is likely, 
however, that some such arrangement will be made 
before the racing season opens. In the 25ft. class there 
now seems to be some prospect of racing, this all hav- 
ing come about through orders to Burgess and Pack- 
ard to design four of them. With this number there 
is no doubt the clubs will give them races, such as 
they are. .To say that these boats, built to the limits 
of extremes under the rules, are undesirable and at 


‘ 


variance with the effort to get a safe, seaworthy boat, 
would be putting it mildly. E. A. Boardman has 
turned out a full model of -a boat that can be built 
under the rules. She is not so long on top as some 
of those which have been designed, but, if she were 
supplied with a square bow, instead of the apology for 
a sharp one, her model might easily pass for that of 


Hostess, Lookout or Outlook. A glance at her will’ 


convince any rational yachtsman that he does not want 
to monkey with a class whose rules permit such 
freaks. And still the delegates, or rather a majority 
of the delegates, to the Yacht Racing Association, de- 
clared by vote that the present rules are all right, and 
that no changes should be made. 

Two notable schooners changed hands last week. 
Puritan, the defender of the Cup in 1885, the first of 
the yachts which has done so much to revolutionize 
ideas in designing and the yacht which established 
the standing of the late Edward Burgess as a naval 
architect, was sold by Commodore John O. Shaw, Jr.. 
of the Corinthian Y. C., to Mr. C. H. W. Foster. The 
sale was made through the agency of Hollis Burgess. 
Mr. Foster intends to further alter Puritan by adding 
a 20 horse-power gasolene engine. The schooner is 
as beautiful and as much admired as ever. Outside 
of a little leaking around the centerboard box, she is 
as sound as in the days of old. This may be reme- 
died, but if it cannot be fixed easily, the center-board 
box will be plugged up and she will be made a keel 
boat. To take the place of the Puritan, Commodore 
Shaw has purchased the schooner Alert, until recent- 
ly owned by Mr. Clement A. Griscom. The sale was 
made by Arthur Binney. 

At Lawley’s the cabin work is being put in the 5oft. 
ketch for Mr. J. H. Cromwell. The deck is being laid 
on the 6oft. schooner for Mr. C. H. Clark. Mr. F. H. 
Adriance’s 34ft. yawl has been planked and the deck 
is being laid. A 36-footer for Mr. W. C. Rogers and 
a 21-footer for Mr. J. H. Spalding have been set up. 
The Cox 18-footer is partly planked. The deck is be- 
ing laid on Mr. C. A. Fletcher’s steam yacht. The 
Emery steam yacht, designed by Cheseborough, has 
been laid down. It is reported that the Lawley Com- 
pany has secured an option on the tract of land, ad- 
joining its yard, upon which stood the house of cor- 
rection and the insane hospital. It is a very large 
parcel and has a fine water frontage, although it will 
have to be dredged for any large work. It will be in- 
teresting to learn how the company will dispose of it. 

Frank N. Tandy has an order for a 40-rater under 
the new measurement rules, for a Western man, who 
summers at Marblehead. She will be 52ft. 1%4in. over 
all, 33ft. waterline, 11ft. 6in. beam and 7ft. 6in. draft. 
She will carry 2,004 sq. ft. of sail. 

The yacht yard and shop of Pryor and Clark, at 
North Weymouth on the Fore River, has been leased 
by W. W. Meek & Co., who will carry on the busi- 
ness of yacht designing and building. Mr. Meek was 
senior draftsman for Lewis Nixon and has also been 
with Neafie and Levy. 

Smith, of Quincy Point, is at work on a 21-footer, 
designed by Crowninshield for Mr. Joshua Crane, Jr. 
She will be raced in Buzzards Bay. 

Burgess and Packard have received an order for a 
40-rater, under the new measurement rules, for Mr. 
R. H. Morgan, of Boston. They have also an order 
for a 22-footer for Mr. Herbert White, and report 
that Mr. Sumner H. Foster’s 22-footer, building by 
Hodgdon, of Booth Bay, is well along. 

E: A. Boardman, recently with Crowninshield, has 
started out on his own hook with an office at 20 Cen- 
tral street. He has already received orders for two 
18-footers for Boston parties, and is considering plans 
for two 15-footers and a 45ft. speed launch. 

Small Bros. have turned out the lines for a one-de- 
sign class of 18-footers on the order of Mr. W. R. 
Carson. Four have been ordered, which will be built 
and raced at Calais, Me. 

Joun B. KILeen. 


} nd Gall 
Hifle Fange and Gallery. 
oie. Lanieaeaee 
Ossining Gun Club, 

Osstninc, N. Y., Dec. 22.—In the re-entry rifle contest, open 
to non-members, the following 5-shot scores were made at 50ft. 
on the %in., 25-ring target, two best scores to_ win; prize, a 
Winchester model 1890 rifle, with gallery sights: Fred Bellington 
113; Jas. Schmidt 116, 1183; Frank Tompkins 115, 113, 118, 119; 
Fred Tompkins 111, 112. 

Practice scores, 5 shots at 50ft.: G. Tompkins 119, 116, 118; 


. Schmidt 114, 107; Wm. Fisher 118; C. G. Blandford 121, 114; 
Vm. Coleman 116, 109, 110, 115; C. H. Sidman 118, 117. 








Matches at 50ft.: C. G. Blandford 117, Wm. Coleman 115. Wm. 
Coleman 117, C. G. Blandford 115. C. G. Blandford 117, Wm. 
Coleman 110. C. G. Blandford 242, Wm. Coleman 236. Wm. 


Coleman 236, C. G. 
Ten-shot scores, 75ft.: C. 


Blandford 231. 
G. Blandford 235, Mrs. E. F. Ball 217, 


Dr. E. B. Sherwood 208. 
Matches at 75ft.: C. G. Blandford 230, E. F. Ball 228. E. F 
Ball 237, C. G. Blandford 235. E. F. B. 


A special feature of the ninth annual Sportsmen’s Show, to be 
held in Madison Square Garden the week commencing Feb. 21, 
will be rifle and revolver tests, beside other kinds of competition. 
Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 313 Broadway, is the General Manager. 


Grapshooting, 
—— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here sead a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Dec. 26.—Dover, N. J.—Holiday live-bird shoot of the Dover 
Gun Club. Bull shoot the special event. 

Dec. 25.—Interstate Park, I.—John S. Wright’s target tourna- 
ment, sweepstakes, etc. 

Dec. 28.—Brooklyn, L. I1.—Fulton Gun Club’s shoot, Albert A. 
verling, Sec’y. 








Hell Gate Gun Club’s shoot, fourth Tuesday of each month (July 
and December excepted), at Outwater’s Riverside grounds, Paterson 
Plank Road, Carlstadt, N. J. 

Chicago, Til.—Garfield Gun Club’s target shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon. Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 

Hell Gate Annex shvot, second Friday of each month (January 
and July excepted), at Dexter Park, Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Gun_Club’s shoot, Saturdays, at Enfield street, near 
Liberty avenue, Brooklyn. Visitors welcome. 

South Side Gun Club’s shoot, Saturdays, South Broad street, 
Newark, N. J., near Lehigh Valley coal depot. ‘ ¥ 7 

Outwater’s grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., Saturdays, live-bird handi- 


caps. 
1903. 

Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Inter-county shoot and tourna- 
ment of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club. Max Condit, Capt. 

Jan. 1—Paterson, N. J.—Open live-bird shoot of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club. 2 

Jan. 1.—Rutherford, N. J.—New Year’s Day target shoot of the 
Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club. C. B. Axford, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Interstate Park, L. 1.—New Year’s Day target tourna- 
ment. 

Jan. 1.—East Rutherford, N. J.—Match at 50 live birds, $100 a 
side between C. Fleishman and John Heflich, at Hackensack 
River Pridge. 

Jan. 1.—‘lowanda, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Towanda Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. W. F. Dittrich, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Wissinoming, Pa.—New Year’s Day target tournament 
of the Florists’ Gun Club; open to all. 

Jan. 1.—Newark, N. J.—New Year’s Day shoot of the South 
Side Gun Club. 

Jan. 8.--Newark, N. J.—Match between J. W. Hoffman, New 
Germantown, Pa., and C. Stefiens, New York, 100 live birds each, 
$100 a side, on Smith Brothers’ grounds. 

Jan. 13-15.—El Paso, Texas.—Grand_ midwinter carnival shooting 
tournament, under auspices of the El Paso Gun Club. W. H. 
Shelton, Sec’y. 

Jan. 13.-16—Hamilton, Can.—Hamilton Gun Club’s thirteenth 
annual grand Canadian live-bird handicap tournament. 

Jan. 26-30.—Brenham, Texas.—Second annual Sunny 
Handicap; live birds and _ targets. 

Jan. 15.—Guttenburg, N. J.—Eastern three-man team live-bird 
championship, $7.50 per team, birds extra. For information ad- 
dress Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York. 

Feb. 9-14.—Detroit, Mich.—Open tournament under the auspices 
of the Tri-State Automobile and Sporting Goods Association. 
Targets and live birds. John Parker, manager; S. G. Lewis, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club. Percy S. 
Benedict, Sec’y. 

May —.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. T. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

June —.—Schenectady, N. Y.—New York State shoot, under 
auspices of the Schenectady Gun Club. 

June 9-11.—Cincinnati, O.—Seventeenth annual tournament of the 
Ohio Trapshooters’ League. Chas. F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 


South 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








The programme of the Sunny South Handicap at live birds 
and targets, to be held at Brenham, Texas, Jan. 26 to 31, in- 
clusive, provides competition of four days at live birds and two 
days at targets. The Sunny South Handicap is a 25 live-bird 
event, $20 entrance, birds included, handicaps 26 to 3lyds. The 
following is quoted from the published conditions: ‘All entries 
to this event must be made by Jan. 15, and accompanied by a 
$5 forfeit, made payable to Alf Gardiner, manager, Brenham, 
Texas. Money in this event will be divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent., class shooting. In addition to first money in this event, the 
winner will receive a handsome silver cup, value $100. To this 
event we now have the forfeits of ten Brenham amateur shooters, 
who have signified their intention of shooting, and deposited these 
forfeits with us in good faith. We have the promise of others in 
our city. Make your entries to this event and attend a good 
shoot. Sunny South Handicap at targets, 100 targets, $10 en- 
trance; handicaps, 14 to 20yds. Five moneys, 30, 25, 20, 15, 10 
per cent.; class shooting. In additiog to first money the winner 
of this event will also receive a handsome silver trophy. Shooters 
who like high gun shooting can arrange a side purse with secre- 
tary in these events, to be divided on the high gun system.” 


- 


The secretary, Mr. W. H. Shelton, informs that “the Grand 
midwinter carnival shooting tournament under the auspices of 
the El Paso Gun Club will be given in El Paso, Texas, on Jan, 
13 to 15, 1908. Professionals and manufacturers’ agents allowed to 
shoot for targets only. There will be fifteen events, five each 
day, from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., the balance of the day to be taken 
up with other carnival attractions. Added money will approximate 
$1,000, to be divided under the Rose system, ratios 7, 5, 3,2 1 
gauge guns and black powder barred. 
of 1902 to govern. Shooting over magazine trap, known trap and 
unknown angles. There will be specially low rates on the eight 
railroads reaching El Paso. Programmes will be mailed on appli- 
cation.” 

x 


The Florists’ Gun Club announce a target tournament for New 
Year’s Day, at Wissinoming, Pa. It is open to all. Three sets 
of traps will be available. Sweepstake shooting will commence on 
the arrival of the 9:58 train. Upon the arrival of the 1:50 P. M. 
train from Broad street a merchandise event and a five-man team 
match will be shot. There are ten events on the programme, six 
at 10 targets, 50 cents entrance; two at 15 targets, 75 cents en- 
trance, and one 25 cents entrance to which $5 is guaranteed; mer- 
chandise event, $2 entrance; five-man team match, $3 entrance; 
30 targets, handicaps added. 

z 


The Richmond Gun Club have announced a holiday shoot for 
Christmas Day, at Concord, Staten Island, commencing at 10 
A. M. The secretary, Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, writes us: 
“New grounds; new club house; everybody welcome. To reach 
the grounds from New York, the ferry boat to St. George, thence 
Silver Lake trolley to the junction of Clove road and Richmond 
turnpike; thence shuttle car to the grounds, or ten minutes’ walk 
in place of shuttle car. The grounds are at the corner of Ser- 
pentine and Clove roads.” 


‘ Ten- 
Interstate Association rules 


* 
The Breeder and Sportsman of Dec. 13 contains the following 
pleasant personals: ‘Harvey McMurchy has been here for several 


weeks. ‘Prince Mac’ says he has greatly enjoyed the duck 
shooting he has been having, twice a week, at the Spooney Gun 
Club preserve, near Mt. Ede Phil B. Bekeart is dated for a 
return appearance here about the 20th inst. Jack Fanning, a 
sportsman universally liked and widely known, will also make 
his appearance on Sportsman’s Row on or about the 20th.” , 


J 


On Wednesday evening of last week, Capt. J. A. H. Dressel 
gave a banquet and theater party to his staff of shooters and 
missionaries, a list of whom follows: Messrs. John E. Avery, 
Frank E. Butler, t: L. Head, John S. Cole, Jr., T. W. Morfey, 
Malcolm Moore, L. J. Standish, F. C. Riehl, Geo. T. Little, 
M. Van Allen, S. D. Woodhouse, George Bingham and A. H. 
Myerhoff. » 


Messrs. C. Fleishman and John Heflich have agreed to shoot 
a match at 50 birds per man, $100 a side, Interstate rules, loser to 
pay for birds. Date and place are Jan. 1, on’ Heflich’s shootin 
grounds, Hackensack: River Bridge, near. East Rutherford, N. r 
Fleishman. will .stand at 30yds., Heflich at 26yds.. Mr. Carl von 
aa holds a forfeit, and has been agreed upon to act ag 

—_ po oy 
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On Jan. 15, at Guttenburg, N. J., there will be’ a three-man 
live-bird Eastern team championship. The teams to be com- 
posed of members of clubs, and any club may enter.as many 
teams as it pleases. Iintrance $7.50 per team, birds extra; 28yds. 
rise. The winning team wiil receive three cups, one for each 
member, beside 50 per cent. of entrance; second team will re- 
ceive 30 per cent; third team, 20 per cent. For further in- 
formation, address Mr. Gus Greiff, 318 Broadway, New York. + 


z 


The Bound Brook (N. J.) Gun Club announces an_ all-day 
shoot fur Dec. 27, commencing at 10 o'clock. There will be a 
dead mark shovt--that is, shooting at a block of wood—for a 
quarter of beef. The shot sticking in the block and nearest to its 
center wins. Turkeys and chickens are also on the prize list. If 


the 27th is stormy, then the shoot will take place on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. 


z 
Mr. C. B. Axford, secretary of the Boiling Springs Gun Club, 
Rutherford, N. J., writes us as follows: “On account of the 


date conflicting with that of the Jackson Park Gun Club, the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club have postponed their live-bird shoot 


of Jan. 1 to some future time. There will be a target shoot in- 
stead, beginning at 1 o'clock P. M.” 


The match at 100 targets between Messrs. Harry M. Brigham 
and J. S. Schenck Remsen, both of Brooklyn, was won by the 
former at the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, held at Bay 
Ridge, L. L., to-day. The scores were as follows: Brigham 92, 
Remsen, 85. 


” 
On Monday of this week Messrs. J. W. Hoffman, of New Ger- 
mantown, l’a., and C. Steffens, of New York, made a match at 


100 live birds, $100 a side, to be shot on Smith Brothers’ grounds, 


Newark, h J.. Jan. 8& Mr. S. M. Van Allen holds a forfeit. 
z 


Mr. A. Felix defeated Mr. Geo. Bauer in a match at 100 live 
birds, at Point Breeze race track, Philadelphia, on Dec. 20, by a 


secre of 79 to 71 The match stopped in the ninety-third round, 
Baver then being shut out. 

Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, gervenpsndng secretary, informs us 
that the Fulton Gun Club will hold a shoot on Dec. 28. The 


grounds are about ten minutes’ walk from the Crescent street 
station, Kings County Elevated. 


The Towanda (Pa.) Gun Club announces it will hold its an- 
nual tournament on Jan. 1. There will be events at live birds and 
targets. ‘The secretary is Mr. W. F. Dittrich. 

Messrs. C. E. Willard, of Chicago, and Ed Rike, of Dayton, O., 
were visitors in Sportsmen’s Row, New York, in the latter part 
f last week 


BERNARD WATERS. 





Arkansas Champior ship. 


Pine BRriurr, Ark., Dec. 17.—In an open contest for the Peters 
Cartridge Co. trophy, emblematic of the live-bird championship, 
J. A. Coles, holder, of this city, successfully defended his title 
against eight other aspirants. In this race he simply outclassed the 
other contestants, as be beat his nearest competitor four birds; 
that, too, alter ’making a bad start, losing his first bird. After this, 


however, he settled down to business and shot in rare form, killing 
out straight to the end, and thereby aggregating the very fine 
score of 24 out of 25, on the very best lot of birds the writer has 


ever seen trapped in Pine Bluff, the majority of which were fast 
drivers. Up to the fifteenth round there were several others fac- 
ti rs in the race, but from thence on there was nothing to it but 
Coles, as all the other contestants experienced a few bad minutes, 
which put them out of the race. 

Coles came into possession of the trophy on Thanksgiving Day, 
when he won it in a s.milar contest with the same score in a field 
of twelve. Drier to this 1. J. Vick, also of Pine Bluff, was the 
holder, he having won ‘t in open contest at Stuttgart last Sep- 


tember, on which occasion he killed 25 straight. At the Stuttgart 
shoot R. W. Larkan, of De Valls Bluff, was the runner up with 
28 to his credit. Aside from the victory above referred to, Vick 
also successfully defended the trophy against Coles in an indi- 
vidual contest This match took place in October, and Vick 
scored 25 to Coles’ 21 

The contest of to-day is the third open one of the season, but 
others are sure to follow, as the rules governing such contest 
permit any club to redcem the trophy from the holder and put it 
up in open competition. This provision was added at the last 
meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association, and has 
greatly stimulated the integest in the trophy. 

The cenditions of the cohtest call for 25 live birds, 30yds. rise, 
Interstate rules. 

The weather to-day was all that could be desired, bright and 
clear, but with little wind, though a keen, sharp atmosphere had 
an invigorating effect upon the birds as well as the shooters. 

At the request of the principals, Paul R. Litzke, of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., acted in the capacity of referee and scorer, though 
one of the contestants himself. Scores follow: 


COLES  cocccccccnerccccccvccocccccsenesccees 0221122211221219111121111—24 













ee «oe» 02029211212*22021 1202221 2—20 
Cromwell sencnnesbscdanseconssousoweee 12012022 °29112122%271100—20 
ee ae sueoushubpsessapnonenbl 1112212102201021202201101—19 
ic. dies shah saamebenehessneabinenhee 00221°°01*0022071°71 1112121—18 
TD . cchepiapaeneanehs 229 22222%22#20*0202—17 
DEE dccseshocbesanddobasvusesexsessbeehee 1 ”1**10002712 20 °*0002010—13 
RIDE <snbhaknnsbseusinvesseectsscbbackennele 0210000021102010211020222—13 
OP WUTIOUNS ncdevonesvcccncsesscccnscenes 110100022*w 





Dr. Joseph Charles. 


Tue preamble and resolutions concerning the death of Dr. 
Joseph Charles, passed by the Chesapeake Gun Club, are as 
tollows: 

We, the committee appointed by the Chesapeake Gun Club to 
draft resolutions over the death of Dr. Joseph Charles, most re- 
spectfully submit the following: 7 

Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to take from our midst 
our beloved friend and fellow sportsman, Dr. Joseph Charles; 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Chesapeake Gun Club that, 
while bowing in humble submission to His will, we feel keenly the 
loss and sincerely regret the death of our departed friend. 

In his death we lose not only our truest sportsman, but one 
whose pure, manly character, unbounded liberality, and ever 
readiness to serve, had endeared him to the hearts of every mem- 
ber of the club 

To his widow and immediate family we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy 
“Te it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be duly 
forwarded to his widow, the several gun clubs in our State, and 
to the Virginia Trapshooters’ Association. 

E. S. Rosinson, ) 

Tuos. F. Stearnes, » Committee. 

G. B. James, acne 
Newport News, Va. 


Oastatng Gun Cicb. 


Ossintne, N. Y., Dec 20.—The main event at our shoot to-day 
was a 25-clay-bird, misses as breaks, handicap for a cup, being 
one of a set of four presented to the club by the president, Mr. 
F. Brandreth. The attendance was nothing to brag of, but the 
scores made were Al. The birds were thrown full B0yds., in 
spite of which the first four broke 90 out of 100 without their 
handicap allowances. Mr. E. F. Ball was the star performer with 
a score cf 24 out of 25; he had an allowance of 2, one of which 
was superfluous. Wm. Fisher was second with 20, which, with 
his handicap allowance of 5, gave him a clean score. On the 
shoot-off under original conditions, Fisher got 22, while Ball went 
straight without his handicap. As Mr. Ball has only been shooting 
about three months, this was a remarkable performance. . 

No. 3 was the prize shoot. The fourth column denotes misses 
added; the fifth eolumn is the total; the sixth column the shaot-off. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
Clearview Gun Club. 


The most important event was at 25 targets, handicap rise, the 
. Scores also to count for the club’s main event of the year. There 
were five qualified to contest for the yearly prize, and Eisher 
won by scoring 20. The scores: Jones (16) 23, Smith (17) 23, 
Downs (16) 22, Barr (16) 22, Bell (16) 20, Fisher (17) 20, Franklin 
(17) 18, Davison (16) 16, Leicht (15) 16, Hill (14) 16,Bivens (14) 1, 
Yurrec (12) 8, Yardley (16) 5. 
The open sweepstake events that rounded off the shoot were all 
at 10 targets, l6yds. rise, unknown angles. 
First event: Franklin 9, Leicht 8, Fisher 8, Downs 8, Jones 7, 
Barr 7, Curry 6, Ludwig 6, Bell 6. 
Second event: Fisher 9, Downs 8, Davison7. 


Jackson Park Gun Ciub. 


Paterson, N. J., Dec. 20.—The members of the Jackson Park 
Gun Club, of Paterson, N. J., are busily at work perfecting all 
arrangements for their New Year’s live-bird shoot, which, from 
present encouragements, is going to be a great affair. The club 
is sparing no expense in getti first class, good, strong country 
birds throughout Jersey, so that no one will have any com- 
plaint to make about birds. 

Capt. Lenone expects to arrange a programme for that day that 
will please every one that takes part in the shoot. The poor 
shooter will be looked after, and the good shooters will be able 
to get some money if he can stand the pace. Any shooter who 
so desires can shoot for birds only at all times at this club. 

The committee on entertainment is composed of men hard 
to beat—ex-Capt. Johnny Powers, Ed. Morgan, Billy Stalter, 
George Hopper and T. C. Wright. 

Garry Hopper is looking after the birds, and says everything is 
going along nicely. But wait till New Year’s Day. Everything for 
the comfort of visitors will be looked after. he club house is 
well heated and has a glass front the entire length of the building, 
40ft., so that veniele can see the sport. Everybody is wel- 
come to be with us on New Year's Day, 1903. 

The club shoot to-day brought out quite a crowd, good shoot- 
ing and fair birds. 

Big match Tuesday at Bunn’s, 1 o’clock; Geo. Hopper vs. Ed. 
Klotz, 50 birds, $50 a side; the best of birds. 

Events 1, 2, 3, and 4 were $3 entrance: 





ohnson, 30 202214 222125 21*21—4 
Sy ee 2 212215 + = 21*02—3 = 22020—» 
Se 21212—5 20112—4 10220— 
Hopper, 29 .... 22202—4 *2222—4 0*0*2—1 
Bunn, 29....... *1222—4 01122—4 21012—4 
Lenone, 28 .... 1lll1—5 11001—3 11112—5 
SEED aetseccbecsssuscanes | chews 1292—4—s- 112115 





Ws. H. Dutcuer. 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J., Dec. 20.—The main feature of the North River 


Gun Club’s shoot was Mr. S. Glover’s performance, breaking 70 
straight. The scores: 





Events: 123 Events: 

Targets: 20 20 30 Targets: 
REE scdeennnevcunce 18 17 26 Gillerlain 
EET scciansnsete --- 202030 Allison 
SE ccainnninwee --» 14... 23° Morrison 
TD cesonsscncses 13 14 18 








ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 18—A practice shoot was held on the 
grounds of the Brooklyn Gun Club, John Wright, manager, to- 


day. The wind was strong, and the targets were hard. The 
scores follow: 








Events: tt 82456 t 8 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 Sp 15 25 2 
DEL pthvenkeces enveee sénnbanbue oe BBs - B 2 
Capt -Money. ..... abba ine 714 9 2B 6 13 17 16 
EP NEESER AE aD a6, ae a 2 Dae ee 
PL DRS Scupesanesvnae seoxcceee ew V8 8 kt BSB 
Wright sonvosees GL ae OM wn. ke 
Batten 6 9 Se ke oly 
Caunitz 7 DS ys a OD Oe ce be 
Dennis a ae Je; eee 
SME ‘aestbenesensseseeen inbe wen panne) Oe  E-.be, OR eo GD 


Prize shoot, 25 targets, handicap allowances added: Welles (3) 
22, Money (3) 19, Glover (0) 22, Caunitz (8) 23, Keller, Jr. (8) 20, 
Batten (10) 21, Williams (10) 21, Dennis (8) 18, Wright (8) 18. 


Dec. 20.—There was a busy afternoon at the Brooklyn Gun 


— grounds to-day. Eight events were shot. The scores 
OHow;: 







Events: 23°32 46 873328 

Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 2 2 Sp 
REED <iniséngesselobpennnie tescessns Ee ee eee oo 
Newton j > tmp 2 PD w& ww 
Hansleiter . Ss 2 2.8 2 » BS 
Sharp 27% 91319. 7 
Wright 11 10 10 6 12 20 15 7 
Bergen 398 4.. 16 2 5 
Grifhths ws os we 0s os BB EE ‘es 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 20.—The shoot of the Crescent Athletic 
Club to-day was well attended, a match between the club cham- 
ion and an ex-champion being a special attraction. Messrs. W. 
\. Marshall and A. W. Palmer tied for the December cup on 


- and J. S. Schenck Remsen resulted in a victory for the present 


and J. S. Schenck Remsen resulted in a victory for the present 
club champion, Mr. Brigham, by a score of 92 to 85. — ; 

Brigham also won the 100-target event for the shooting commit- 
tee’s medal, scoring 9%; Remsen was second with 93. The third 
contest for the December cup resulted in a tie between W. W. 
Marshall and A. W. Palmer, each of whom broke 50, with their 
handicaps. 

December cup, 50 targets, handicap allowances added: W. W. 
Marshall (12) 50, A. W. Palmer (20) 50, L. C. Hopkins (12). 4s, G. 
G. Stephenson, Jr. (4) 46, D. C. Bennett (8) 44, W. J. McConville 
(8) 43, F. B. Stephenson (2) 42, H. B. Vanderveer (6) 37, 

Match, 1(0 targets: H. M. Brigham 92, J. S. Schenck Remsen 85. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 15, H. 
B. \anderveer (2) 15, A. W. Palmer (5) 15, L. C. Hopkins (3) 13, 
W. W. Marshall (3) 11, R. D. Whigham (3) 11. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Palmer 165, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 14, 
Vanderveer 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: A. W. Palmer (5) 15, W. J. 
McConville (3) 15, W. W. Marshall (3) 13, H. M. Brigham (0) 12, 
F. B. Stephenson (1) 12, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 8 

Shoot-off, same conditions: McConville 15, Palmer 14. 

Trophy shoot, 10 pairs: Dr. J. J. Keyes 8, L. M. Palmer, Jr., 8 
H. M. Chapman 7, Brigham 6. i 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: R. I. Whigham (6) 26, A. 
W. Palmer (10) 256, W. W. Marshall (6) 23, H. M. Peighees (Q) 22, 
L. M. Palmer, Jr. (2) 22, H. C. Chapman (8) 22, F. D. Mead (7 
21, Dr. George E. Poole (3) 21, Dr. J. J. Keyes (1) 21, L. 
Hopkins (6) 19 

Shoot-off, same conditions: A. W. Palmer 25, R. I. Whighham 


Sweepstake race, 15 targets: Dr. J. J. Keyes 12, L. C. Hopkins 
12, Dr. Poole 11, W. W. Marshall 10, D. C. Bennett 10, A. W. 
Palmer 10, H. B. Vanderveer 8, R. I. Whigham 8, H. M. Chap- 
man 7, A. E. Vorlies 5, s 

Monthly contest, 100 targets for gold medal: H. M. Brigham 

. J. S. Schenck Remsen 93, F. B. Stephenson 85, W. J. Mc- 
Conville 82, G. G. Stephenson, Jr., 78, Dr. J. J. Keyes 4. 





Felt i— Bauer. 


Purjspptrats, Des. ™—* ive bind mete. 100 aside, was eeot 
to-day between’ Messrs. A. Felix and Geo. Bauer. The race en 
at the ningty-third bird, Bauer then being sh The scores: 
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[Dec. 27, 1902. 


Keystone Shocting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., Dec. 20.—There was some good 
shooting at the weekly shoot of the Keystone Shooting League 
to-day. The scores: 

Darby trophy, 15 birds, 30yds.: 


Roll .........-111121211211122—15 Harrison ..... 121101112112112—14 ° 
Rothacker ....222222202222202—13 Darby ........ 222220222202202—12 
Geikler .......222222222202202—13 

Club handicap, 10 birds: . 
= sere e+eeee2*21210101— 7 Harrison, 28....... 2111112111—10 
Rothacker, 29 .....2222322222—10 Darby, 29.......... 22022222*2— 8 
Geikler, 27 ........222222222%— 9 


The following programme has been arranged for New Year’s 
Day by the Keystone Shooting League, to be shot on the club’s 
grounds, at Holmesburg Junction: 

First and second events, 5 live birds, entrance $2.50, birds extra; 
- guns, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

‘hird event, 7 live birds, entrance $5, birds, extra; high guns, 
three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

Fourth event, 10 live birds, entrance $7.50, birds extra, Rose sys- 
tem; three moncys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. If over ten entries, 
four moneys, 50, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

Fifth event, 15 live birds, entrance $10, birds extra; Rose system, 
three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. If over ten entries, four 
moneys. 

Club house open and ready for service from 10 A. M. Scheduled 
events to commence on the arrival of train leaving Broad Street 
Station, at 1:10. Lunch served at club house all day. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Driving Nails a Nerve Toatc. 


Ir is an odd remedy for nervous prostration, yet it is almost a 
sure cure, so says a well-known Southerner. Some time since a 
rominent business man in [oston, Mass., wrote Mr. John T. 
atrick, of Pinebluff, North Carolina, asking him if the climate 
of the Pine Woods, where he resides, and where so many 
Northern people go to recover health, was good for those suffer- 
ing from sleeplessness and nervousness, Mr. [Patrick wrote: 
“We have many persons coming down here who can hardly 
get an hour's sleep out of twenty-four, and they are not here a 
month before they can sleep eight hours during twenty-four. Dr. 
W. C. Wile, editor of the New England Medical Monthly, of 
Danbury, Conn., has said that it is one of the finest places to 
sleep at he ever visited, and the doctor is up on nervous troubles. 
And Dr. J. Warren Achorn, the prominent specialist of Boston, 
Mass., who has had great success in treating over-worked. and 
tired-out business men, sends us a great.many of his patients, and 
one of his prescriptions is addressed to us, in which he directs us 
to put his patient to sawing boards and driving nails, and the 
results are wonderful. The working of the pine lumber is health- 
ful, the exercise is beneficial, and the man cannot think of ‘himself 
as he drives nails. We have in this way aidéd Dr. Achorn in 
curing many of his patients. He has sent us men out of the 
stores, prominent editors, managers of factories, and even presi- 
dents of railroads. We have filled his prescription by putting 
these men to work, and by their sleeping in the open air as much 
as possible, some in tents, others in little shanties and cottages 
they would hardly think of going into in the North to keep out 
of a shower of rain, they have gained appetite, health, strength 
and weight, and it only takes a few days until a piece of South- 
ern pork and corn bread tastes better to them than the best meal 
they can get in the Parker House in Boston, and if driving nails 
and sleeping in little shanties will bring tone, vigor and sleep to 
the over-worked man, is it not better than any medical compound? 
At first the business man, with his soft, delicate hands, hesitates 
to take hold, but after he has mashed his finger a few times, and 
gets his hands as hard as a farmer's, he begins to eat and sleep, 
and when he gets the chance to see himself in a mirror, he won- 
ders what has brought the contented, happy look to his face, and 
the answer flashes to his mind, ‘driving nails and living in a 
shanty.’ ”’ 


A Charming P'e1:ure Place 


Few winter resorts have the equal of Lakewood's advantages, 
which are, primarily, location, climate, and surroundings. At the 
end of a ninety-minute railroad journey you reach Lakewood. 
The winter home of fashion, culture and society. [Fine roads in 
several directions lead to the hotels and cottages of the latter, 
of which there are many, and the life of their occupants is as 
merry as can be. The climate at Lakewood is at least ten degrees 
milder than at New York or Philadelphia, and by its situation in 
New gersey'e famous pine belt, there is an exhilarating healthful- 
ness found nowhere else on the Atlantic Coast. The hotels are 
metropolitan in every sense, and every convenience imaginable is 
found there, including Sun Parlors, Palm Gardens, Artistic Tea 
and Music Rooms, and a wonderful appointed cuisine. There are 
innumerable opportunities for out-door life, and sports like 
Pony Polo, Golf, Cross-Country Riding, Coaching and Auto- 
mobiling, are indulged in. ‘lhe only road to Lakewood from 
New York is the New Jersey Central, and its express service is 
such that many New York business men travel daily between 
Lakewood and New York. To know about Lakewood write C. 
M. Burt, G. P. A., New Jersey Centray, New York City, for 
Book on New Jersey's Pines, etc.; it’s free for the asking. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co., New York, Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco, has issued a calendar for 1903, which depicts a 
situation having a theme sure to arouse pleasant memories in the 
minds of all sportsmen. ‘The bright glow of a fire, cheerily burn- 
ing in the old fashioned fireplace illuminates the cabin, in which 
are three hunters, one of whom, the eldest of the party, is des- 
canting on the merits of Infallible,.a package of which he holds 
forth in his hand as an object lesson. Of his two companions, 
one is listening in a pose of eager attention, while the other, 

reparing the coffee, is in a state of suspended action while 
istening to the wise man. The picture is entitled “It's I nfallible.” 

man-of-wars man and a soldier, portrayed with much spirit 
on the margin, are suggestive of the powder's further uses. It 
will be sent to applicants by the Laflin & Rand Powder Co, 


The illustrated catalogue of Marine Ilardware issued by Anthony 
S Morss, of Boston, Mass., is a fat little volume of more than 
250 pages. It seems to contain everything that the yacht builder 
could possibly use, from a pa.nf to a propeiler wheel, and from 
a squilgee to a searchlight. Some idea of its size and variety 
may be had from the fact that the index alone occupies twenty 
pages in double column. Yacht builders, and those contemplat- 
ing building should certainly send for this catalogue. 





We have just received from the Almy Water-Tube Boiler Co., 
of Providence, R. L., their catalogue fur 1908. The catalugue de- 
serves more than passing notice, tor it is particularly well gotten 
up, and contains a _—— desl of interesting matter. The pamphlet 
is well printed on heavy-coated paper, and the half-tones of the 
company's .plant and of sume two hundred yachts and steamers 
that are equipped with their boilers, show up to the best pussible 
advantage. 


Mr. Paul North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Co., 
Cleveland, O., in a letter of recent date, informs us that he has 
sent to Messrs. Schoveiling, Vaiy & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, 
New York, a Varker gun, equipped with the Fulford . single 
trigger, thus affording to the sportsmen of New York and 
vicinity ample opportunity to observe its practical advantages 
and workings. 





The Marine Construction and Dry Dock Co., of New York, 
whose works are at Mariners’ Ilarbor, S. I., not only build yachts, 
launches and sail boats, but also attend to the work of repairin 
and overhauling vessels and looking after and 0% them an 
their rigging for the winter. Their proximity to Sew York makes 
them especially accessible to those desiring to have Work done, 





At the new plant of the Durand Manufacturing Company are 
constructed gajl boats, power boats, row boats and canoes. The 
new foot-power launch Which they are building is stated to have 
povered forty-five an ‘tors ourers aie record. This 
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is a guarantee of uniformity, 
All the new High Power and 
High Velocity cartridges for 
small bore or big bore rifles, 


Correspondence solicited. 
GAME LAWS FREE. 
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313 "Broadway, New York. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


| Ghe UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CoO. 
WINCHESTER 


“<IWINCHES TER 


oe not GREASELESS BULLET SMOKELESS POWDER CARTRIDGES. 


E severest kind of a test of the accuracy, cleanliness and general desirability of Winchester .22 Caliber Smokeless 

Powder cartridges loaded with Winchester Greaseless Bullets was made recently in San Antonio, Texas, by Adolph 

Toepperwein. Mr. Toepperwein, who held the World’s Record for shooting flying targets with a rifle, having made a 

score of 979 hits out of 1,000 shots, undertook to better this record. He succeeded, making the remarkable score of 986 

hits out of 1,000 shots, the targets being 2 1-2 inch clay discs thrown into the air by an assistant, Mr. Topperwein attri- 
butes his success inimproving his previous record to the fact that the new Winchester Greaseless Bullet cartridges are so much 
cleaner than the lubricated bullet cartridges, which he used before. He says: “Iam constantly using .22 caliber cartridges of 
Winchester make loaded with smokeless powder and the new Winchester Greaseless Bullet, and it is my belief that it is the best 
small caliber ammunition on the market. Its accuracy cannot be beat and I find the penetration equal to black powder loads 
and, if anything, greater, due probably to the hardness of the bullet. The ammunition works magnificently in any repeating 
rifle, and there is nothing to stick and'gum the action. Whileshooting for the record last week, I shot in all 1,100 shots. During 
all this shooting, I did not clean the two rifles I used, nor did I find it necessary to cool them, although I shot quite rapidly, The 
barrels at the end of the 1,100 shots were as cleah.as though I had fired only 10 or 15 times. I am glad that you are pleased with 
my shooting, but it was only the result of using the best ammunition I assure you.” 


22 SHORT, .22 LONG AND .22 WINCHESTER RIM FIRE. 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders; etc. 








THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH and YAGHT BOILER, cave Ades, pegaitW Mee, Au 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO 





YACHTS ano LAUNCHES, 


Built to order from your own Designs, or we can 
furnish them. 


WM. P. KIRK, 


Toms River, - - New Jersey. 
Write for particulars. 





Mullins’ Saivenized Steel 


INDIAN CANOE 
SECTIONAL. 








forour | ae” W.H. MULLINS, 
216 Depot St., Salem, Ohia 


SNEAK BOXES 


made to order from our own designs, both for duck 
hunting and for pleasure, anaes to any part of the 
world. None but the best workmanship. 


Send for circular. 


A. F. KILPATRICK & SON, 
Barnegat, N. J. 


YACHTS and LAUNCHES 


Built only to order. 


We furnish designs or build from others, only for 
BEST trade. 


THOS. F. MUNCY, Bay Shore, L. |. 
RIPPLEY’S GALVANIZED STEEL 


Skiffs, Hunting, Pleasure and Livery Boats, Yacht 
Hulls and Life Boats are constructed different from 











any line of boats on the market; are stronger; easy 

handled. Circular and prices mailed free. 

RIPPLEY HARDWARE CO., Grafton, Ill. Box B. 
Manufacturers of Metal Boats. 





HENRY V. WATKINS, 
Bellport, L. |! 


Builder of the South Bay “Scooters.’’ Write for 
articulars. 





Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price $12. 


This edition has been largely re-written, and contains 
a great number of new subjects, and the lines of many 
boats never before published, the total number of plates, 
exceeding 100, besides more than 3 350, woodcuts in hq 
text. Contents: “Selecting a Yacht,’ “*Examination 
the Yacht,” “Building a Yacht,’ “Equipment of the 
Yacht t” “Seamanship,” “The Management of 
Boats,” “‘The General Management of a Yacht,’”’ “The 
Rules of the Yacht Racin Association,” “Yacht Racing; 
mene Lede Yacht in a Match,” “Centerboard Boats, 
“Cent rd Boats for Rowing and Sailing,”’ **Sails for 
Centerboard Boats,’’ “Small Centerboard Yachts,” 
“Mersey Sailing Boats, ” “Clyde Sailing Boats,” “Bel- 
fast Lough Boats,” “Dublin Bay, Kingstown Boats,” 
“Cork Harbor Boats,” “Itchen Boats,” “Falmouth 
Quay Punts,” “Thames Bawle Boats,”’ “Lake Winder- 
mere Yachts,” “Yachts of the Norfolk’ Broads,” “Small 
Yachts and Boats of Y. R. A. Rating,” 2.” “Singlchanded 


Cruisers,” “Types of Sailing Vessels,’ 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISBING co. 





CANOE CRUISING AND CAMPING. 


By Perry D. Frazer. Illustrated. 95 pages, cloth. 
Price $1. 


This interesting little volume is a practical guide 
the cruising canoeist, the man who wishes to 
start away from the city and for a short time to 
make his canoe his home. With this in view, 
Mr. Frazer, who regards canoeing as a healthful 
and economical method of passing away leisure 
hours, has written briefly but attractively of 
canoes, camping. outfits, clothing, firearms and 
ammunition; fishing tackle, a hy, and in 
general of cruising, camping and t pertains 
to this phase of outdoor life. While the volume 
has been written chiefly for the younger men, it 
is yet full of practical information and sug. 
aaa aopeals to those who have had a w: ex- 


“tone a book as this should be in the library 
every man who is interested in outdoor life or 
the things which pertain to it, It is one of the 
manuals which should ao on the shelf along- 


side of “Woodcraft,” of which, in fact, it is a 
pert. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
606 Breedway, New York 





When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 









EXTREME LIGHTNESS COMBINED WITH GREAT STRENGTH,  <trschos ‘employed 


by us enables us to produce a Hollow Mast, equally strong and renacle, and yet stiffer than one 
of the same dimensions of solid spruce, yet the former will be anywhere from thirty-five to 












Two other artotype engravings by Bierstadt, from original paintings by 


The price of each of the above is $3.00, mailed safely in a pasteboard tube. 
Two will be sent for $5.00. 


The duck shooter will be interested in a series of colored photographs 










Yachting Goods. 


Yacht Pump Water Closet, 





of steam. Pentione catalogue free. 
New York Telephone address: 509 Cortlandt. 
0., 38 and 41 Uordlandt Street, New York, 


HOLLOW-SPARS ‘:: 4 


No. 4 
RUCE). Price-List, 

















Booklet and 


seventy-five per cent, (depending upon the thickness of shell), lighter than the solid. 


1S nice. ‘The Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
LAUNCHES 


for the accumulation of dirt. 
Steamand >ail Yachts, Row Boats 


Canoes. Our catalog gives the truth ALFRED B. SANDS é& SON, 
in detail about the best boats built Yacht Plumbers, 


Write for it to-day. Address 134 Beekman St., - - New York. 


LOOK YACHT 


Rox %. Racine. Wis. 
REGISTERS 


For the Sportsman's Wall were 


will agree with us in 





Fig. 66. 


Pump with upright lever and bowl a solid piece 
of earthenware, with seat attached. No joiner 
pos required around closet, and no opportunity 










saying the 


ALMY 
BOILER 


is the 


. FAVORITE BOILER 


with Yachtsmen. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
—— 


Rateere of fine Pleasure and Busieg 
Canoes, Gasoline Launches, Small 
Send for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S 
LIBRARY. 
The Deer Family. 


By the Hon. ot ‘ROOSEVELT, 7.3 
VAN DYKE, and H. G. STONE. Tilustrated 
by Cari Rounaivs. 


Upland Game Birds. 


By EDWYN SANDYS. ‘~——;¥ by Louis 
Acassiz Fusertes, A. B, Frost, and J. O, 
NUGENT. 


Salmon and Trout. 


By DEAN SAGE and WILLIAM C. HARRIS, 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost and others. 
Each volume, postpaid, $2.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


FOREST AND STREAM offers to sportsmen a number of -beautiful 
pictures, suitable for framing and hanging on the wall of dining room or den. 
Of these, four appeal especially to the big-game hunter, and show (four 
characteristic species of North American animals. They are artotype engrav- 


ings by Bierstadt from original paintings by the celebrated animal painter, 
Carl Rungius. 















Moose—Single figure. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Elk—Several figures Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Antelope—Several figures. Plate g x 14 on plate paper Ig x 21. 
Mule Deer—Two figures. Plate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 


Edmund Osthaus have a vivid interest for the upland shooters. These are 





Close Quarters—Ripsey, the pointer, on point. Flate 12x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 
Quail Shooting in Mississippi—Piate 12 x 19 on plate paper 22 x 28. 








which we now offer for the first trme. These are 


The Goose Shooter—Two photographs showing the gunner in his blind surrounded 
by decoys. 


Making a Double—Shooting at a pair of mallards. 


Waiting for the Evening Flight—Sitting in his blind as the sun falls low toward 
the west; distant birds beginning to move. 


Canada Goose—Large figures of a goose standing on a bar. 
No Rubber Boots—The gunner wading out in shoal water to recover his birds. 
The Duck Hunters—The gunner in the bow of a gunning float being paddled by 
his companion up to ducks on the water. 
Each of these prints is 6 x 8 inches in size, mounted on a card 11 x 14, 


and all are beautifully and naturally colored by hand. Price $2.00 each. 





FOREST AND STREAI1 WATER COLORS. 


Artistic and beautiful reproductions of original water colors, painted 
expressly for the purpose. The subjects are: 


Jacksnipe Coming In. He’s Got Them (Quail Shooting). 
Bass Fishing at Block Island. Vigilant and Valkyrie. 


Platés 14 x 19, printed in twelve colors, Price per set, $2.00, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
346 Broadway, New York. 





For Anglers and Big Game Hunters. 
A Big Game and Fish Map of New Brunswick. 


We have just had prepared by the official draftsman of New Brunswick 
a map of that province, giving the localities where big game—moose and ALERT: 
caribou—are most abundant, and also the streams in which salmon are found ne 

is 


and the rivers and lakes which abound in trout. irited engraving of the noblest game 
The resources of New Brunswick in the way of game and fish are only the Fonssr ano Stata by Carl Rungius, and 


fe ust beginning to be appreciated, and we are glad to offer to Forest anp as,>cen reproduced as an artotype by E. Bier- 

— — the first authentic information as to eae ph ank ser on = — vite oe Bax ote, on pepe x fi 
ted in a e we — : 

cunguiiemeprie pine en aene Sar: | ae she moose "we have crescent ues 





on the wall. Price (mailed in a tube, post- 
e 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK.) =} "°25cr anp STREAM PUB. CO. 
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Be TH U & Bik NEY, 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
60 STATE ST., BOSTON MASS. 

Cable Address, ‘Designer,”’ Boston. 


(TT SAN AEGAN NA 
MACCONNELL BROS. YachtAgency. 
52 jay, New York. Established 1891. 


Boston Office, 114 State St. Long distance teiephone. 
Write to us for just the —s you require and we will 
send you a list of the trades on the market in 
modern yachts. 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD, 
Naval Architect. 


Vacht & Ship Broker. Marine insurance. 


131 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 


New York Office in charge of Eaps Jounson, M. E., 
29 Broadway, New York City. 


Boston Telephone, 3246 Maine. 
New York Telephone, 4646 Broad. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 
Naval Architect, 


17 STATE ST NEW YORK CITY. 
Chesebrough Building. 


A. J. McINTOSH, | 


YACHT BROKERS, 
ficIntosh Yacht Basin, 26th Street. Brooklyn 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, . New York. 
Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter 


ISAAC B. MILLS, 


YACHT DESIGNER, 


38 Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Only high class work furnished. 


SMALL BROS. 
Naval Architects and Brokers. 


We accept contracts for building. 
We turnish preliminary sketches free. 
We furnish plans at reasonable rates. 


Our specialty is fast, able, comfortable cruisers and 
racing craft. Write us. 


112 Water Street, BOSTON, FASS. 


EDWIN A. BOARDMAN, 


Naval Architect & Yacht Broker, 
20 Central St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















The Forest anp Stream is the 
medium of entertainment, instruction and infor- 
mation between American sportsmen. The editors 
invite communications on the subjects to which 
its pages are devoted. Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be regarded. The editors are not 
responsible for the views of correspondents, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions may begin at anytime. Terms: 
For’single copies, $4 per year, $2 for six months, 
Rates for clubs of annual subscribers: 

Three Copies, $10, Five Copies, $16. 

Remit by express money-order, registered letter, 

-order or draft, payable to Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. The paper may 
be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 

Foreign Subscription and Sales 
London: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane; 
Low & Co.; Paris: Brentano’s. Foreign terms: 
$5 per year, $2.50 for six months. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS. 


i 


The receipt of the with date on the 
cuits adie \ded contitates 2 receipt for 


sent us for a new subscription or a renewal, 
The een erpeer te ware 
tion will expire. note thi 


renew at least two weeks before expiration of 












is da and 
































A LIBRARY OF THE BEST READING. 


Woodcraft Inagazine. 


The bound volumes of the Woodcraft Magazine are readable all the 
There is not a wasted page between the covers. 
choicest and be collection of outdoor stories and sketches (and some poems) 
If you have Woodcraft you have a library. 


way through. 


ever brought together. 


WOODCRAFT—VOLUME I. 


Joe epeen's Reel. 

Uncle Sile’s Exordium. 

The Big Bear of Hermosa. 
Fly-Fishing for Shad. 

A Wild Horse. 

A Night Race Against Death. 
Captain Martin Scott. 

A Swamp Hunter. 

A Chamois Drive in the Tyrol. 
The Old Raven. 

The Serpent’s Tongue. 

The Sportsman In Esse. 
Dogs. 


Opossum Hunting before the War. 
A Summer Hunt with the Pawnees. 


A Camper’s Rhapsody. 
The Bull and the Bear. 
The Autocrat of the Eddy. 
The Amateur Fisherman. 
Mother Care. 

Kit Jackson’s Mule. 


At Close Quarters: 


Il—A Nova Scotia Bear. 
I1I.—The Panther’s Scream. 


V.—The Owl’s Swoop. 
VI.—The Dog Climbed. 
The Dog and the Turkey. 


Decoying the Borneo Jungle Fowl. 
Telltale Tracks. 

A Day with the Boy. 

Close Quarters with a Panther. 
The Coronet of the Moose. 

Jonas Askem’s Coon Supper. 

A Stampede in the Storm. 

{n the Great Forest. 


Texas Buffalo in 1876, 


The Animals of the Forest. 
False Fire. 
Fly-Fishing. 


frout Fishing from a Coracle. 

\ Drama of the Sea. 

Che Eiderduck. 

Washington as a Sportsinan. 
Nemesis. 

The Quiet of the Woods. 

The Game is for the People. 
The Acme of Fishing. 

Wapiti Calling with the Santeaus. 
[he Choristers. 

The Woman from Sitting Bull’s. 
Plum Duff. 

A West Virginia Idyll. 

in the Twilight of the Forest. 
My First Turkey Hunt. 

The Australian Dingo. , 
Early Days on the Missouri. 


subscription. A Florida Night Adventure. 
ADVERTISEMENTS, ar ee a 
In Africa With Mary Saat. 

Inside cents per nonpareil line. | The Squaw Horse in the Snare. 
Special rates for three, six and twelve months. | [he Dog of Ennerdale. 
Seven words to the line, twelve lines to oneinch. | An Exotic Buckjumper. 
Adverti should be sent in 
— to issue in which they are to | 

i money, or 

inserted. Reading $1 per line. 
advertisements of an character 

Address all ° 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. GOy 





Senator Vest’s Sunday Pigeon Shoot. 


Trout Fishing—The Fly vs. Worms. 


The Great Auk. 

The Prairie. 

The Coverley Hunt. 

Trouting on the Bigosh. 

The Story of a Cougar Skin. 
Some Tiger Adventures. 

Bits of Talk. 

The White Goat. 

The Phantom Buck of Baxter’s Peak. 
The Bear that Died of Curses. 
Pete, the Dog Without a Pedigree. 
Raccoon Hunting Before the War. 
St. Francis and the Wolf. 

In the Guiana Forest. 

A Chatty Letter. 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. 

The School Meeting in District 13. 
A Sinnemahoning Deer Chase. 
The Great Swamp. 

The Last Pennsylvania Elk. 
Hogan: A Dog Story. 


WOODCRAFT—VOLUME IL. 


Uncle Kellup. 


I—The Hon. S., the Plover and the Bull. Capercailzie Shooting in the Alps. 


On a Micronesian Atoll. 
Washington as an Angler. 


IV.—A Time with a Florida Alligator. Locusts and Wild Honey. 


Hatter Billy and the Wolf Pit. 
A Japanese Duck Hunt. 
Fishing for Berkshire Bass. 
The History of an Old Friend. 
Blackcock Shooting in the Alps. 
Stories of Ezra. 

An Amateur Pearl Fisher. 
Evening Harmonies. 

Some West African Folk-Lore. 
Gran’ther Hill’s Pa’tridge. 

In the Forest. 

The Old Canoe. 

The Rescue of Mr. Hundley. 
Kellup’s Annual. 


Like the Bear that Treed Jimmie O’Brien. Deacon Thrope’s Pigeons. 


Any Letters for Me? 
Jehossee Island. 
Florida Indian Deer Hunters. 


WOODCRAFT—VOLUME II. 


Wolves and Wild Boars in France. 


Commodore Porter’s Storks. 
A Fantasy. 

Ben and the Corn Dodger. 
A Fighting Devilfish. 

Down in Tierra del Fuego. 
Beside Running Waters. 
The Blue Dryad. 

A Parable. 

Walton and Catton’s Fishing. 
Monsieur Sourdat’s Trout. 
Lassoing the Grizzly. 

A Tragedy of the Air. 

A Chapter on Wolves. 
“Monty.” 

The Gypsies. 

The Passing of the Rajah. 
Swordfishing. 

Hunting With the Hairy Pigmies, 
Trout Fishing. 

A Hard Time in Camp. 

One Way to Cook Venison. 
Fishing in West Africa. 

A Wish. 


oe 


Price, $1.00 per volume. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
346 Broadway, New York. 


Each volume has 192 pages, and is handsomely illustrated, 


Has sold 2,000,000 standard Fishing Reels in 12 years to 
Domestic and Foreign Jobbing trade and will mail you any 
Reel you may select from our illustrated catalogue on receipt 
of list price, and if not satisfactory will, on return of Reel, 2 
Tefund the money. Catalogues mailed free on application. 

Tue Anonew B. Henonyx Co., New Haven, Conn 


It is the 


~. 


















JEFFERY’S PATENT 
MARINE GLUE 


Was used in the decks of 


9a be it i 
Emperor William’s ?t2t is: 
rine Glue known 
o the designers, 


Yacht Meteor 


Send for circulars and samples. 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 
152 Federal St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBER: 
CANNOT SINK. This galvanized sheet steel 


boat t leak,never requires calking,weighs 85 lbs. 
There” orem Wasicet hanged, Ba 
oA rapids. Id 


afest in 
boat for sports- 


men.  & 
Pepot-sat.,Salem,0) 


OCP EO COO Cre CHO COL OO’ 


§ Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 


9<~2<9<3<3~< 3959-39 


FOR SALE. 


Schooner yacht, designed and built in 1899 ¢s- 
pecially for duck shooting in the South, and is 
adapted to sporting purposes on account of light 
draft. Four large staterooms, bathroom, large 
dining saloon, good galley and forecastle. Full 
inventory and excellent cruiser. Full particulars, 
lans and photograph of Frank N. ae, $i 
Brate St., Boston, and 62 Broadway, New York. 








LATEST AND BEST. 


American Food and Game Fishes, 


By EvERMANN AND JORDAN. 


Illustrated by colored plates, photo- 
graphs and drawings in text. 570 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
346 Broadway, New York 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By ROWLAND 
E. ROBINSON, 


New edition, with portrait of the author 





Cloth, 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop i‘self, the place of business of Uncle 
Lisha Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort 
of sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen of 
the widely scattered neighborhood used to meet 
of evenings and dull outdoor om. “to swap lies.” 
This is the first volume in the Danvis series; 
here we are first made acquainted with Unele 
Lisha Peggs, Sam Lovel, Huldah Purington, 
“Antwine,” Gramther Hill and the rest, of Mr. 
Robinson’s inimitable group. The “Shop” should 
be read first for it is the key to the other books, 
in which the same ers appear. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





WOODCRAFT. 


By “Nessmuk.” A bundle of shrewd, mother- 
wit, woods lore and common sense. As compact 
as “Nessmuk’s” famous duffle and ditty bag. 
Cloth, 160 pages, Price $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





A perfect Finish for all Woodwork, Spars 
and Ironwork E to Excessive 
Changes in Weather and Temperature 

MANUFACTURED BY 
=EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY: 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders, 

45 Broadway, New York. 
59 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen’s Goods, 


Pror. ANTHONY BARKER'S: SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

1164 BROADWAY, ROCM 43, NEW YORK, 
gvarntees to increase the streneth 
and vitality of any man, woman or 
child, in a course of lessons. 

My gymnasium is one of the 

largest and best equipped in New 

York City. My facilities for taking 

care of puoils, whether personally 

or dy mail, are a lhave 

never failed permanently to re- 

lieve pers ns with weak Stomach, 

Heart, Kidneys or Back; Curva- 

ture of the Spine, Rupture orany 

deformit All is accomplished 

wit! out medicine or the knif: 

Send tor particulars regarding my courses and 
methods, or if in vicinity ca’ 

for $I. L OFFER) 


4 ofter as complete a course of Physical 
tor $I, 00 C enurees io aper been mailed for $20 


A NEW LINE OF MARBLE 


Specialties for Sportsmen, 


Some of the best tricks we have ever offered. 
Send for Catalogue No. 1, free on request. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO. 
Giladstene, Mich. 


Smith's Idea 


18-inch Knee Boot, IDEAL 

10-inch lace, and 6-inch Moc- 

casin Shoe—have become | 
the stsndard 
of all that is 
good ipo 


Hunting 


footgear 
Now used by 
thousa nds— 
no lady or 
aes 
properly! 


equipped 
with f Smith’ 
—o— ) . wow 


The product of fifty years’ shoemaking skill and the 
practical suggestions of hundreds of sportsmen. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


M. A. Smith & Son, 


Manufacturers Shoe Spe- 
cialties, Gymnasium; and 
Sporting Shoes. 

25 & 27 North 13th St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Exclusive se ling agents of 
Ideal Hunting Shoes: Von 
Lengerke & WUetmold for 
New York City and Brookiyn 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 

for Chicago, Ill. 
Sporting goods 
houses are invited to 
send for prices anc 
terms. 


FRANK now 
—— PRACTICAL GUN 
Repairing and Restocking ot mit A a guns. 
Choking and Reboring b:rrels a specialty. 
Stocks str ightened or bent 
Nos. 7-9 Warren Street, 


New York City. 
-— for bicycle: 
Mention Forsst anp STREAM. 


SAMPLE FREE. 
——— A matchlesslubri 
i DIXON" p 
| GRAPHIT OLEO {| locks. “I 
ed M0256 9 coal saleotah 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


Sent prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
PRICES: 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 27% 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5 
Youths’ and Misses”* 11- 1, 2. ~ 
Children’s ‘(cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.25 


“SLIPPER MOC. | 
CASINS at sane 


“GOUT & akal Ln 


,rices and same 
sizes as above.’ 
Write for Illustrated Circuiar and Price List of 
occasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


in the shooting jackets is a pocket for the Game 
Laws in Brief. If your jacket has such a pocket 
stock it with the Brief, If the jacket has no 
pocket, make it (the jacket) a 

it (the pocket) with the Brief. 
by your dealer in ws 
Forest axnp STREAM. 


ort and pack 
d for 25 cente 
feces or by 


New Nature Books 
AMONG THE WATERFOWL 


BY HERBERT K, JOB. 

A volume on the ways of water bircs, pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs, cliefly by 
the author. Cloth, pp. 224. Price, $1.35 net; 
$1.48 postpaid. 


NATURE BIOGRAPHIES 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 

Studies of the lives of some every day butter- 
flies, moths, grasshoppers and flies. Cloth, 
pp. 164, with 150 photographic illustrations 
by the author. Price, $1.50 net; $1.62 postpaid. 


THE BROOK BOOK 


BY MARY ROGERS ‘MILLER, 

Lecturer on nature study at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Cloth pp. 241. Profusely illustrated. 
Price, $1.35 net; $1.48 postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
New York. 


Never Chafe 
or Rub. 


BRIGHTON 
Silk Garter 


Does Not Bind the Leg. 


See that * Brighton”? ison the clasp. 
25 cents « pair. At dealers or 
by mail, 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
118 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


SPORTSMAN 
ATTENTION! 


Supplies of every kind at Lowest Prices. 
Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ed (pone 


NEW YORK. 


Ye Gods and 
Little Fishes. 


JAS. A. HENSHALL. 
Decorated Cloth, 212 Pages. Price, $2.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
846 Broadway, New York. 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY ‘OFFER! 


FOR $21.00 CASH WE WILL SHIP YOU 
3,000 Inanimate Targets. |... 
1 Slackbird Expert Trap 
1 Schmeizer Loving Cup, 
A beautiful Si'ver Troph Bi. ry high, 
a Bow! Chaced Finished, Gold- Linea, 
nree fancy Handles. This cup, bought 
in the usual way, would cost at least $18.00 
We make this offer to stimulate trap shoot- 
ing, and have all know we are the 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC GOODS 
HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


Above offer is F.O. B. Kansas City or St. Louis. 
Write for our Gun catalogue—sent free. 


SCHMELZER ARMS CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


This spirited painting of Ripsey by Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus is one of the 
most popular dog pictures ever printed in Forsst AND STREAM. We have 
reproduced it effectively in artotype 15 x 19, on paper 22 x 28, for framing. 
Price $3, prepaid, carefully packed. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The Canvas Canoe. 


How to build it, cruise in it and live in it. 


Commodore F. R. Wess’s “Manual of the Canvas Canoe” covers the 
entire field of making and using a type of boat which is within the reach 
of any man or boy who has a little mechanical skill and not much money to 
spend. If you are interested, send for catalogue of books on outdoor 
sports, containing description of the above. Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York. 


Sixty-seven illustrations of designs, 
plans and details, and two full-sized 
working drawings. Price, $1.25. 


Hints and Points for Sportsmen 


Compiled by “Seneca.” Cloth, illustrated, 224 pp. Price $1.50. 

This compilation comprises six hundred and odd hints, helps kinks, wrinkles 
points and suggestions for the shooter, the fisherman, the dog owner, the 
yachtsman, the canoeist, the camper, the outer; in short, for the field sportsman 
in all the varied phases of his activity. The scope of the information it con- 
tains embraces a wild field, and “Hints and Points” has proved one of the 
most practically useful works of reference in the sportsman’s library. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO.. NEW YORK. 


The Complete Sportsman. 
By HOWLAND GASPER. 
Cloth, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 illustrations. Price $2.00, this office. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK, 










FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sportsmen’s Goods, 
FINE CUSTOM SHIRTS 


AND TAILORING. 


FULLENCAMP & McGONIGAL, 
229 Fifth Ave., New York. 





























“THE BRISTOL my. SMALL PROFITS. QUICK SALES. 


IF YOU ARE THINKING OF BUYING A NEW FISHING ROD, rout 


YOU are the man we are looking for. We have our splendid e 
‘“ BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rod to offer you—a rod that will 1es 
FOR TRIAL SEND US 


delight you in more ways than one. We claim that 
our * BRISTOL” comprehends more good qualities 
fi ed le di ualit 
Bots, “ss aceessreics sg ta’ A 


in its make-up than any other rod on the market; 
cts. foran mee sai tens dozen ene B Flies 

















and we are willing that fishermen shall be. the 
judges. Our‘ BRISTOL” is made in many styles and 
weights—to cover the whole field of fishing ; and our 
NEW 1902 CATALOGUE will give you an opportunity 
for making an intelligent selection. Send forit. It 
is FREE FOR THE ASKING. When you write us, 
simply ask for our No.¥ Catalogue. You'll get it — 
AT ONCE. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Cie? 


“Men I Have Fished With.” 


By FRED. MATHER, 


A handsome volume of 372 pages, with eight portraits. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


It was a happy ones that prompted Mr. Fred. Mather to write for the Forrest AND 
STREAM reminiscen his fishing companions. The chapters were received with a warm 
welcome at the beginning, and have been of sustained interest. Mr. Mather has enjoyed a 
ishing ee a number of interesting characters, and has in an unusual degree the 
taculty of apprec and making the most al those with whom he comes in contact in his 
ingling experiences. A large share at least of the charm with which he has invested his char- 


















f ae ied val Flies. 
60cts, or an apr sample ae ual — 


60 t for an assorted sample dozen aan Flies. 
C $: Regular Price, Price, 84 cents 


Split Bamboo Split Bamboo RRC) DS 


Fly Rods, 10 a . ounces, 
Rods, 9 f ~~. ~~ 9 
With Cork & ci 6 Cc. 


Try our new Braided on Enameled Waterproof 
Metal Contre Line, sissko: & sxc 
} Size No. 4, 5}4c. per yd. 
Put up in 10 yd. lenghts connected. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO.,523 Broadway, New York. 


TACKLE catalog free on application 


ANGLER’S GUIDE 


TO EASTERN CANADA (112 pages). 
By E. D. T. CHamBers, 
Author of ‘ The Nuananiche”’ (Harpers). 


Showing where to fish tor salmon, bass, bi 

andtrout Post free on receipt of 25cents FOR 

ANDSIKEAM PUB. CO , 346 Broadway, New York, 
————==———— TS 









And we guarantee them to PRE- 

VEeT LEAVING: reduce the 
RECOIL; improve the PATTERNS 

and increase the VELO IY and 
RATION, in any band or 

actory loa‘ed ‘shell Specify 
“Graphine Wadd ng in your next 

Fi order Send ior Booklet and FREE 
>». Dealers sell them for hand loading. 


THE ‘onaPuine GUN WAD CO., MUNCIE, IND. 


WANTED. 


Live game birds for preserve; only birds in good 
condition accepted. No money paid until speci- 
mens are examined. Especially desired, partridges, 
grouse, quail, snipe, woodcock, California quail 
and rail, and all varieties of ducks. Address 
W. F. BEAL, 5&0 State street, Boston, Mass. 







































































LIVE MOOSE WANTED. tan sane be fonad in his own porte a alley. the eanchatane to Gone - others the oterteining 
FE ia Me | Se ceaag tho wees pagar aisle papers over presented to Foazer am Srasas veces | KEEP YOUR BOG WEALTHY 








WitL PAY {5 CENTS 


for copy of February 22, 1902. 
issue. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
NEW YORK. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, 


Che October Brief 


Contains all the fish and game laws 


By following the instructions given in 


Nursing vs. Dosing. 


A Treatise on the Care of Dogs in Health and 
Disease. By S, T. Hammond (“Shadow”), 
Author of “Training vs. Breaking.” 161 pages, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“The results of more than fifty years of experi- 
ence are here given,” writes the author, “and I 
assure the reader that no course of conduct is 
advised, no treatment recommended, no remedy 
prescribed, that has not been thoroughly tried 
and tested by the writer and is believed to be 



























The Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing All 













f the @ Rit of Pertenring Asim, snd Curing Fela: ci mar wincses Ten hand oad 
have trade, hints on life in the woods, narra- of the Inited States and ¢ n d + © NPS 298 Se 
ning. tives of trapping and hunting excursions. ana a; FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
By S. Newhouse and other trappers and 
ofa 















he best book on trapping ever written. 
~O. nas ives full descriptions of al which 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS. 


A sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” 
By Rowland E. Robinson. Cloth. 
Price, $1. 


American trap likely to meet with, 


together with a real fund of good 
tells _ “~ live, Cow te to trap them and how to | ‘ ‘ 
— | ence wears reading. Price, 25 cents. & 


muskrats or bears, should be without this com- 
plete manual of instrection. 


Niath edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


© FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


[ 6 E : eee Yok. FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


846 Broadway, New York. 
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= | ol 2 3 DUCK SHOOTING 


By Geo. Birp GRINNELL. 





cn 630 pages, with 150 portraits and | 

other illustrations. Cloth, price 

$3.50. 
nkles = —=——— ; 
She du tdene Forest and. Stream Pub. Co.,  . ncn inunravion 
} Hooven Me Squaw. 
ae tasiedeeee aon . 346 Broadway, New York. Clangula Sate 
f the A ° 

: A Manual of Wild- 
Ducks, Geese and 


fowl Shooting. 


Guns, Loads, Blinds, 
Boats and Decoys. 


Swans. 


ee | Their Lives and Habits. 


4 












vi FOREST AND STREAM. 


La one 
rer pros wo] CHRISTMAS IS COMING. [DUCK DECOYS, 


Fine Leather Tackle Boxes from $8.00 up. Special fancy ones for 
Smokeless Rifle, 


Christmas Gifts. No. 1, Solid Cedar, with glass eyes, sold in 
REVOLVER AND 


TACKLE FOR FLORIDA FISHING. Te See eres 
ESMOKELESS SHOTGUN | 
POWDER. 


We keep a fine line of tackle for tarpon and the smaller “reef fish.” | Qur V. L. & A. Hollow Decoy, 
Prices as low as elsewhere. Flat bottom, the most perfect decoy made 
S The Safest, Strongest, Quickest 
and Cleanest Nitro Powders 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York. $12.00 per Dozen. 
Caen ean 
In the Werid. ; 


THOS. J J. CONROY, 28 HAND & MACHINE LOADED 
= Du Pont’s Rifle 

























MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN SH ELLS. 


We carry a full stock of the genuine Elliott, 
TXC Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods, John Street, Gilbert, Marshall, Hirschy and Grimm fond. 
mane vanx.| TARPON, TUNA snd ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE. New York, aieaaneeminn 
GUN REPAIRING. 











Du Ponts Choke Bore EES 6° =. vom EXotfe, Superior Workmanship—Lowest Prices. 
E Du Pont's Trap Powder des Soe er” ‘anil acelin ee Guns, Ammunition, Fishing 
ee ee oe os «oe «mate RODS and REELS, Tackle, Athletic Goods. 

: Du Ponts Eagle Ducking Axo DEALER mt Seah Sor Cateheges. 
Du Pont’s Grystal Grain Sp or, FISHING TACKLE. oe 
Sznp Postar ror CaTALoGuE. s Taken the Gold and Silver Medals at the Pan-American VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
S a On receipt of 4c. in U. S. stamps we will send our 110-page catalogue. 277 & 279 Wabash Avenue, 


E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 


41 & 43 Cedar Street. 


. 38, 37 & 39 Van Buren Street, 
Patent Kubber Multipiying steel Pivot Reels, CHICAGO, ILI 


back sliding click (steel spring and ratchet) 


with patent adjusting pivot cap. These reels) CAMPING OUTFITS. 


can be procured at the leading Fishing Tackle 





Al ki fi f d 
ESTABLISHED isis. stores, All genuine reels bear my name. Mn oooh - i. 8 yeent a tents an 
1 do not sell at retail. Everything for Camp Use. 


Oriental Gunpowder, 


Send for Catalogue F. 
JULIUS © vom HOFE, ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 
net excelled by any other make at equal prices BROOKLYN, - - New York. 3 South Street, ° ° = New York. 





“Wing Shot,” “Western Sporting,” 
“Wild Fowl,” “Falcon Ducking,” 


Are Popular Brands Everywhere. 


tb 9 i 1 - 

Oriental Smokeless” Sisea Sie"B ES 
Smoketess Powder that has ever been offered to 
Sportsmen. Use Oriental Powder and insist on having 


your’shells loaded with it; both black and Smokeless. 


Fania BELT DRESSING. 
Oriental Powder Milis, Cincinnati, Ohio. A iL L A N G LE RS, a ; . Send for circular. 


See! . R. BUCKELEW, 
vn WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF i Chemo Se, 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally NTE 


. eh ASS: New York City 
LL TTT LR I A a 
Brim full of descriptions, pic- 
= BE T tures and prices of best quality 
guns, ammunition, hunting out- 
: 5 GUN fits. It’s FREE! Address: 


Sportsmen’s Goods, E. G. KOENIG, 
RODS, REELS, LINES, FLIES, LEADERS, LANDING NETS, CAT. Broad & William Sts., 
FLY BOOKS, TACKLE anp ROD CASES, 


Newark, - New Jersey. 
EVERYTHING for the ANGLER’S USE. SNe St. oad tS 
FINE ROD REPAIRING IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 


DAME, STODDARD & COMPANY, 
374 Washington St., (°;.2:"**) Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO BE A GOOD SHOT, [fers=-- 


Read “HITTING VS. MISSING.” 


By S. T. Hammonp (“Shadow”). Cloth. 170 pages. Price $1.00 


Highest Award and Medal at the Westie 
Columbian 


Seven Gold Medals and Fi 
Exposition, Chicago, U. S. A 1 f Hono = 


Diplomas of Honor 
Bronze —— eeree Exposition 


The Importance of Reliable Tackle| (men “COLLAN OIL” 


OlL WATERPROOF 
IS RECOGNIZED BY BOOT, HARNESS and 

























BLAKE LAMB TRAPS, 


Lightest and 
Strongest Made. 
For 40 years the favorite 
wherever used. Send for 
catalogue to 


THE HAWKINS CO., 
South Britain, - Conn. 


WM. LYMAN’S 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, i5c. per dozen. 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 


Canor Ruince, Pa. 
The Lyman Targets received. They are the best 
I ever saw. Cuaries Kino, Gunsmith, 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 B’way, Nt. Y. 















































































Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the repute of be- DMBP\, ivvass solid matted rib on topo ance 
(| b ing an unusually good shot, and one who is particularly successful in BAG isaproves the oo cna > 
ll that most difficult branch of upland shooting, the pursuit of ruffed < 
grouse, or partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should en 6 ee 





sae-page Caleeg, 300 illustrations, 
write down for others an exposition of the methods by which his skill a ieee ee co. 


was acquired. The result is this original manual of “Hitting vs. Miss- a 
ing.” We term it original, because, as the chapters will show, the 
author was self taught; the expedients and devices adopted and the 

forms of practice followed were hisown. This then may be termed TOWNSEND WILDFOWL PRINTS 
the Hammond system of shooting; and as it was successful in his own 
experience, it will prove not less effective with others. 


Cocktails 


Famous the world over 
for purity. They never 
vary. The secret of their 
perfect blend is that they 
are kept six months before 
being drawn off and bot- 
tled. Be sure you have 
them in your camp, on 
the yacht, and on your 
outing trips wherever you 
go. They are ready and 
require no mixing. Sim- 
ply pour over cracked ice. 


For Sale by all Fancy Grocers and Beslers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, 
® Broadway, N. ¥. Hartferd, Cena. 




















i. “Where Would You Hold?” 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 346 Broadway, New York |2- “There With My First.’ 


Two admirable ducking scenes by 
Witmot TownsEND, Artotypes. Size 
of plate 10 x 15in., on paper 15 x 20. 

Price, $3.00 each, Sent carefully 
packed. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO,, 


$46 Brosdway, New York, 











The crackle of logs and the stimulating 
comfort of 


MUIR’S SCOTCH ALE 


tefreshes the mind and makes body ready 






































FOREST "AND # STREAM. ‘se aac ea vil 
























[| See te 
TATHAM’S CHILLED sHor AUTOMATIC COLT PISTOL. 
1 pret, Bemticap yoreet: with poor’ ammunition. HIGH VELOCITY, ACCURACY, RAPIDITY. 





a 


MILITARY MODEL, 9 SHOTS. 


To all clear-eyed steady-muscled men and 
women who enjoy shooting, either in the 
field or at the targets, and also to those 
t, unfortunates who don’t know what they 
ms are missing, we extend our best wishes ninannnaah 
for a most joyous Christmas Time. 


, agthit> \ 88 Calibre Rimless, Smokeless 
eal es Metal Patched Bullet 
CO - 


Capacity of Magazine, 8 Shots. 








LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY, 
New York, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco. 


We are now prepared to furnish the Automatic Pistol in two models. The 
Sporting Model has been on the market for some time but now is supplied with 
the following improvements: 

New Safety, New Firing Pin, New Rear Sights, New Take-Down Device, 
Reduced Number of Operating Parts. 

The New Military Model has all the above mentioned improvements, and 
(as illustrated) has longer handle, giving the magazine a capacity of 8 shots, 


“ MANNLICHER REPEATING RIFLES. 


8 mm. .315 Caliber. 









rik. New slide stop to kold action open when last shot is fired. Swivel in butt, etc. 
me The improvements make both models as easy to operate and as quick in 
" No. 3 firing first sh f d 

ce iring first shot as any arm of any type ever made. 

2 New Model, Price $25.00. 

; Send for catalogue of some sportsmen’s specialties, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


26 Glasshouse Street, London W., England. 


nd A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York. 
REMEMBER WE GUARANTEE THE FULFORD SINGLE TRIGGFR. 


Granp Forks, N. D., Nov. 4, 1902. 


it 
— The Chamberlin Cartridge & 
Dic- ‘ : . 
lity Target Co., Cleveland, O. ry 
yut- Dear Sirs—Please find enclosed 
check for $25.00 in payment for 
the Fulford Single Trigger. 
I am certainly highly leased a 
with the Fulford Single Trigger 
and think it is the greatest inven- ris mas 
By. tion of the age for a double barrel 
‘un. ae or 
lew 8 


J — 
I have given it a thorough trial 
and have not a single fault to find 
with its operation. .« ~ te 
Steet te, YOurs very truly, “™ 
fey s Gero. E. Duts. 


il.) During the holiday season, when good cheer everywhere prevails, there is nothing nicer 


to have in the house than a little good whiskey, and besides, your physician will tell you it is 
excellent in many cases of sickness. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey. You 
don’t want to drink poor whiskey yourself, much less offer it to your friends, while asa 
medicine, poor whiskey, adulterated whiskey, may do you decided harm. 

HAYNER WHISKEY goes to you direct from our own distillery, with all its original 
: richness and flavor, and carries a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S 
We can fit these triggers to GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE. When you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the 
Parker guns and return same ina enormous profits of the dealers and have our guarantee that your money will be promptly 
week after we get the gun. Send refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied with the whiskey after trying it. That’s fair,isn’t it? 


for full particulars. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Company 
PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
4 ont $4.20 EXPRESS 








ra a SINGLE TRIGGER a Specialty. .... 
“ Ot ET A EI NS eM Le 





Blue Rocks are the Best Targets. Use a Magautrap. 
steiner ete teeammeeaes teint ae ETERS RTL 
NEW LEFEVER S=to.cuns 
Cor, As Light as 5% ibs. 
We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 


aa ESS — = 
bp TRAP and PIGEON GUNS with our New 

OLD RYE for $3.20, express charges paid by us. Try it and if you don’t find it all right 
and as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, send it back at 

our expense and the next mail will bring you your 33.20. Could any offer be 

fairer? This offer is backed by a company with a capital of %500,000.00, paid 

in full, and the proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success. We have 

over a quarter of a million satisfied customers, proving conclusively that 

our whiskey is all right and that we do exactly as we say. Shipment made 

in a plain sealed case, with no marks or brands to indicate contents. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


. 
FREE With each four quart order we will send free one gold-tipped whiskey 
glass and one corkscrew. If you wish to send an order to a friend, as 
a Christmas present, we will enclose with the shipment an elegant souvenir 
card, with both your rames neatly printed thereon. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 





Indestructibie by Black or NitroPowder. Lvery Gun Guaranteed Perfect, 
Send for 1903 Catalogue. 


_ D. M. Lefever, Sons & Co. 


IS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. 


” FLY-FISHING AND FLY-MAKING FOR TROUT. 





i @ BAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 

by By J. Harrincton Kegng. With plates of the actual material for mak- a piscine TEE Raa ete 

ize in g flies of every variety. Illustrated. New edition. Cloth, 160 pages. 

o. Price, $1.50. 

aa Contents: The Senses of Fishes in Relation to the Fly-Fisherman. Practical The Gun and Its Development. 


| Fly-Fishing. Trout Fly-Making. Standard Trout Flies and Their Dressing 
FOREST AND,STREAM PUBLISHING CO, NEW YORK, 


By W. W, Gesewer, = Price $4.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PYBLISHING_CO. NAW YORK, 





















































































































































































































WON 





7X lal 


ls Unequaled tor Target Practice and Game Shooting, Large or Small. 


THE REVOLVER CHAMPIONSHIP 
and THE PISTOL CHAMPIONSHIP Tournament, 1902. 


Won the Indoor Rifie Championship of the United States 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 
IN RIFLE, PISTOL, and REVOLVER SHOOTING IT HAS REVOLUTIONIZED MARKSMANSHIP, and 


FOREST AND STRE 





US. 


HOLDS THE WORLD’S RECORDS. 


Dense Powder Loads soon ready. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
80 Chambers 8St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS FOR 


sf) : ee DP ? 
S/T at WTA OE 


IDEAL and NEW VICTOR now loaded with KING’S, HAZARD, DU PONT, E.C, and SCHULTZE Smokeless Powders. 
The Trap Shooting Records of this Season Show the High Quality of this Ammunition. 
These books sent tree on application: Handy Book for Sportsmen; Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeiess Powder; Rifieman’s Record and Score Book. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Charles G. Grubb, Pittsbur®, Pa. 


of the United States 


For Field and Trap Shooting. 





AMMUNITION 


FOR 


male Aa esaelt) 


in the 


Revolver Association 





AMERICAN RIFLEMAN’S 
ENCLYCLOPEDIA 
Contains a collection of 
terms used by riflemen, with 
ce initions,records of shoot- 

mg, etc. 144 pages. 


Price 10 Cents. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For fuller descriptions send for (free) Catalogue. All books sent postpaid by 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company,, 346 Broadway, New York. 


Men I Have Fished With. 


By Frep MatHer. 372 pages; 8 portraits. Price, $2. 

A series of delightful character sketches. Mr. Mather en- 
joyed a fishing comradeship with a number of interesting 
characters, and possessed in an unusual degree the faculty of 
appreciating and making the most of those with whom he 
came in contact in his angling experiences. 


My Angling Friends. 


In 


A Second Series of Men I Have Fished With. By Frep 
Martner. Cloth. 369 pages, with 13 illustrations. Price, $2. 
The second book has all the characteristics of the first—the 
same insight into human nature, the experience-taught phi- 
losophy of life, the kindly humor, and the touch that stirs to 
deeper feeling and moistens the eye. The interest is sustained 
throughout, and there is here, too, a quality which has been 
often remarked of Mr. Mather’s writings, his faculty of im- 
parting a vast fund of instruction in natural history and the 
art of angling without being the least pedantic or assuming te 
put himself up as an angling instructor. 


the Louisiana Lowlands. 

A sketch of plantation life, fishing and camping just after the 
Civil War; and other tales. By Frep Marner. With 
portrait of author. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

Contents: The Natchitoches. At the Lake. A Hospitable 
Southern Home. A Bear Hunt. Spinning Yarns. “Schuckin’ 
of de cawn.” Fishing for Crappies. Shooting in the Berry 
Patch. Down the Atchafalaya. A Short Cut Home. “Hurry 
Up Dem Mules.” On the Tanyapahoa. Fishing with a Bow 
and Arrow. On Bistineau Lake. A Gander Pull in Arkansaw. 
An Arkansaw Turkey Shoot. Around the Camp-Fire. Catch- 
ing an Octopus. Some Virginia Men and Fish. Cooking a 
Trout in Camp. 


Uncle Lisrha’s Shop. 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowzanp E. Rosrnson. 
Cloth. Portrait of the author. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha Peggs, 
bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sportsman’s exchange, 
where, as one of the fraternity expressed it, the hunters and 
fishermen of the widely scattered neighborhood used to meet of 
evenings and dull outdoor days, “to swap lies.” This is the 
first volume in the Danvis series; here we are first made ac- 
quainted with Uncle Lisha Peggs, Sam Lovel, Huldah Puring- 
ton, “Antwine,” Gran’ther Hill, and the rest of Mr. Robinson’s 
inimitable group. The “Shop” should be read first, for it is ‘the 
key to the other books, in which the same characters appear. 

The rest of the series in order is as follows: 


Sam Lovel’s Camps. 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” Price, $1. 


Danvis Folks. 


A continuation of “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam Lovel’s 
Camps.” Price, $1.25. 


Uncle Lisha’s Outing. 


A Sequel to “Danvis Fotks.” Price, $1.25. 


A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


By Rowzanp E. Rosinson. Cloth. 
the author. Price, 75 cents. 
The story of stirring events of ’17 which culminated in the 
taking of Fort Ticonderoga by the Patriot forces under the 
command of Ethan Allen, and guided into the fortifications by 
the hero of the book, the boy Nathan Beeman. It is a well- 

told story, moving in well-ordered progress to the end. 


187 pages. Portrait of 


A Danvis Pioneer. 


A story of one of Ethan Allen’s Green Mountain Boys. By 
Rowtanp E. Roginson. Cloth. 214 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Mr. Robinson’s Forest anp Srezam serial, “In Pioneer 
Days,” has been published in a volume uniform in style with 
“Danvis Folks,” and those readers who are so fortunate as to 
possess Mr. Robinson’s other books will be glad to add this 
to the serieg. Bk as 


=o" Ss cases 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales. 


With Notes on the Origin, Customs and Character of the 
Pawnee People. By Gzorce Birp Grinneit. Cloth. 117 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

Like most Indian tribes, Pawnees are story-tellers.. They 
have a vast fund of folk-tales and traditions, which have been 
handed down from father to son, and transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Years ago, when the tribe lived in 
Nebraska, the author of the present volume camped and 
hunted with them, and joined in their village life. The nights 
were given up to story-telling, and many of the tales told in the 
lodge, and by the flickering camp-fire, were carefully translated 
and written down. When published, they excited great interest. 
The Story of a Prairie People. By Grorce Birp GrinNELL. 

Cloth. joo pages. Price, $1.75. 


Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 


The Story of a Prairie People. By George Birp GrinNnELL. 
Cloth. 300 pages. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Grinnell has for years been on terms of intimacy with 
two of the three tribes which made up the great confederation 
known as the Blackfoot Nation, and having the confidence of 
the bravest and wisest of the old men, he has penetrated deep 
into the secret history of the tribe. 


The Story of the Indian. 


By Grorcz Birp Grinnett, author of “Pawnee Hero Stories,”” 
“Blackfoot Lodge Tales,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Indians of To-day. 


By Georce Birp Grinne.t. Demi-quarto. 185 pages. Many 
portraits of chiefs. Buckram. Price, $5. 


Jack, the Young Ranchman. 


Or, A Boy’s Adventures in the Rockies. By Gsorcz Brrp 
Grinne.t. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Jack Danvers was a young New York boy whose health was 
not good, and who was sent by his family to spend some 
months on a Western ranch. This was before the extermination 
of the buffalo and the wild Indian, and when the cattle business 
was at its best. On the ranch Jack met with many adventures, 
learning to ride and shoot, killing antelope, elk, etc., riding a 
wild horse, and finally returning to New York the proud 


possessor of a tame wolf. 


American Big-G»eme Hunting. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Tuzopors 
Roosgevett and Gerorce Birp Grinne.i. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 345 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Hunting in Mauy Lands. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: THzoporz 
Roosevett andGsorce Birp.Grinne.t. Vignette. Price, 
$2.50. 


Trail and Camp-Fire. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Editors: Grorcr 
Birep Grinnett and Tueropore Roosevert. Illustrated. 
353 pages. Price, $2.50. 

Like its predecessors, the volume is chiefly devoted to the 
great game and the outdoor life of Northern America; yet it 
does not confine itself to any one land, though it is first of all 
a beok about America, its ganie and its people. The book is 
printed in uniform style with earlier volumes of the club, on 
a heavy laid paper, beautifully illustrated and bound in dark 
red, with a silver stamp. 


The Camp-Fires of the Everglades. 


Or, Wild Sports in the South. By Cuartzs E. Warreneap. 
Illustrated. 308 pages. Cloth. Price, $s. 

Mr. Whitehead’s volume on old-time Florida, as it was be- 
fore the war, is one of those beautiful and luxurious books 
we see only now and then in the literature of sport. It is a 
most charming story, giving a wonderful effective picture of 
Florida as it used to be, full of incident, of travel and shooting, 
end Indian fighting. It ig beputifully illustrated. 


<a 


American Duck Shooting. 


By Grorce Birpv Grinnett. Cloth. 630 pages. With 58 por- 
traits of North American Swans, Geese, and Ducks, Plans 
of Boats and Batteries. Fifty Vignettes in the text and a 
Chart of the topography of a duck’s plumage. Price, $3.50. 

Though a number of books have been written on the fas- 
cinating sport of wildfowl shooting, this is the first one to 
present the subject in anything like adequate form. 

One of the most interesting and valuable features of the 
volume is its natural history. In plain, untechnical language 
a description is ‘given of every species of swan, goose and 
duck found in North America, together with a brief account 
of its life history. With the description is given a careful 
portrait of each species drawn by Mr. Edwin Sheppard, so 
well known as the illustrator of many important ornithological 
works. Thus the volume serves as an illustrated book of 
reference for the duck shooter, by means of which he may 
identify the fowl which he secures on his shooting trips. 


Forest Runes. 
Poems by Grorce W. Sears (“‘Nessmuk”). With artotype 


portrait and autobiographical sketch of the author. Cloth. 
280 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Samoa ‘Uma. 
Where Life is Different. By Liewetta Pierce CuvurcHi.t. 
Price, $1.50. Edition de Lux, $2.50. 
This beautiful volume, described elsewhere, is one of the 
most suitable of all the list for a Christmas gift. 


Training the Hunting Dog for the Field and 

Field Trials. 

By B. Waters. Cloth. 281 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This is the latest and best manual on the subject. As an 
owner and handler of field trial dogs, and one having had an 
exceptionally wide experience in the field and at field trials, Mr. 
Waters was admirably equipped to write such a work. It has 
already taken its place as the standard authority. 


Pictures from “ Forest and Stream.” 

A volume of illustrations comprising thirty-two of the full- 
page pictures printed as supplements of Forest anp STREAM. 
The collection comprises the illustration supplements of the last 
two or three years, including the reproductions of the Audubon 
bird plates, some of the big-game pictures by Rungius, field 
scenes by Edmund Osthaus, hunting and fishing scenes by 
Deeming and Davison, and pictures of well-known yachts and 
water scenes. Size of page 1144x16¥%. Cloth. Price, $2. 


With Fly-Rod and Camera. 

In his handsome work “With Fly-Rod and Camera” Mr. 
Edward A. Samuels gives spirited accounts of salmon fishing 
in Canada, and trout fishing in Maine. It is much more than 
a mere fishing story, for the chapters are filled with angling 
lore. The illustrations picture the charming scenery which 
contributes so much to the pleasure of the American salmon 
angler in Canada, and in the Maine fishing country. The 
volume of 480 pages has 147 full-page half-tones from photo- 
graphs by the author. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $5. 


Small Yachts. 

Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the Ruling 
Types of Modern Practice. With numerous plates and 
illustrations. By C. P. Kunnarpt. New edition. 470 
pages of type and illustrations and 87 plates. Size of 
page 14%4x12%. Price, $10. 

This book is intended to cover the field of small yachts, with 
special regard to their design, construction, equipment and 
keep. Among the plates will be found many famous and well- 
known vessels, illustrated with great detail and finish. 


Supplement to Small Yachts. 

Containing Examples of Yachts and Small Craft built in 
America and England between 1890 and 1896. With Working 
Drawings and Complete Details of Construction. By W. P. 
Sraruzws. Size, 11x24 inches. 104 pages text, 43 plates, 
Cae Price, % 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


—_—_— 


A REMINGTON 








Kennel 


HAMMERLESS GUN 
For $25.00. 


Guaranteed for Nitro Powders. 


display, 25 cents a line first time, 


PARTRIDGE DOGS THAT STAY AT TREE; 
foxhounds, coon hounds, rabbit hounds. H 
HAYES, Dexter, Maine. 







LILY POND KENNELS POINTER AND SET- 
ter Puppies For Sale.—Dogs trained and boarded. 24 
years astrainer. C. F. Robbins, Box 316, Oxford, Mass. 






FOR SALE.— MY LEMON AND WHITE 
inter dog, by Don (50791) out of Victoria (A 47625). 
e is thoroughly broken and a fine retriever. 
D. J. TREAT, Moodus, Conn. 







Grade K. Made with Remington blued steel barrels............. $25.00 
Grade K E D. Made with Damascus barrels and Automatic Ejector, 35.00 


Send for handsome new Catalogue just isssued, containing complete descriptions of guns, 
$25.00 to $750.00, mailed free. 


Sold by ali gun dealers. Not retailed by the manufacturers. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
313-317 Broadway, New York. ILION, N.Y. 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Cal, 


CHARLES LANCASTER Save Your Trophies. 


sAgsested Geld Motel Pests Etnies) ry Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


GUNIIAKER BY WARRANTS OF APPOINT- 
MENT TO 4 ( ( | 3 
Bats aid norms, 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
H. 1. 11. THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
It gives directions for pre and preserving 
Skins, Antlers, etc. Also preee for Heads od Rugs, 


H. R. H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., 
Birds and Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy 


invites Application for his Illustrated 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, 


GUN and RIFLE Catalogue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gun Fitting with Single or Two Trigger “ Try” Guns 
Taxidermists’ Materials. 


and Targets at Private Shooting Grounds. 
Glass Eyes for Stuffed Birds and Animais 


Lessons and Instructions given in Shooting. 
‘*The Art of Shooting’’ 6th and popular edition 2s. 6d. 

Geologists’ and Entomologists’ Supplies. 
Send 5c. n stamps for Catalogue, 


pos age 6d extra. Also of Forest and Stream. 
FRED. KAEMPFER, 


Postage to England is 5 cents. 
Gun a Specialty (see List), Established 1826, at 

88 State Street, ~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
Taxidermy work done in all its branches. 


New Bond St., W., London, England. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou an? 
Deer Heads, cau ana caamine work. 


No. 182 Sixth Avenue, 
Near 13th Street, NEW YORE. 


2. J. KANNOFSKY, 
Practical Glass Blower: 


oe 


«uu stanufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufactur 
ing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All) 
kinds of Skulls for the fur trade. Please mentior 
Forest AnD 369 Canal St., New York. 











$45.00 BUYS A THOROUGHLY WELL 
broken English setter; a fast, wide ranger; good 
nose; very handsome; beautifully marked; car- 
ries a high head; a grand ranger, stylish worker, 
and a good bird Tele. Sound and oe 







health. All O.K. on quail and grouse. 
Freel, Bruce Lake, 








Ind. 





The Kennel. 
Nest “‘Fibrine’” NOG CAKES 


Vegetable 
Spratts Patent Dog Cekes are the best and cheavest 
S,racts Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in Show 

Form ard Working Condition 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the 
leasing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, etc., etc. 

Sprat s Patent Dog Cakes are u:ed by the leading 
ae owners and breeders throughout the 
wor 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading 
grocers, sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 

Write for our catalogur “Dog Culture,” with 
practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
management of dogs, post free. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods 
for Dogs, Puppies, Cats, bbits, Poultry, Game, 
Pigeons, Fish, Birds, etc. 

Spratts Patent (America) Lid., 450 Market St., New- 
ark, N.J. Brancuas: 714 So. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo., 
and 1324 Valencia St.. San Francisco, Cal. ’ 
Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medi- 

cines and soap. 


‘ E MAN knows what it is to 
8 


uffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
m chronic both man and dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 
f/ For man, a thousand and one re- 
§ medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 













































































































































































Taxidermists, 








PULLED DOWN. 


We have pulled down prices in TAXIDER- 
MIST’S work. Send your trophies to us, 
Honest work, petféct satisfaction, and prices 
that are Right. References to leading sports- 
men. Send for card. 


W. C. KAEMPFER, 261 Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
BALDWIN, 


“The Taxidermist” 


Birds of every description, Animals of all kinds 
skillfully mounted. My work is all teed. 


No. 19 Williams St., Newark, N. J. 





You've heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much gocd of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do; 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness. Tontc, 
Debility, 










































































General 

Insomnia, 
Fretfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness. 
Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen. If you want & 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c. in stamps. CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mail 60c., postage paid. 


, Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 





The 
Best 






































; er secranannantacaaee easel 
Experts on Guns & Shooting. a, 





The work gives the practical experience and personal views founded on practice of the leading 


HOW TO FEED 












makers of England. The sub discussed are: The Evolution of Shooting During the 
See Ss Schools; The Formation of Guns; Two Eyes in Shooting; Sights and Ribs Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
to Guns; Style; The Shape of the Stock and Handiness; and Bend; The Use and | H. CLAY GLOVER, D V. S., 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
Abuse of the Try-Gun; Choke-bores or Cylinders; S| ; Game Shooting; Heat of 
Gun Barrels the Effects Upon Them of Various Powders; Cap-Testing; Shotgun Patterns; 











Hidden Dangers in the Shooting Fields; Loading of Cartridges with Various Powders. The 
ex; whose views are given are: ’ Past-Masters Joe Manton and Joseph Lang; Atkin: 
Beesley, Boss & Co.; Churchill, & Harrison, Gibbs, Grant, Greener, Holland & Hol- 
land, Jones, Lancaster, James & Sons, Rigby, Watts, Webley, Richards. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


DOG CRATES 
For shipping Dogs and Puppies 


DOG AND PUPPY CAKES 
For feeding Dogs and Puppies. 
DOG MEDICINES 
For curing Sick Dogs. 


DOG BOOKS 
All the latest ones published. 


Our large Ilustrated Catalogue, free. 
Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 


Dept. A. 0., 26 & 28 St., 
W. V. Ress, Prop’ NEW YORK CITY. 


















Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 









. COCKERS! COCKERS |! 
By Senxca. Cloth, 96 pages. Price, $1. E in cocker jels. Fancy marked 
brood bitches in whelp. stud dogs, etc. 
Rare ity to secure stock at erate 
wanted. HANDSOME BROOK 
NELS, Franklia, N. Y. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 





Advertisements under KENNEL SPECIAL head, set in uniform € 
Count seven words to a line. Cash must accompany order. & #®: 













Special. 


15 cents a line each time after. * 


POINTERS AND SETTERS.—A NUMBER 


of youngsters that have been handled enough to 
prove them the making of good ones; also several 
thoroughly trained ones. Every dog warranted as 
represented. G. W. Lovell, Middleborovgh, Maze, 





COCKER SPANIELS, SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 

Clumber spaniels. Apply by mail to NEWCASTLE 

— Brookline, Mass. Highcst references 
ven. 


The Spaniel and Its Training. 


7 F. H. F. Mercer. To which are 
added the American and English Spaniel 
Standards. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. . 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 






For Sale. 





BROOK TROUT. 


Eggs, fry, yearlings, and two year olds, for stocking 
brooks and lakes. Address 

NEW ENGLAND IROUT FAR\M, Plympton, Mass. 
NS 


BROOK TROUT. 


on will Pay you to —— nd with me bag buy- 
eggs, fry or yearlings in any quantity. uakan- 
teea a delivery anywhere. Coystal Sorin Trout 
HANDY, So Wareham, Mass, 
Ot all ages tor stockin 


Farm, L 
B RO 0 K TROU T brooks and lakes. Broo! 


trout eggs in any quantity warranted delivered any- 
where in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUF CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 











WE SHALL HAVE—VERY SOON—A LARGE 
lot of eggs from three year oid trout. We also have 
plenty ot fry. 


BROOKDALE TROUT COMPANY, 
Kingston. Mass. 





LIVE QUAIL, PHEASANTS, RABBITS, ETC. 
E. B, WOODWARD. 302 Greenwich St., New York. 
Established 188. 





FINE HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN, 1GA. 
Krupp special steel barrels, 30 inches long, fuil 
choke. Stock, 14%; drop, 2%. Price $i00.00 
Write for particulars. H. SPENKOCH 


26 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


= vo 





Property for Sale. 





FOR SALE.—A VALUABLE SHOOTING TER. 
ritory in Currituck Iniet, on the choice duck shooting 
grounds of Virginia on the North Carolina border, 
consisting of four islands, to wit: Horse Island, 
Simeon’s Island, Little Porpoise and Big Porpoise, 
containing 453 acres, 7 rods and 28 links; it is also 
the best snipe shooting grounds on the coast; also 
one long range Alex. Henry rifle, $100,, cost $250. 
with all sights and 100 loaded shells; one Scott 16 
bore gun, hammerless, hammers raised by lever, 
$75 , cost $150.; one Daly hammerless, Diamond 
— two sets barrels, cost $325., sell for $250. ; 
one . Shaeffer, 12 bore, extra heavy barrels 
for ducks, $100., cost $235. All five guns in as 
good condition as when made. For further par- 
ticulars address W. R. A., P.O. Box 358, Worces- 
ter, Mass 


a rm RT TE A A et 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE SEVEN-ROOM 
frame dwelling, Rutherford, N. J. Price, $4,000; 
two six-room frame dwellings, Rahway, N. J. Price 
$4,500; eight-room brick dwelling, Fiain eid, N. 
J. Price $4,000, rented annually for $722. Will 
exchange whole for well stocked hunting pre 
serve. J. T. FLOURNOY, 21 Walnut ar | 
Newark, N. J. 


A SIDE SHOT 


By C. A. ZIMMERMAN. 





This is one of Mr. Zimmerman’s well- 
known series of pictures of duck 
shooting inthe West. The canvasbacks 
have come in over the decoys and the 
gun is held true. Marsh, woodland 
and sky are aglow with the colorings 
of autumn—the surroundings are such 
as give the poetry to duck shooting. 
Size, 1734 x 11, on paper 22 x 14. 
Postpaid, carefully wrapped 
in tube, $2. 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


~~ eye 


Hotels for Sportsmen, 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find 
it profitable to have their houses advertised 
under this head. 


BAGLEY FARM BAGLEY’S MILLS, 
» Lunenburg County, 
Virginia. South Hill Station, Southern Railway. 
r hunting, fishing, driving and rowing. 
QUAIL in abundaace. Wild turkeys, foxes, rabbits, 
woodcock, etc. Miles of original forest. 
Element Lithia Water has proven highly beneficial 
toconvalescents. High, beautiful country, salubrious 
climate, spicy bracing air from the pine hills. Livery, 
uides and dogs furnished, Best fare, fresh from the 
arm. Families accommodated. A y dicectty, or 
R. M. BAGLEY, Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA Hotel Montreat, Western 
s N.C., “Land of the Sky.” 
An ideal spot in which to spend the fall and winter 
months, Fine hunting. Quail, etc. Large areas held 
exclusively for hotel guests. New hotel with all 
modern comforts—bath, toilet, open wood fires, etc. 
No consumptives taken, Location 15 miles from 
Asheville, N C., and but two miles from Black Mt. 
station, Southern Ry. Address for particulars W. D. 
PAXTON, Prop., Montreat, N. C. 


TAMPA BAY, FLORIDA 


Land of the Oranges, Pines and Palmettos. 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL. 


Modern, Luxurious, Fireproof Resort Hotel. 

Fine golf links, turf greens, shell roads for 
wheeling, automobiling, pretty drives, splendid 
quail and duck shooting, trapshooting and gun 
club. All kinds fishing, sailing, launching trips. 
Tropical river for canoeing. Riverside Boat Club. 































Casino and swimming pool, tennis courts, out-of- 
door concerts in beautiful gardens. A resort for 
young people. A winter home for families. 
Medicinal sulphur spring, bathing in pool. Hy- 
driatic establishment finest in America. Open 


Jan. 8, 1903. Through Pullman cars on fastest 
trains to hotel. 

THOMASVILLE, GA. ‘ 
Through Pullman Service on Fastest Trains to 


PINEY WOODS HOTEL. 


Down in the pine forests. Cogeiey Club, golf 
links, quail and trap shooting, bicycle paths. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Hotel Bellevue, BOSTON. 


SS 
GOOD HUNTING IN VIRGINIA AND BIRD 
Dogs for Sale.-Twenty dogs, born, raisedand broken 
in a bird country (meat [ s). Hunting parties of 
any size entertained. 30, acres of posted lands 
for my guests. Dogs, guides and livery furnished. 
Pack of deer hounds. I hunt with guests. Game, 
quail, deer, wild turkeys, hares, etc., Season, 
Get 15 to March 1. H. L, ATKINS, Boydton, 
a. 


HOTEL CHATTAWKA, NEW BERN, N. C.— 
Centrally located for business. Pleasantly situ- 


ated, overlooking two magnificent rivers. Cli- 
mate mild; offering advantages to tourist, sports- 
man and health-seeker. All modern improve- 
ments. Table supplied with all delicacies of the 


season. Sportsman’s paradise. Game of all 
kinds. Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day; $10.00 to 
$12.00 per week. MRS. J. A. THOMAS, Pro- 


prietress. 


PINE TOP HUNTING LODGE. 


Fine quail shooting on an old Virginia a 
tion, 6,080 acres well stocked with quail, wild tur- 
key, deer and onal geome. Excellent dogs trained 
for field work. L. P. BLOW, Chub, Sussex Co., 
Va. 


THE WYANDOTTE HOTEL, 


Beliport, L. I. 


We are thoroughly equipped with competent 
guides, sloops, scooters, batteries and decoys for 
duck and goose shooting. Write for accommoda- 
tions. WILLIAM KREAMER, 


QUAIL, DUCKS, GEESE, 
Bayport, Long Island. 

Best of hotel accommodations; thoroughly re- 
liable guides for all game. Our guides can furnish 
dogs, boats and batteries. Write for rates and 
engagements. HENRY STOKES, arene 


Hotel. 
BEST TARPON FISHING IN THE WORLD. 


USEFrPA INN, 
Useppa Island, ~ - - Plorida. 
T. P. Roacn, Asst.Mgr. F. L. Roacu, Mgr. & Prop. 

















FOR PICKEREL AND STRIPED-BASS FISH 
ing, and Quail and Rabbit Shooting for this 
season, write GEO. C. VAN HISE, Riverside 
Hotel, Toms River, N. J. 





FOR FISHING AND ENGLISH SNIPE 
Shooting for this season write J. B. TILTON, 
Lafayette House, Forked River, N. J. 





HOTEL GRACE. 

Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 
The best place to find royal sport shooting Reel 
More plentiful than ever before. Deer, Duck, 
Wild Turkey and Hare in abundance. Large 
ereas for hotel guests. Best dogs, handled by 
“Capt. Dinks Barner” and other good guides. 
New hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, 
Electric Bells, etc. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia 
Water free to all guests. Superb service for 
sportsmen and their families. Quick Mail, Tele. 
graph, and Telephone service, and eleven daily 
trains. For particulars address R. H. Easley, 
Prop., Clarksville, Va. 


HOTEL TARPON, 


Grove City, Florida. 

Open Dec. 1, 1902.. Ov. rlocking Lemon Bay, Gulf 
of Mexico, Hunting, fishing, boating, bathing. Terms, 
$2.50 perday Write for booklet teG B. TRELOAR, 
29 Union Square, N.Y, or THOS. MORELAND, 
Hotel Tarpon. 

CURRITUCK SOUND 
House—Big game, swan, geese, canvasbacks, 
head and all other ducks. White brant. Board, 














ide, $4.00. Live decoysr Post office, -—— 
f c L. R. WHITE. 





TO HUNTERS: If you like to shoot quail 
od other game, write to J. C. Dye, B 


SPORTSMEN’S 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Hotels for Sportsmen, 7 Routes for Sportsmen. 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, 


Wachapreague, Accomac County, - Virginia. 
Just opened: An attractive and elegant sea-side 
resort Everything new, modern and first class. 
Sftuated on the water front. Four story; seventy- 
five rooms, all outside; bath rooms, hot and cold 
water, etc. Three tiers of verandas surround the 
entire building, containing 1,264 lineal feet. In 
spring and summer, fishing unsurpassed; snipe, 
plover and curlew abundant; yachting a daily 
pastime. Quail and rabbit shoot in fall; wild 
ducks, geese and brant from Novem until April. 
Launch, house-boat, decoys, guides, etc, can be 
secured on reasonable terms. Correspondence solic- 











CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. 
THE BEST FISHING AND SHOOTING IN THE WORLD 


is to be had along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. For information. and 
Fishing and Shooting guide, write 
A. C. SHAW, General Agent, Passenger Department, 
228 South Clark Street, - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 







































ited asto terms, engagement of rooms, etc. Appl 
| to A. H. G. MEAR “ay ore 


| 


achapreague, Virginia. 


HARVEY CEDARS HOTEL, 


Harvey Cedars, Ocean County, New Jersey. 


The oldest and best resort for sportsmen on the 
Jersey coast. Plain, clean, homelike. 
Fall Season, 1902. 
Fishing, Snipe and Wild Duck Shooting. Careful 
and competent guides. 
Write for engagements in advance. 
D. M. WHITE. 


ROBINSON COTTAGE, 


Barnegat, New Jersey. 
Accommodations for sportsmen. Best of guides 
furnished for shooting and =. Write in advance. 
. A. ROBINSON. 


Able Sloop «CUSTIS”’ 


Will take out parties. Best of wildfowl shooting. 
Battery and point shooting. Accommodations 
for four. Rates moderate. CAPT. JOHN 
JONES, Stockton, Md. 


sanesiesaneaiiiaiinestiati dad ieihttanieapmaes easiest cami 
GEESE, BRANT AND DUCKS, BATTERY 
blind and point, shooting. | 0. Db. FOULKS, 
Stockton, Worcester Co., Md. . 


HICKORY In has been thoroughly vverhauled, 
- and is now one of the best- 
equipped hotels in the State. Game plentiful. We 
are better prepared to take care of hunters and their 


dogs than any other hotel in the hunting district. 
J E. MONTAGUE, Hickory, N. C, 


Battery Shooting at Bayport 


from the sloop Ulrica. Auxiliary engine; Capt. 
LeRoy Still. Good roomy accommodations on board 
and plenty toeat. Wr.te for engagements. 


DUCK, BRANT, AND GOOSE SHOOTING. 
Broad Water Bay, Va. The finest shooting on the 
Te coast; 8 hours from New York (by N. Y. 
P.N.R.R); good accommodations for gentlemen 
and ladies ; comfortable cottage on shore, also yacht 
to lay on shooting ground. Terms moderate. Fur. 
ther particulars. Address T. L. COBB, 
Cheriton, Va. 


WOULD LIKE A SITUATION GUNNING 
this winter. South preferred. A good shot, with 
30 wild decoy geese. References good. Address 
OHN P. BAKEMAN, 58 Essex street, oa, 








FOR THE 


WINTER GO TO BERMUDA. 


“Where every prospect pleases.” 
FIVE 
POINTS 
OF EXCELLENCE. 


Leaving the center of the city from 
which you start; reaching the center of 
the city of your destination; over smooth 
and level tracks; giving rest and com- 
fort; riding beside running waters most 
of the way; through the centers of pop- 
ulation to the gateways of commerce; 
when you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of the “Four-Track Series” will be 
sent free upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








GOLF, FISHING, YACHTING. 
Frost unknown. Malaria impossible. 48 hours’ 
apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE he 
Broadway, New York, or Thos. Cook & Son, 261 

FRE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted on 

rollers, ready to hang on the 
to date and is —, interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
the Revolution. The original thirteen states, 

Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 

the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 

settlement. It will be sent to any address on 
ing and transportatio’ TIS, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 


voyage, sailing weekly. For full particulars, 
Broadway, New York. 

This handsome county map, 
wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly up 
divisions of territory in America acquired since 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to for pack- 

a Foo tus 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 








FISHIN BLACK BASS AND SALMON. 

« Tilustrated Guide with Mee of 
the RIDEAU, BEVERLEY and C LESTON 
LAKES, free. Apply to E. A. @ . pt. 
Brockville, Westport & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, 
Brockville, Ont. 





Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 








BY PARKER B. FIELD. 


With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. 


FPOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


lass. 








Manual of Taxidermy for 
Amateurs. 
A complete guide in collecting and preserv 


ing birds and animals. By C., J. Maynard. 
Illustrated. New edition. Price, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 





Canoe Handling. 
The Canoe: History, Uses, Limitations 





. and Varieties, Practical Management 
ome eae oe a and Care, and Relative Facts. By C. 
rite for “‘ Book of Trains” to Bowyer Vaux (“Dot”). Illustrated. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price, $1.00. 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


TWO WORTHY 
WORKS. 


WORTHY OF THE SUBJECT, 
WORTHY OF THE AUTHOR. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cattle 
Plains. B heodore Roosevelt. Illustrated 
with, 26 full- age illustrations. Cloth, 
pp. Price, 3b l 


In this work Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 

iven a spirited and vivid description of the great 
Northern cattle plains, and of the ranchman’s 
life in the bad lands of the West. 


The Wilderness Hunter. 


Ry, Fontes Roosevelt. IMfustrated. Price, 


“Mr. Roosevelt is sufficiently known by his 
earlier writings as a keen sportsman and one 
who looks at sport of whatever description from 
the best standpoint. His first book on this sub- 
ject, ‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,’ was a 
charming volume, and the same may be said 
for the later, ‘ Life and the Hunting 
Trail.’ To the present work he brings a riper 
hunting experience, and a literary style even 
more attractive than in his earlier works. There 
is a freshness and a baseey out-of-door flavor 
about it that calls up vividly to the mind the 
high dry country where the cattle e, and 
the lofty crags where the white goat lies on 
the snowbanks in the shade. ‘The Wilderness 
Hunter’ presents a series of accurate pictures 
of outdoor life in the West, and these pictures 
are so cleverly drawn that the book will be inter- 
esting to the reader, whether he is familiar with 
such scenes or not. He who has taken part in 
such scenes and adventure will, as he reads the 
volume, be stirred over and over again by old- 
time memories.”—Forest and Stream. c 


"Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 7 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO,} 


“THE CHALLENGE.” 


This spirited picture of the American Elk has been engraved as an artotype in 
size and style companion to “Alert,” The plate is 13 x 19 inches on 22 x 28, 
Price (mailed in a tube, postpaid), $3.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


SCOTCH avy ‘guna 


“GLEN GARRY” and “NAVY LIQUEUR” 
WHISKIES ~. 


The best Scotch whiskies, the 
favorites of connoisseurs. 
JOHN HOPKINS & CO. 
Glasgow and London. 


Booklet of all our wines 
C. H. ARNOLD & CO, (Agents for U. S:); 


sent upon request. 












When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


27 So. William St., 
New York, 

























' priced = of our manufacture. The barrels are Dura-Nitro Steel (black), built only for us for 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, etc. 


ee ee 


PERFECTION 


AT LAST! 


to the 


OLD “RELIABLE” 


has fallen he honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an al 
day tournament. 

At Spirit Lake, Ia., Aug. 6th, 1902. 
Events, .....+. 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 
SCOT, .ococcee 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 


The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred. Gilbert with a Parker Gun. 


a PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. 






























SMITH GUNS 


@ won all three prizes 

at Grand American 

Handicap, Kansas 

City, 1902; proving 

their superiority. 
Send for Catalogue 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO, 
Fulton, N. 7 
















































QUICK-RELIABLE. » N. T. is loaded by all Prominent 


SoRASACRCR BCRCACASRORORCACACACABOROASACRORO RACAL nase SMOKELES Ammunition Companies. For Hand 
iWe ff 





Ae eee ea 


is | Loading it is the 
1B © SHOTGUN POWDER 


IDEAL POWDER. 


Ordinary wadding only is required. 









Use Shells Loaded with the 
Always Safe and Reliable 


| DUPONT SMOKELESS 


And Bring Home the Game. 






E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS«&CO., a be 


WILMINGTON, DEL. c description of them. Address 
i iaiiiaiatiiaildiietaiitnialidcaaai g| N.R. DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. 


PPP ARPIP aA aA tt ht gh nh gh oe eg net et at eh a gh ah igh ah gh gh) aes 







ORO Cn OOO OF OREO OREO 
POOR EE POORER OR Ne ete ae et nt te at a te 


SAA og rt re gh ah eh gh ah ah ehh 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY’S NEW 


speci.  g® Medium Priced Cun, 





woe CDC... 
Forest and Stream 
Bookcase 


filled with the “Forest and 
Stream” Books on Outdoor 
Sports, will be found in the fol- 






With or Without Shell Ejector. 


List Price, 
z $39.00. 
With Ejector, 
$52.00. 


Our ‘‘Durston Special” is offered to meet the popular demand for a Lefever gun at a medium 
price. This gun is in every respect high grade and in mechanism uniform with the higher 


use in this gun, embodying all the essentials of strength and durability; heavy at the breech, 
which we guarantee against nitro powder. Like all other Lefever guns this gun will not shoot 
loose. 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels, 12-gauge only, bored for trap, field and brush shooting. 


50 Cents Buys Our 
Ideal Gun Cleaner. 


The most durable and effective Brass Wire 
Gun Cleaner ever made. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


° 


lowing places, where the books 
may be seen and purchased: 





9 IN PHILADELPHIA. IN NEW YORK. 
" Af | ene pn oe met VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, | Bc. SQUIRES & 80K, 
E. K. TYRON, JR., & CO., | os Canaan 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
J. B. SHANNON, 
MALCOM A. SHIPLEY. 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WILL ENABLE YOU TO 


Preserve Your Scores. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 
SIEGEL COOPER CO., 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 





J. F. SCHMELZER & SON ARMS CO. IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
UDD CO. 
A POCKET trapscore book containing 50 of score sheets and the Interstate Association IN NEWARK, 'N. J. E. P. J . 
rules for cone aa live bird shooting, and for under the Sergeant system. The cover| E. G. KOENIG. BASSETT & REEVES. 
sei Ne Bing Arne Ain lend nde, peemnaeap roger IN BOSTON, MASS. | IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 place daar candle het Tea ns dteies a recor’ | LITTLE, BROWN & CO. HARRY L. HAWES, 
aan ; on sheets are ruled for 9 camak Sound tn esther Kacen ‘one ae eS ee HENRY R. JOHNSON. 
- ee ™ ‘| IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. IN CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 
W. A. ABEL & CO A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
— . MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
When writing you ‘ “Forest and Stream.” PETER wh ete IN WORCESTER, MASS. 
: _ saw the ad. in the “"F : = SALEM G. LE VALLEY. IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO, 


4 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


A GOOD TIME TO TRADE 
GUNS. 


Perhaps you have a gun that does not just suit you. 
a trade? 


Can’t we make 
Tell us what you have and what you want and we will make 
you an offer on a new Greener, Scott, Daley, Smith, Parker, Ithaca 
or Remington. Write to-day. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., 


Successors to JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 
163-165 Washington Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


BERL MAEAEE ORLA RRAARAEARE BEARRABAERARARMBARARAMARARRAREA 


| 
THE FRANCOTTE and KNOCKABOUT GUNS. 


Francotte Featherweight 
Ejector “ C, C.” 


inc Francotte and Knockabout guns are unexceiled as regards to model, strength, 
coupled with light weight, shooting and wearing qualities, fit and finish, 


Francotte Guns, all gauges, weights, length of barrels and shapes of stock. 
$8. to $450.00. 


Francotte Ladies’ Guns, 16, 20 and 28 gauges, from $80.00 to $350.00. ' 


Knockabout Guns, all gauges, weights, length of barrels and shapes of stock, One 
quality only Price, $60.00. 


Knockabout Ladies’ Guns, 16 and 20 gauges. Price, $60.00. 
Mauser Celebrated Sporting Rifles, 7mm. and 8mm. Prices, $45.00 to $50.00. 
Mauser Automatic Pistols and Carbines. Prices, $22.65 to $25.00. 


We are the United States Sole Agents for above. For particulars address your dealer or 
apply to us direct. 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 
318 Broadway, New York. 


Will show the most modern and up to date ‘‘Racine” Gasoline Launches, Auxiliaries, Motors 
and Sailing Crafts at the Sportsman’s Show, Madison Square Garden, February 21-28, 1903. 


A Charming Nature Book. 


Neighbors of Field, Wood and Stream. 
By MORTON GRINNELL. 


This is a book of country life, but it deals not with people, but with the wild 
creatures which, though for the most part unseen, live their lives all about us in 
Field, Swamp and Forest. Its natural history is accurate and its facts are 
given most entertainingly. It is copiously illustrated from the author’s own 
specimens and from life. 12mo, cloth. IMlustrated. Price $1.30 net, $1.45 
postpaid. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 346 Broadway N.Y 


Prices from 


FOR FALL SHOOTING. 


Brown tan color. Genuine Imported 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS 


Our Specialty—Finest Quality—Soft as a Glove. 


Soft and pliable as kid. A complete protection t> sportsmen or any exposed to cold Work 
under the overcoat, they area handsome garment and much used. A capital jacket for bicycle use, skating 
and driving. Also automobile use. 


(2 We ake the entire product of the manufacturers of above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be 
obtained elsewhere in the United States. 


A Quality, of the very finest com brown ppenrcelon, 
B Quality, 2d grade, 7 & -- $15.00 
Black Jackets at - : $7.00, $8.00 and $10.00. 


Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money is sent with order we will forward free by mail, 


and if not satisfactory on receipt, we will return money on return of Jacket. Entirely different from any 
other make, 


(2 As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets in the market advertised as finest, etc., 
mostly made here of common skins, we invite those desiring such to send for one of ours, and if not found 
superior on examination to any other, it can be returned at our on and we will refund money. 


WM. READ & SONS, washington st, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. THE OLD GUN HOUSE. 
(eens oan 8 a lL TL LR RA RAR EN RA A A RS 


Sportsmen's 
Gun Cabinets 


The only hand-made and hand polished gun cabinets made 
in the United States. They are-strictly fine goods and not 
cheap furniture factory trash. 

Each year we have made them we have over-sold our out- 
put, particularly at the holiday season. A sportsmen’s cabinet 
makes the most desirable gift that any lover of outdoor sports 
could wish for. 

They are made in two sizes, a medium size 6ft. high, 31 in. 
wide and 12 in. deep, with spaces for five guns and rifles, and 
numerous drawers and compartments, and a larger size 46 in. 
wide and igin. deep, with much larger drawers and compart. 
ments, and spaces for twelve guns and rifles. 

Each cabinet is fitted with a folding table, a very desirable 
feature, as it folds out of sight when not in use, but is raised 
and locked automatically when used as a loading table or writ- 
ing desk. 

Every part is hand-made and hand-finished and no expense 
has been spared to make them. first-class in every respect. The 
woodwork is of the highest order and either the best quarter 
sawed dark Flemish oak or a specially rich mahogany finish can 
be furnished. 

Prices $35.00 net for small size and $50.00 net for large size. 


$18.00 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 
20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive directions for the construction of 


CANOE and BOAT BUILDING Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting Craft. By W. P. StapHens. Cloth. Eighth and enlarged 
Hcdition. 264 pages, numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, $2.00. This office. 


A NEW RECORD. 


61 STRAIGHT 


from the 


33 YARDS MARK 


Made by W. R. CROSBY, 


winning the Hazard Championship Trophy at Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 19, 1902 
Mr. Crosby used 3% drams 


"E. C.” No. 1. 


THE AMERICAN “E. C.” & “SCHULTZE” GUN- 
POWDER COMPANY, Ltd., 


erks: Oskiand, Bergen Co., HN. J. Offices: 318 Broadway, Hew York. 


Log Cabins 
and Cottages; 


How To BuILp AND FurnisH THEM, By William S. Wicks. 
Price, 1.50. 


This work covers the field of building for the woods from the simplest 
shelters to the most elaborate cottages, cabins and houses. The details 
and directions are very specific and easily comprehended, and the illus- 
trations are so numerous and so taking that one will be sure to find in 
them something to is taste. 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
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